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Faction  Dete&ed, 

B  Y    T  H  E 

Evidence  of  FACTS. 


OPPOSITION  to  the  Meafures  of  Government, 
whether  good  or  bad,  is  no  new  thing  in  this  or 
any  other  Country,  where  the  People  have  any 
Share  in  the  Legiflature.      For  wherever  that 
Circumftance  is  found,  the  Materials  for  the  Advancement  of 

Private  Views  abundantly  occur :  And  in  proportion  to  the 
mportance  of  fuch  a  Country,  Subjects  ambitious  of  Prefer- 
ment have  more  Incentives  to  urge  them  on  to  Purfuits  of  this 
Nature,  more  Inftraments  to  ailift  them  in  their  Undertaking:, 
and  more  Pretexts  to  delude  and  to  impofe  upon  the  Multitude. 
The  Employments  in  fuch  a  Country  muft  of  Neceffity  be 
numerous  and  lucrative,  the  Engagements  of  the  Publick  fre- 
quent and  expenfive,  the  Dangers  from  its  Neighbours 
greater,  their  Jealoufy  and  Ill-will  more  to  be  apprehended, 
and  confequently  with  more  Privacy  and  Caution  counteracted . 
This  enables  artful  Men  to  raife  Murmurs  againft,  the  moft  ne- 
ceflary  Charges  of  the  State,  and  to  quarrel  with  the  beft 
Means  of  Publick  Security  with  a  manifeft  Advantage,  be- 
caufe  it  is  eafy  to  difpute  the  Wifdom  of  Meafures,  which  can 
never  be  intirely  difclofed,  till  they  are  fully  executed  ;  and 
the  Poifon  infufed  into  the  People  has  performed  its  Operation 
before  the  Nature  of  the  thing  can  poflibly  admit  a  Detection 
of  the  Falfities  and  Mifreprefentations  employed  againft  them  ; 
while  the  Publick,  already  prejudiced,  never  give  theinfelves 
the  Trouble  to  examine  what  is  pail: ;  either  taking  more  De- 
light in  the  Difcovery  of  Error,  than  in  the  Purfuit  of  Truth  ; 
or  not  having  the  Means  furnifhed  with  equal  Induftry,  or  being 
diverted  by  fome  frefh  Objeclion,  ftarted  to  fomenew  Conduct. 
In  proportion  to  the  Riches  of  any  Country,  Poverty  be- 
comes more  prefling  upon  many  by  a  natural  Contrail.  In  all 
fuch  Countries  the  Wretched  are  certainly  more  wretched  than 
in  others  which  flourifh.  lefs ;  becaufe  the  Neceffaries  of  Life 
are  dear,  and  not  to  ba  had  without  that  Induftry,   which 
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Numbers  will  be  found  to  want,  in  all  Places,  however  op- 
portune the  Means  of  Employment  may  be  ;  and  Men  of  this 
kind  may  be  induftrious  in  a  Faction,  which  is  carried  on  by- 
Noife,  Drunkennefs  and  Riot,  when  they  can  be  fo  in  nothing 
elfe.  In  all  trading  Countries  the  Profpect  of  Gain  allures 
many  to  adventurous  Undertakings  above  their  Abilities,  by 
which  fome  muff,  be  undone,  and  thefe  never  fail  to  attribute 
to  Mifmanagements  of  Government,  thofe  Evils  which  arife 
from  their  own  Sloth,  Incapacity  or  Avarice. — — Again,  in 
fuch  Countries,  the  Luxury  of  fome  induces  others  to  follow 
them  in  the  fame  Expence,  to  the  Ruin  of  themfelves  and  of 
their  Families,  and  the  Generality  of  thefe  unite  in  Views  of 

alike  Nature, As  in  all  populous  Countries,  from  a  Variety 

of  Diffrefs,  fuch  Objects  muft  be  very  numerous  ;  fo  from  the 
very  Numbers  of  a  People  alone,  Faction  always  derives  a 
great  Advantage,  fince  from  the  Difference  of  Difpofitions, 
with  which  Men  are.  born  into  the  World,  fome  will  infallibly 
arife  from  time  to  time,  framed  by  Nature  itfelf  of  a  reftlefs 
and  difcontented  Temper  ;  form'd,  whether  they  have  Caufe 
for  it  or  not,  to  be  as  well  a  Torment  to  themfelves,  as  a 
Plague  to  the  Society  in  which  they  live.—- — Nor  can  Oppo- 
fition,  right  or  wrong,  want  even  Property  to  gild  it  over 
and  to  grace  it ;  for  Men  arifing  from  the  loweft  Level  of  the 
People,  and  advancing  into  coniiderable  and  eafy  Fortunes,  are 
by  a  natural  Confequence,  too  often  led  to  confpireagainft  that 
very  Felicity,  Peace,  Quiet  and  Profperity,  to  which  alone  they 

have  owed  their  Exiftence. Arrogance  and  Pride,  without 

a  more  than  common  Share  of  Underftanding,  are  the  univerfal 
Product  of  all  hafty  Advancement.  Thefe  Men  repine  at 
what  they  never  before  had  Leifure  to  confider  ;  that  there  is 
ftill  a  certain  Difference  between  their  Condition  and  that  of 
another  Rank,  which  they  cannot  remedy  by  all  their  Efforts  to 

exceed   them   in   Expence. This   fomething,    which  they 

find  ftill  wanting,  fours  them  with  their  own  State,  and  in- 
clines them  to  fall  in  with  any  popular  Difcontent  ;  partly, 
to  gratify  their  Vanity  in  infulting  thofe  above  them  ;  and 
partly,  to  create  a  Chaos,  out  of  which  they  hope  to  emerge 
upon  a  Level  with  thofe  they  envy. — From  whence  the  Ob- 
fervation  holds  moft  true,  That  all  Nations,  in  proportion 
to  their  Increafe,  grow  turbulent  and  factious,  and  from  this 
Quarter  arife  thofe  levelling  Schemes,  in  the  Contention  for 
which,  fooner  or  later,  Anarchy  enfues  ;  and  in  procefs  of  time, 
the  Lofs  of  that  real  Liberty,  whofe  facrcd  Name  is  Co  often 
fpecioufly  prophaned  by  Malice  and  Ambition.  Even  Libert/ 
ftfslfc  the  more  perfect  it  is,  produces  thefe  EKecTi  more  ftrongly  j 
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for  Wantonnefs  and  Licentioufnefs,  which  are  its  evil  Genii, 
tempt  all  depraved  Tempers  to  abufe  it,  and  expofe  many  to  the 
Lain  of  the  Laws,  and  to  the juft  Indignation  of  Power  ;  which 
none,  who  feel,  forgive,  however  they  deferve  it.  At  the  fame 
time,  the  natural  Tendancy  in  all  Mankind  to  expect  more  Favour 
than  they  merit,  provokes  unjuft  Refentments  againft  Govern- 
ment, and  a  certain  Infirmity  (of  which  we  all  in  fome  De- 
gree partake)  to  be  uneafy  with  what  we  have,  and  to  endea- 
vour after  more,  inclines  Multitudes,  either  out  of  Views  of 
private  Benefit  to  themfelves,  or  general  Views  of  Encreafe  of 
Privilege  to  the  Order  in  which  they  ftand,  to  follow  any  Set 

of  Men,  who  take  the  Lead  in  Oppofition  of  any  kind. 

All  thefe  move  by  a  fecret  Principle  to  that  Quarter  where  it 
erects  its  Standard,  be  it  juft  or  unjuft,  be  it  to  fave  or  to  de- 
ilroy  their  Country. 

It  is  obvious  from  hence,  and  it  is  a  Truth  that  cannot  be  dis- 
puted, however  it  may  affect  the  Credit  of  many  pretended  Pa- 
triots, that  the  difcontented  Party  of  all  Denominations  confift 
in  general  of Men  of  no  Principle,  and  of  very  unworthy  Cha- 
racter. Its  Root  is  always  the  fame  ; — but  indeed  its  Effects 
are  very  different.  It  becomes  in  fome  Conjunctures  of  very 
beneficial  Confequence,  when  it  is  led  by  Men  of  honeft  Views  ; 
and  equally  pernicious  in  others,  when  conducted  by  Men  of  a 
different  Character. — In  the  firft  Cafe,  it  is  an  Oppofition  -t  in  the 
fecond  it  is  a  Faclion. 

Faction  is  of  two  kinds  in  this  Country. Oppofition  led  by 

Republicans  ;  and  Oppofition  led  by  facobitcs ; Of  the  two 

great  Parties  into  which  this  Nation  has  been  long  divided — 
the  Whigs  (though  not  Republicans)  have  formerly  joined  the 
firft — — the   Tories    ( though   not    Jacobites )    do    conftantly 

abet  the  laft. They  who  know  the  Nature  of  this  Country, 

who  are  acquainted  with  our  Hiftory,  need  no  Definition  or 
Defcription  of  thefe  two  Parties,  and  all  who  are  capable  of 
Obfervation  and  Reflection  can  eafily  trace  the  Reafons  of 
their  refpective  Conduct.  It  is  therefore  fufficient  for  us  in 
this  Place,  that  this  is  a  Fact,  which  cannot  be  denied  ;  and 
without  a  zealous  Attachment  of  one  or  other  of  thefe  two 
Parties,  Faction  is  incapable  of  doing  much  Prejudice  to 
Britain. 

A  Faction  of  the  former  kind  once  deftroyed  the  Liberties 
and  Conftitution  of  this  Nation.  It  grew  up  unobferved  with 
trie  great  Improvements  of  its  Commerce,  and  was  nourished 
in  the  uncommon  Meafure  of  Profperity,  which  ardfe  from  a 
Jong  Tranquillity,  and  a  wonderful  Encreafe  of  Wealth 
after  the  Difcovery  of  the  TFeft- Indies,  which  diffufed  itfel 
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through  the  Commons,  and  gave  them  Ability  to  contend  with 
a  Prince,  who,  ignorant  of  this  new  acquired  Vigour  of  the 
People,  and  vainly  fond  of  Power,  provoked  it  by  avowed  At- 
tempts to  introduce  an  abfolute  Authority. 

This  Faction,  by  the  Imprudence  of  that  Prince,  appeared. 
at  firft  no  more  than  an  honeft  Oppofition.  But  abetted  at 
length  by  the  Majority  of  the  Nation,  (who  neither  perceived 
how  dangerous  it  was,  nor  could  have  well  avoided  joining 
with  it,  if  they  had,  to  preferve  themfelves  againft  the  violent 
Attack  then  made  upon  their  Freedom,)  grew  too  ftrong  both 
for  the  Prince  and  for  the  Laws.  The  miferable  Confequences 
that  it  brought  upon  us  are  related  at  large  in  the  Hiftories  of 
England  from  1642  to  1660. 

Thefe  Evils  of  Faction  in  a  Republican  Form,  prevented  its 
Revival  again  in  the  fame  Shape. — The  People  of  Englandhzd. 
(fince  the  Union  of  the  two  Houfes  of  York  and  Lancajler) 
never  feen  it  in  another. — They  therefore  feared  it  in  no  other. 
This  gave  it  Opportunity  to  fhew  itfelf  in  a  new  Form*  and 
Oppofition  became  again  a  Faction  in  the  Reign  of  the  late  King 
William,  and  a  Faction  of  a  much  more  dangerous  Nature  than 
the  firft. 

For  whereas  the  Republicans,  who  are  the  Leaders  of  the  firft 
Faction,  are  in  this  Country  little  more  than  Whigs  overheated 
by  Oppreflion,  and  an  extravagant  Abufe  of  Power  ;  as  in  rea- 
lity there  is  very  little  of  that  Principle  exifting  among  Men  of 
Property  and.- Fortune,  and  as  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  Men  of  an 
inferior  Clafs ;  they  may  be  eafily  brought  to  moderate  their 
Views  by  what  it  is  in  the  Power  of  every  honeft  Government 
to  apply  :  But  the  Leaders  of  the  fecond  Faction  fet  out  with 
Expectations,  that  no  Government,  without  being  felo  de  fe, 
can  gratify.  For  thev  fet  out  upon  the  View  of  changing  the 
Prince  upon  the  Throne,  and  in  neceflary  Confequence  to 
transform  the  Conftitutiou  and  Religion  of  the  Kingdom. 

In  a  word,  a  Jacobite  Faction  affumed  the  Shape  of  Oppofi- 
tion in  that  Reign  ;  that  is,  the  People  under  the  Citcumftances 
I  have  mentioned,  and  the  Difcontented  of  all  Denomination* 
acted  in  a  Party,  directed  either  fecretly  or  openlv  by  Leaders, 
whofe  Views  intended  the  Reitoration  of  King  James  II.  or  of 
his  Family. 

Now  that  this  Faction  was  more  dangerous  than  that  which 
bad  appeared  before,  is  farther  manifeft  from  hence.  That  the 
Republicans  profejfed  a  Principle,  and  of  a  kind,  which  led  them 
to  do  verv  great  and  glorious  things.  Their  Zeal  was  indeed 
miftaken,  but  it  clafhed  in  its  Purfuit,  neither  with  the  Honour 
nor  the  Independency  of  their  Country,  and  the  Strength  of 
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this  Party  lay  in  the  Accefiion  of  thofe  who  had  the  grcateft 
Share  of  Scale  and  Honefty.  — They  weie  therefore  fleady  in 
every  Conjuncture  to  defend  the  Nation  againft  its  Enemies  a- 
broad,  and  particularly  againft  its  rnoft  dangerous  Enemy  of  all 
the  French  ;  and  unlets  in  Times  of  extream  and  rare  Neceffi- 
ty,  were  deferted  conftantly  by  their  Auxiliaries  the  Whigs,  be- 
fore they  could  bring  their  Scheme  to  any  mature  Effect. 

But  the  'Jacobite  Faction  profeffed  no  Principle  at  all,  or  fuch 
asdeferves  the  Name  of  none. They  had  indeed  a  View,  but  it 
was  private  Title,  the  Intereft  of  one  Man,  and  of  one  Family. 
An  Object  in  itfelf  unworthy  any  Party,  and  criminal  too  in 
the  high  eft  Degree,  in  this  Inftance,  becaufe  it  was  the  private 
Title,  and  the  Intereft  of  a  Man  and  Family,  who  by  their  E- 
ducation  and  Religion  were  nourifhed  in  a  fatal  Enmity  to  their 
Country. --Thefe  Men  therefore,  from  the  indifpeafible  Nature 
of  this  their  firft  View,  could  be  animated  with  no  good  Sentiment 
for  the  Publick,  and  from  the  Circumftances  of  their  Cafe,  were 
obliged  to  affid  the  Ambition,  fupport  the  Power,  and  abet  the 
Views  of  France,  by  whofe  Force  alone  they  could  hope  to  bring 
their  Point  to  bear.  Their  Oppofition  therefore  tended  in  every 
Step  todeftroy  the  Honour  and  Independency  oftheirown  Coun- 
try;. The  Strength  of  their  Party  lay  in  the  Accefiion  of  thofe 
who  were  the  weakeft  and  rnoft  dilhoneft  Men  ;  for  who  elfs 
could  join  in  fuch  a  View  as  this  ;  and  therefore  as  all  who  fur- 
niftied  them  Affiftance  muft  be  either  tainted  in  their  Principles 
to  their  Country,  or  wrong  in  their  Heads  before  they  could  en- 
gage with  them,  their  Conduit  was  conftant,  orwilful  Error; 
and  thus  their  Auxiliaries  the  Tories,  if  ever  they  feparated  from 
their  Faction,  never  did  it  tiil  it  was  almoft  too  late,  and  never 
faw  that  they  were  deceived,  or  that  they  blindly  concurred  to 
the  Ruin  of  their  Country,  tiil  that  Ruin  was  at  the  very  Gate. 

It  is  vifible  from  hence,  that  there  is  much  lefs  Danger  from 
a  Republican  than  from  a  'Jacobite  ;  or  in  fofter  Terms,  from  a 
Whig  than  from  a  Tory  Oppofition.  A  Whig  Oppofition  is  there- 
fore that  aione  with  which  the  People  for  many  Years  have 
ventured  to  concur,  and  the  only  one  with  which  they  can  for 
a  Moment  concur  fafely. 

But  even  when  they  follow  this,  they  are  not  alvjays  without 
Danger.  For  when  Oppofition  under  any  Title  rifeshigh,  and 
.becomes  formidable,  demanding  fuch  Terms,  as  Government 
is  honeftly  under  equal  and  real  Difficulty  either  to  grant  or 
to  refufe,  the  Symptoms  are  ftrcng,  and  the  Sufpicion  gene- 
rally juft,  that  fuch  an  Oppofition  is  converted  into  Faction.  • — 
Nor  can  the  Generality  of  Men  diftingujlh  eaftly  of  what 
'  Species  it  may   be;  for  both    the   Republican  Principles,  and. 
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the  Jacobite  Views,  being  long  fincefufficiently  dete^led,  and  be- 
ing therefore  both  become  deteftable  to  all  honeft  Men  ;  both 
the  one  and  the  other  are  extreamly  careful  not  to  avow  their 
rcfpectivePurfuits.--When  they  take  off  the  Mafk  with  greateft 
Freedom,  the  Republicans  denominate  their  Faction  bynoharfher 
Name  than  thatofa  Whig,  northe  'Jacobites  than  that  of  a  Tory 
Oppofition.—  Nor  would  the  Whigs  be  brought  to  fupport  the 
one,  northe  Tories  to  abet  the  other  without  this  Artifice;  and 
jet  by  this  Delufion  of  Names,  both  Parties  have  been  at  diffe- 
rent Times  led  on  till  they  have  very  near  ceftroyed  the  Con- 
stitution. In  fact,  every  Faction  will,  without  Scruple,  afiume 
any  Appellation  to  irnpof---  upon  Mankind  ;  and  the  moll:  hive* 
terate  Jacobite  Faction,  to  carry  its  View,  will  profefs  to  act 
upon  a  Whig  Principle,  when  that  becomes  the  favourite  Princi- 
ple, as  it  is  at  this  Time.  An  Oppofition  therefore  may  become 
Republican  or  Jacobite,  when  the  Vulgar  little  conceive  it  to  be 
either.  The  Judgment  mufl  be  formed  not  upon  what  Men  call 
themfelves,  b;it  upon  what  they  do,  upon  what  they  act,  upon 
what  is  thevifible  Tendency  of  their  Meafures  and  Purfuits.-- 
Whether  they  are  a  Faction  or  not,  or  of  what  Species  their 
Faction  is,  c^n  be  determined  only  by  their  Conduct,  and  may 
be  infallibly  determined  by  that  means.  Now  the  Criterion 
of  a  Whig  Conduct,  is  (as  may  be  collected  from  what  we  have 
already  obferved)  to  refiji  and  reduce  the  Power,  and  the  Crite- 
rion of  a  Jacobite  or  Tory  Paction,  direclly  or  indirectly,  to  r.fpfl, 
encourage,  and  fupport  the  Interefts  of  France. 

This  I  have  premifed  to  give  a  general  Idea  of  the  Nature  of 
Oppofition,  and  of  Fad  ion  in  this  Country,  that  I  may  with 
more  Facility  lay  open  to  the  Pubiick  what  I  have  to  c  ffer  as  to 
the  Oppofition  of  thisTime---and  which  I  think  it  my  Duty 
to  offer,  becaufe  I  will  be  bold  to  affirm,  that  thev  are  grofsly  de- 
ceived  in  it,  and  that  inftead  of  purfuing  a  Whig  Oppofition, 
which  they  conceive  it  to  be,  they  now  abet  and  fi  pport  a  Tory 
Oppofition,  and  a  Jacobite  Faction,  which  from  the  Circumflances 
of  this  Time,  and  the  Impudence  of  its  proceeding,  is  become  more 
dangerous  than  ever  that  Fuel! on  yet  has  been  in  this  Nation. 

Hud  this  been  afierted.  two  Years  ago,  it  would  have  met 
with  nothing  but  Ridicule,  and  it  would  have  been  impofhble 
to  have  induced  the  Majority  of  the  People  of  England  to  have 
believed  that  the  Jacobites  coi  \  1  . v  ever  given  this  Country 
any  Uneafinefs  again.  —  The  Reafon  is  very  evident. 

All  the  ill  Humours  of  the  Nation  collected  together  had, 
for  feveral    Years   laft  paft,  combined   a   very   ftrong   Oppo- 
fition ;  but    this   Oppofition    was    led    by    Whigs,    by   Men 
known  to  be  of  this  Principle,  and  they'  had   the  Afcendant 
3  both 
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both  by  their  fuperior  Abilities  and  Experience,  and  by  thf 
Turn  of  the  Nation,  to  fuch  a  Degree,  that  they  kept  down, 
all  Efforts  of  the  Jacobites.  They  directed  the  Means  of  Op- 
pofition  ;  and  the  Tendency  was  therefore  to  Points  wholly 
free  from  any  Symptoms  of  that  kind.  The  Tories  and  Jaco- 
/<ito  fullenly  worked  on  under  thefe  Leaders,  and  could  never 
attain  any  Degree  of  Influence  over  Men  of  better  Parts,  and 
better  Principles  ;  they  knew  not  directly  whither  they  were 
going,  but  they  hoped  towards  Confufion,  and  that  they  might 
have  a  Chance  to  work  out  fomething  if  that  Confufion  fhould 
arife. — The  People  at  the  Beginning  of  that  Qppofition,  which 
lafled  near  twenty  Years,  were  living  in  great  Numbers,  who 
remembered  the  Conduct  of  this  Faction  in  the  Reign  of  King 
William  and  Queen  Anne. — They  remembered  how,  after  King 
William  was  feated  upon  the  Throne,  and  after  being  grown 
deteltable  by  various  Attempts  of  Plots  and  AiTaffinations,  they 
had  been  obliged  to  foften  their  true  Name  into  that  of  Tory ; 
how  under  that  Title  they  had  difclaimed  their  fecret  Tenet,  and 
profefTed  only  to  maintain  certain  Opinions  as  to  Church  and 
State,  which  had  been  plaufibly  introduced  among  the  People  in 
the  great  Rebellion  by  the  Clergy,  and  inculcated  from  the 
Pulpit,  to  make  a  Party  againft  the  violent  Doctrines  of  the  Re- 
publicans of  that  Time. — The  wrong  Opinions  of  the  one  be- 
got thofe  wrong  Opinions  of  the  other  :  And  though  the  Paf- 
fion  of  the  firjl  had  been  dif^raced  by  the  I  flue  of  that  Rebel- 
lion, the  Nonfenfe  of  the  other  had  not  yet  difgraced  itfelf  (o 
far  —  The  Prejbyterians  had  ruined  both  the  Church  and  Mo- 
narchy ;  but  the  High  Churchmen  had  not  brought  in  Popery 
and  arbitrary  Power,  they  had  even  affifted  (at  lafl)  in  fome  De- 
gree at  the  P.evolution  to  keep  it  out — The  Publick  in  general 
were  not  able  to  judge  but  of  what  they  faw  ;  and  they  did 
not  fee  how  near  they  -were  to  have  done  both  before  they  had 
the  Senfe  to  ftop,  nor  how  they  were  puzzled  to  reconcile  their 
Nonfenfe  with  that  Conduct.  Thefe  therefore  were  the  favourite 
Party  of  that  Time.— -Of  thefe  the  Jacobites,  laid  hold  :--AU  this 
the  People,  during  the  late  Gppofition,  faw  very  clearly  ;  (lor 
many,  as  f  have  obferved,  were  at  the  Commencement  of  it 
living,  when  the  Jacobites,  thus  under  the  Name  of  Tories, 
led  the  Oppohtion  of  that  Time  j).  how  the  People  were  de- 
luded by  it ;  whither  they  were  carried,  and  what  Pretences 
they  had  ufed. 

They  remembered  that  this  Faction  fet  out  with  a  furious 
pretended  Zeal  for  Monarchy,  Non-  Ref /lance,  and  Heredi- 
tary Right  -t  they  remembered   how  they  itirred  up  the  People 
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with  imaginary  Degrees  about  the  Church  ;  they  remembered 
above  all  the  infamous  Endeavours  ufed  to  diftrefs  the  Govern- 
ment in  its  Attempt  to  reduce  the  Paver  of  France,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  Exertion  of  our  own  Weight  to  maintain  the  Ballance 
of  Europe.—  -The  various  Means  exercifed  by  different  Perfons 
at  the  fame  time  according  to  their  different  Capacities  to  effect 
this  End,  and  according  to  the  different  Capacities  of  thofe  upon 
whom  they  pracTdfed— fometimes  pretending  that  we  had  nothing 
to  do  with  Affairs  upon  the  Continent-— fometimes  that  the 
View  of  reducing  Francs  was  impracticable,  that  the  Expence 
was  not  poilible  to  be  borne,  that  our  Trade  was  ruined-  lome- 
tirr.es  that  France  was  really  not  dangerous--- equally  magnify- 
ing r  ;ry  S  iccefs  of  that  Power  to  terrify,  equally  mifreprefent- 
ing  every  Deftat  to  betray  their  Countrymen  into  a  falfe  Secu- 
rity —  ridii  uling  every  Meafure  that  was  taken  for  that  End — 
iniinuating,  that  tl:e  King  was  a  Dutchman^  and  had  only  the 
Intereft  of  Holland  at  Heart— that  every  Alliance  was  made  for 
the  Intereft  of  the  Dutch  alone  —  that  the  Nation  was  beggared 
for  a  Foreign  View-— that  the  King  delighted  in  War,  becaufe 
it  afforded  a  Pretext  to  maintain  great  Annies--- that  Holland 
was  not  yet  attacked,  and  the  French  King,  whatever  he  pro- 
peed,  co  dd  never  be  ram  enough  to  attempt  that---at  leaf!  that 
till  he  did  attempt  it,  this  Nation  had  no  Reafon  to  ftir,  nor 
any  thing  to  fear. 

They  remembered  this  Con  duel:,  and  (hey  remembered  how 
by  poiibning  the  People  by  thefe  and  an  Infinity  of  other  falfe 
Infmuations,  and  by  Mifreprefentations  of  the  Expence  which 
they  themfelves  rendered  infinitely  more  grievous,  by  the  Ob- 
ftrucTon  given  to  the  Supplies,  and  the  Neceility,  which  pro- 
ceeded from  thence,  of  borrowing  large  Sums  at  high  Intereft, 
they  laid  the  firft  Foundation  for  the  Debt  under  which  the  Na- 
tion vet  labours-— That  by  thefe  Means  they  at  length  reduced 
the  King  to  the  Neceflity  of  confenting  to  the  Partition  Treaty, 
for  ■  h  ch  ths  y  reviled  and  abufed  him,  and  raiied  the  Ferment 
of  the  People  upon  him,  though  it  was  the  Infant  of  their  own 
Fadl  an— That  by  this  means  they  preferved  France  in  the  Ze- 
nith of  her  Power,  at  leihire  to  prepare  againft  the  Death  of  the 
King  of  Spain,  an  Event  which  was  expected  every  Day---That 
though  the  Profpeclcfa  new  War  v,  as  fo  immediate  and  fo  cer- 
tain, they  forced  the  Red  i  .  the  Army  to  feven  :houfand 
Men;  fo  that  when  the  War  of  1702  broke  out,  before  the 
Grand  Alliance  could  take  place,  by  the  Management  of  thefe 
faithful  and  fteady  Friends  of  France,  that  Prince  was  enabled 
to  make  an  entire  Seizure  of  the  Spa  ■  ,-ch^,  and  to 
ftrengthcu  himfelf  to  fuch  a  Point,  as  co  carry  on  a  War  againft 
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moil  of  the  Powers  of  Europe  for  twelve  fucceflive  Years,  to 
which  England  alone  contributed  above  Seventy  Millions. 

They  remembered  farther,  (though  this  pernicious  Conduit 
had  effranged  the  Nation  from  them  for  a  time,  and  had  caft 
the  Adminiftration  of  Affairs  into  the  Hands  of  the  Whigs  ; 
during  which  whole  Period,  this  Nation  was  attended  with  the 
molt  amazing  Series  of  Succefies  ever  read  of  in  Hiftory  ;)  that 
the  fame  Men  continued  the  lame  Practices,  till  by  low  Arts, 
they  had  frightned,  and  by  infamous  Inflnuations  gained  both 
upon  her  and  upon  the  People,  ftill  concealing  their  grand  View 
till  they  had  got  into  the  Adminiftration. 

They  remembered  farther  (though  it  feems  to  be  forgotten 
now)  what  they  did  when  they  came  there. That  they  be- 
trayed the  Faith  of  this  Nation  and  deferted  their  Allies. 

That  they  did  it  with  Circ  jmftances,  which  clearly  proved 
their  Intention  to  yield  them  up  a  Sacrifice  to  France. — — 
That  they  made  a  feparate  and  an  infamous  Peace,  by  which 
they  faved  France  from  inevitable  and  immediate  Ruin,  and 
caff,  away  that  immenfe  Treafure,  which  had  been  expended  in 
the  War,  entailing  a  future  Expence  frill  greater  even  than  that 
they  had  thus  iniquitoufly  thrown  away  ;  expofing  us  to  greater 
Danger  than  we  had  even  then  efcaped,  laying  a  Foundation 
for  her  Advancement  to  a  much  higher  Point  of  Power,  and 
preventing  at  the  fame  time,  by  their  Perfidy  to  the  Confede- 
rates, as  far  as  in  them  lay,  all  Probability  of  the  fame  Union 
to  obftrucf  her  Views  again. 

They  remembered  how  clearly  and  how  fteadily  this  Plan 
of  ferving  France,  had  been  purfued,  and  how  it  was  brought 

to  its  full  Effect. And  they  remembered  how  near   their 

Grand  View,  to  which  this  was  fecondary,  was  brought  to  an 

Iffue  too. In  what  manner  before  the  Death  of  the  Queen, 

they  had  deeply  laid  the  Plot  of  abufmg  her  Authority  to  bring 
the  Pretender  to  the  Throne.— How  notwithftanding  their  af- 
fected Loyalty  to  their  Royal  Miffrefs,  by  which  they  had  not 
only  duned  her,  but  deceived  the  Nation  ;  they  bafely  medita- 
ted her  Ruin,  to  whofe  Weaknefs  they  owed  their  Advancement. 
— How  by  their  dark  Intrigues  they  broke  her  declining  Confti- 
tution  and  caufed  her  Death. — The  only  Service  they  ever  did 
her  ;  fending  that  unhappy  Princefs,  by  this  Precipitation  of 
her  Fate,  to  a  better  World,  before  fhe  had  experienced  in  this, 
far  '/orfe  Calamities,  which  they  were  preparing  for  her  j  the 
Lois  of  her  Crown  and  Dignity,  perhaps  a  violent  End,  at  leaffc 
Imprifonment  for  Life. 

They  remembered  the  Deliverance  of  this  Nation  by  the 
Acceffion  of  his  late  Majefty  in  the  moil  critical  Conjuncture., 

—The/ 
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»— They  remembered  the  Confidence  of  this  Confpiracy,  which 
had  ripened  To  far  in  four  Years  Tory  Adminiftration,  that 
they  thought  themfelves  able  to  effect  that  by  Force,  when  they 
had  loft  all  Power,  which  could  not  have  been  defeated  had  they 
continued  a  few  Months  longer  in  it. — They  remembered  the 
late  Rebellion,  which  broke  out  immediately  after,  and  which 
was  fuppreffed,  more  by  the  Interpofition  of  Divine  Providence, 
than  by  human  Means. 

Remembring  all  this,  the  laft  Scene  of  which  happened  not 
eleven  Years  before  the  Commencement  of  the  late  Qppo- 
fition,  which  may  be  properly  dated  from  the  Hanover  Treaty 
in  1725. — The  P.°opie  could  not  entertain  a  Fear  of  a  Tory 
Faction.—  This  Scene  of  Wickednefs  had  fo  fully  detected 
thofe,  who  fet  themfelves  in  the  Front  of  fuch  a  Faction,  that 
even  the  lories, themfelves  blufhed  to  fee  the  Tools  they  had  been 
made  ;  and  trembled  equally  with  the  Whigs,  at  the  Hazards 
which  their  Folly  had  brought  upon  the  Nation  ;  fuch  as,  to  do 
them  equal  Juftice,  their  Heads  had  never  comprehended,  nor 
their  Hearts  ever  intended  to  promote. — The  fhamelefs  Conduct 
of  that  Adminiftration,  with  regard  to  France,  and  the  Pre- 
tender, caufed  an  univerfal  Averfion  to  the  Tories  ;  and  many 
of  them,  fenlible  of  the  Errors  of  their  former  Conduct,  re- 
tained nothing  of  what  they  were  but  the  Name.— The  whole 
Nation  appeared  united  in  a  warm  Attachment  to  the  prefent 
Royal  Family.-— The  Facl'ion  of  which  we  fpeak,  fenfible  of 
their  wounded  Intereft,  hardly  mewed  themfelves  in  any  Shape, 
for  fome  Years.— -Any  new  Oppofition  avowedly  begun  by 
them  in  that  Conjuncture,  would  have  ruined  them  for  ever. 
- — Their  Arts  and  their  falfe  Pretences  were  too  recent  to  impofe- 
upon  Mankind. — And  their  Converjion,  had  they  pretended  anyt 
would  have  been  too  fudden  and  unnatural  to  have  gained  Belief. 

As  Security  rarely  fails  to  be  the  Mother  of  Danger,  fo  it  was 
with  us, — This  feeming  Security  deceived  both  the  Mini/ier, 
and  the  Publick.  I  fhall  fpeak  frankly  and  without  Partiality  to 
either. — It  tempted  him  to  a£t  with  too  much  Wantonnefs, 
and  Negligence  in  Power. — It  tempted  others  too  much  to  in- 
dulge their  Refentment  and  private  Views. ---The  Facl'ion  was 
no  longer  dreaded  but  defpifed.-— When  that  has  been  the  Cafe, 
it  has  been  always  found,  at  length 

Incedimus  per  Ignes 

Suppojitos  cineri  dolofo.         Kor. 

The  Minifler,  void  at  firft  of  all  Apprehenfion  of  this  latent 
©anger,  gratified  his  ill  Humour  to,  or  took  no  Pains  to  manage 

the 
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the  ill  Humours  of,  thofe  he  happened  to  diflike,  neglected1 
Popularity  too  much,  and  ftudied  only  how  to  avoid  War,  as 
the  Means  to  procure  the  Continuance  and  the  Eafe  of  his 
Adminiftration. — Fie  knew  that  in  War,  if  not  fuccefsful, 
the  ill  Succefs  is  always  attributed  to  the  Minifter. — If  fortu- 
tunate,  that  it  was  unavoidably  attended  with  great  Expence, 
at  which,  in  the  long  run,  the  People  murmur. — He  likevvife 
faw,  that  in  War,  military  Men,  and  acli\'e  Spirits  muft, 
by  degrees,  obtain  fome  Share  of  Power;  which  he  was  de- 
termined to  engrofs. — All  Europe  quickly  faw  this  Foible,  and 
the  two  Powers,  from  whom  we  have  to  fear  the  moft,  the 
French  and  Spaniards,  play'd  him  off  unmercifully. — Their 
Methods  were  different,  but  both  tending  to  the  fame  End. 
—The  French  flittered  him  with  an  infidious  Friendfhip,  and 
the  Affeclation  of  a  pacifick  Difpofition. — The  Spaniards  bul- 
lied him  upon  every  Turn. — It  muft  be  candidly  confeiTed 
that  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  in  17  13,  and  the  Difficulties  unadjuft- 
ed  then,  had  greatlv  embarraffed  all  the  Affairs  of  Europe. — 
France  and  the  Emperor  had  agreed  by  the  Treaties  of  Raftadt^ 
and  Baden  the  following  Year;  but  great  Differences  between 
the  Emperor  and  Spain  fubfifted  till  long  after  this  Minifter 
was  taken  into  that  Employment. — His  Predeceffors  had  been 
puzzled  with  thefe  Differences. — And  in  endeavouring  to  ap- 
peafe  them,  had  already,  by  the  Qimdruple  Alliance,  and  fe- 
veral  fubfequent  Treaties  and  Proceedings,  in  a  great  Degree 
difgufted  both  thofe  Powers.  At  the  Time  therefore,  when 
the  Reins  of  this  Government  were  put  into  his  Hands,  it  re- 
quired greater  Abilities  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  another  Turn 
to  extricate  this  Nation  out  of  thefe  difficult  Ci rcu m fiances.  — 
Inftead  of  adhering  firmly  to  the  Emperor,  this  Minifter  yield- 
ed to  the  Views  of  Spain,  who  infulted  us  till  fne  had  carried 
one  Point,  and  then  infulted  us  again,  till  fhe  had  obtained  a- 
nother.- — The  Minifter  ftill  vainly  flattering  himfelf  with  gain- 
ing that  Power  by  conftant  Obligations.  —  But  the  Queen, 
who  governed  there,  knew  neither  any  Sentiment  of  Grati- 
tude, nor  any  Limits  to  her  Ambition. — 'By  this  Conduct  he 
ftill  provoked  the  Emperor  to  a  higher  Degree,  which  Spain 
obferving,  took  that  Opportunity  to  accommodate  her  own 
Affairs  with  the  Imperial  Court. 

This  fudden  Friendfhip  between  the  Courts  of  Vienna  and 
Madrid  alarmed  the  Minifter,  who  knew  he  had  not  the 
Friendfhip  of  the  one  Court,  whatever  he  had  done  and  fuf- 
fered  for  it;  and  that  he  had  juftly  incurred  the  Refentments 
of  the  other.  He  therefore  grew  jealous  of  this  Union,  and 
dreaded  fome  Effect  from  it,  though  he  knew  not  what. — 

Hi 
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He  apprehended  that  the  Peace  of  Europe  was  upon  the  Point 
of  being  difturbed  again  ;  and  without  confidering  the  Nature 
of  fuch  Diilutbance,  that  it  could  not  prejudice  this  Country  -y 
that  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  the  moft  delirable  Event  that 
could  have  happened,  and  that  France  could  alone  have  Rea- 
fon  to  confider  this  Union  with  a  jealous  Eye: — He  fuffered 
himfelf  to  be  impofed  upon  by  imaginary  Fears,  infinuated  by 
France,  and  immediately  exerted  himfelf  to  form  a  Confede- 
racy againft  the  Emperor  and  Spain  ;  whofe  Union  was  effect- 
ed by  themfclves,  for  no  other  Reafon  but  becaufe  we  had  re- 
fufed  to  mediate  for  them  ;  and  that  neither  Decency  nor  Re- 
fentment  could  permit  Spain  to  accept  the  Mediation  of  France  y 
from  whom  fhe  had  received  a  recent  Indignity  of  a  very  high 
Nature,  by  fending  back  the  Infanta ,  who  had  been  betrothed 
to  the  King  of  France. 

This  Confederacy, which  went  by  the  Name  of  the  Hanover 
Treaty,  was  concluded  between  France,  Prujfia,  and  Great 
Britain,  the  23d  of  September,  1725,  about  four  Months 
after  the  Treaty  between  the  Emperor  and  Spain,  concluded 
at  Vienna. — The  late  King  of  Prujfia  was  then  living,  and  it 
is  obvious  by  the  Conduct  of  the  Son,  what  Views  the  Father 
might  have  had  to  induce  him,  among  other  Difcontents  with 
the  Imperial  Court,  to  come  into  this  Meafure.— And  it  was 
ftill  much  more  obvious,  why  France  fhould  have  joined  in  a 
Project,  which  was  of  her  own  Invention,  and  the  only  Mea- 
fure, that  could  have  recovered  her  out  of  the  moft  dangerous 
Situation  that  fhe  was  ever  in.— The  Houfe  of  Bourbon  was 
divided  againft  itfelf,  and  fhe  was  very  fenfible  it  could  not 
have  ftood  ,  if  this  Alliance  between  the  Emperor  and 
Spain  had  continued  in  Force.— -The  natural  Antipathy  of 
the  Imperial  Court,  and  the  Refentments  of  Spain  to  France, 
too  plainly  accounted  for  the  Sums  remitted  from  the  Spanijh 
Court  to  Vienna,  and  the  vaft  Encreafe  of  the  Imperial  Ar- 
mies.  Thefe   Armies  could   not   have  waded  through  the 

Ocean  to'  have  attacked  Great  Britain  :  The  Emperor  had 
not  a  fingle  Ship  to  bring  them  hither,  and  the  Fleets  of  Spain 
had  been  deftroyed  in  the  Mediterranean  in  the  Year  17 18. — 
Had  it  therefore  been  as  folemnly  true,  as  it  was  undoubtedly 
falfe,  that  thofe  Stipulations  had  been  made  in  the  Vienna  Treaty 
to  affec"t  Great  Britain,  which  the  Minifter  had  been  impofed 
upon  himfelf,  or  defired  to  impofe  on  others  to  believe,  Great 
Britain  muft  have  been  out  of  its  Senfes  to  have  been  alarmed  at 
them. — A  Squadron  of  Ships  of  War  fent  upon  the  Coafts  of 
Spain,  and  another  of  Obfervation  on  our  own  Coafts,  together 
With  the  Body  of  Forces  conftantly  maintained  at  Home,  would! 

hav# 
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have  prevented  all  Pofllbility  of  the  fmalleft  Danger  of  Inva« 
fion,  which  can  never  bejuftly  feared  but  from  France  alone, 
or  France  and  Spain  united,  a  Cafe  viiibly  not  then  exifting,  and 
more  remote  than  it  ever  was.- -The  French  therefore  well  knew 
that  thefe  Preparations  muft  have  been  defigned  againft  them- 
felves  ;  and  if  the  very  diftant  Sound  of  War  had  not  terrified 
the  Minifter  to  the  Lofs  of  his  Wits,  we  might  probably  have 
feen  an  Event  at  that  Time,  which  we  fhall  probably  never 
have  in  our  Power  to  fee  again — The  Houfe  of  Bourbon  ruined 
by  itfelf,  and  France  reduced,  without  the  Expence  of  a  fingle 
Shilling  to  this  Country. 

We  have  now  (ten.  France  preferved,  and  the  Houfe  of  Au- 
Jfria  confederated  againft  by  its  natural  and  old  Ally  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  we  have  feen  the  fame  effected  by  the  Pufillanimity  of 
a  Whig  Minijler,  which  was  the  conftant  View  of  a  Tory  Admi- 
nijiration.— -The  fame  honeft  Zeal  which  animated  the  Whigs 
againft  the  Tories,  mofr,  juftly  and  indifpenfibly  induced  many 
of  them  to  enter  into  an  Oppofttion  to  an  Administration,  who 
with  different  Principles  purfued  the  fame  End-— This  will  war- 
rant, before  God  and  Man,  the  Oppofttion  that  we  have  lately 
feen.—  It  mews,  that  it  was  carried  on  upon  Whig  Principles  ; 
that  it  was  the. grand  Principle- of  humbling  France,  and  of  af- 
fifting  the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  to  which  they  adhered,  and  which 
they  intended  to  maintain  by  this  Oppofition  —  It  was  not  a 
Quarrel  about  particular  Laws  or  Alterations  of  the  Conftitu- 
tion,  as  it  is  now  falfely  fuggefted  to  have  been.  Something  of 
this  kind  is  attempted  in  the  Courfe  of  every  Oppofition,  and 
fomething  of  this  kind  is  from  time  to  time  neceflary,  within 
the  Bounds  of  Moderation,  to  be  done,  to  confine  Government 
to  its  firft  Principles,  and  proper  to  be  attempted  in  fome  Con- 
junctures, even  in  a  further  Degree  than  it  is  intended  to  be 
done,  to  keep  Minifters  of  a  certain  Character  in  Awe,  and  to 
maintain  the  People  in  a  Senfe  of  their  Advantages,  which  fuch 
Minifters,  without  that  lively  Senfe  in  them,  might  have  it  o- 
therwife  in  their  Power  to  impair — But  thefe  were  fecondary 
Views ;  the  grand  Point  intended,  and  what  thefe  were  em- 
ployed only  as  Engines  to  attain,  was  to  remove  the  Minifter,  and 
to  bring  back  the  Councils  of  this  Country  to  its  true  Intereji, 

The  Conjuncture  v/as  now  come,  which  had  been  long  im- 
patiently expected  by  the  Faction--- Confufion  was  begun— and 
the  Government  attacked  without  the  leaft  Appearance  that  the 
Faction  had  been  the  Authors  of  it— The  Whigs,  who  oppofed, 
did  it  with  great  Vigour,  but  were  ftill  known  to  be  true  in  their 
Principles,  both  to  the  King  and  to  the  Conftitution — The 
Faction,  who  could  not,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  venture  ts 
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have  avowedly  begun  a  new  Oppofition  than f elves,  orpraelifed  their 
for?ner  Arts,  which  were  too  recent  to  impofe  upon  Mankind,  or 
pretended  a  Converfion,  which  would  have  been  too  fudden  and  un- 
natural to  have  gained  Belief,  found  the  Occafion  extrcamly  apt 
to  bufy  themfelves  again  —  They  would  have  joined  with  the 
Minifter,  who  was  now  indifcreetly  doing  what  they  wifhed,  if 
they  had  believed  he  had  wifhed  it  too  ;  but  as  they  knew  he 
did  it  by  a  kind  of  fatal  Neceffity,  which  a  Series  of  Errors  had 
induced,  they  knew  that  neither  he,  nor  that  Part  of  the  Whigs* 
who  continued  to  fupport  him,  fome  through  the  fame  Blind- 
nefs,  fome  through  Gratitude  to  him,  fome  through  the  very 
Apprehenfion  of  them,  and  fome  for  other  Reafons  ;  yet  none  of 
them  did  it  upon  their  Views,  or  would  ever  concur  to  bring  it  to 
their  defired  Conclufion. — They  therefore  knew  that  they  would 
fooner  or  later  change  this  Conduct,  and  that  befides  they  would 
never  join  with  them. — The  only  Game  they  therefore  had  to 
play,  was  to  a£f.  an  under  Part  with  this  Whig  Oppofition — 
By  this  Conducl:  they  had  a  double  Policy  ;  firjl,  to  concur  in 
raifing  the  Ferment  of  the  Nation  to  the  higheft  Point  they 
could  (which  by  long  Obfervation  never  was  yet  raifed  fince 
the  Revolution,  but  that  it  took  a  Turn  in  favour  of  their  great 
View)  zudfecondly,  to  efface  the  Sufpicions  that  the  Nation 
entertained  of  them. 

The  grand  Criterion  of  the  Conduct  of  the  two  Parties  be- 
ing (as  I  have  already  obferved,)  of  the  W?igs,  to  oppofe  the 
Growth  of  the  Power  of  France,  and  of  the  Tories,  to  advance 
the  Interrjls  of  that  Power — The  Faction  concurring  in  this  Op- 
pofition, which  fo  directly  formed  itfelf  upon  the  Whig  Prin- 
ciple, exerting  themfelves  with  the  utmoft  Rancour  and  feem- 
ing  Sincerity  againft  the  Minifter,  for  his  Conduct  with  regard 
to  France,  uniting  in  ail  the  Popular  Bills,  and  Republican  Pro- 
pofitions,  (which  were  by  this,  and  have  commonly  been  by  all 
Whig  Oppofitions,  more  efpecially  indulged,)  and  being  filent 
upon  theTopicks  of  Paffive  Obedience,  Non-refjlance,  and  the 
Danger  of  the  Church,  from  all  thefe  Circumffances  joined  to  a 
"Partiality  to  believe  well  of  thofe  who  affifr.  us,  let  the  Motives 
be  what  they  will,  and  a  Tendency  to  difbelieve  the  Minifter, 
who  very  conftantly  rung  the  Alarm  againft  their  fecret  Princi- 
ples, all  which  was  improved  by  the  rncft  folemn  Affurances  of 
their  good  Intentions ;  they  at  length  wrought  upon  thePublick 
to  believe,  that  their  Views  were  intirely  changed. — Many  were 
by  this  Time  dead,  who  remembered  all  thofe  Arts  and  Prac- 
tices which  I  have  formerly  mentioned,  and  a  new  Race  were 
bv  thisTime  fprung  up  in  their  Room,  by  their  Age,  and  the 
Nature  of  Youth,  fufceptible  of  light  ImpreiEons,  actuated  by 
w^rm  PaiTionSj  and  ignorant  of  what  had  palled  before  their 
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Times. — To  this  were  added  fuch  a  Series  of  Miftakes,  and  fuch 
unfortunate  Events,  as  brought  the  Interefts  of  ali  our  Allies, 
and  confequently  the  Interefts  of  Britain,  into  the  utmoft  Dan- 
ger, the  Minifter  ftill  unavoidably  blundering  on,  not  able  to 
make  a  Peace,  nor  to  carry  on  a  War — Harrafting  the  Country 
by  great  and  fruitlefs  Expences,  to  provide  Forces  againfr. 
Events,  which  were  neither  fufficient  to  anfwer  the  End,  and 
which  he  never  had  Refolution  to  employ  towards  the  End- 
bubbled  by  France^  infulted  by  Spain,  hated  by  the  Publick. 
Thus  the  Refentments  of  the  Nation  rofe  at  laft  Co  high,  that 
they  became  incapable  to  confider  any  Danger,  or  to  fufpectany 
Treachery  but  from  him. — In  this  Situation  of  Affairs,  it  is  eaiy 
to  account  why  the  Faction  ftill  fubfifted,  and  whv  it  mud  have 
been  a  vain,  perhaps  not  a  wife  Attempt  at  that  Time,  to  have 
endeavoured  to  have  convinced  the  Publick  that  they  did.— • 
The  Whigs,  in  the  Oppofition,  thought  honeftly,  and  they 
thought  truly,  that  the  Nation  was  inevitably  ruined,  if  this 
Minifter  continued  to  govern  in  our  Councils  longer.  The 
Houfe  of  Auftria,  which  is  as  much  the  Barrier  to  the  Liber- 
ties of  Britain  as  the  ftrong  Towns  of  Flanders  are  to  the  Dutch 
Republick,  was  reduced  to  the  loweft  Ebb,  and  upon  the  very 
Brink  of  utter  Deftru&ion. — No  effectual  Means  propofed,  no 
Means  poflible  during  his  Continuance  in  Power  to  give  it  any  AL 
fiftance.  In  th  is  Condition  they  were  compelled  to  ufe  the  Aid  of 
anySet  of  Men  whatever,  to  procure  the  Removal  of  this  Mini- 
fter; and  they  thought  they  might  depend  fafely  upon  the  national 
Experience  of  the  paft  Behaviour  of  the  Faction,  upon  the  Inte- 
grity  and  Well-meaningof  the  Generality  of  the  People,  upon  the 
real  Excellency  and  peculiar  Bleflmgs  of  this  Constitution,  never 
in  any  Event  to  be  overborne  by  either  a  Jacobite  or  Tory  Fac- 
tion.—In  fine,  they  trufted  to  their  own  Influence,  which  then 
governed  and  directed  the  whole  Oppofition  without  Controul, 
to  fettle  and  confolidate  the  Principles  of  the  Nation,  as  foon 
as  the  Minifter  was  removed,  and  his  Meafures  rectified. 

Thefe  are  the  true,  and  they  are  fufficient  Reafons  to  explain 
why  the  Nation  gradually  lefTened  in  its  Appreheniion  of  this 
Faction,  why  the  Tories  thus  combined  were  conceived  to  be 
no  longer  what  they  had  been  formerly.  But  the  Whigs,  who 
led  the  Oppofition,  and  were  moft  confiderable  in  it,  who  now 
compofe  the  Adminiftration  in  Part,  and  who  now  oppofe  no 
longer,  were  not  (o  eafily  deceived. ---They  could  not  but 
obferve  the  Views  of  thefe  Men  in  their  pretended  Coalition 
with  them.— -They  could  not  avoid  feeing  (though  they 
prevented,  and  difcouraged  them  as  much  as  they  could,  and 
kept  them  down  in  a  very  great  Degree)  the  malevolent  En- 
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deavours  of  thefe  Men,    to  poifon  the  Minds  of  the  People 
againft  the  Royal  Family,  and  to  give  the  general  Difcontent 
a  Tendency    to    Difaffeclion     againft.    the  Prince   upon   the 
Throne  ;  which  they  laboured  wholly  to  confine  to  the  Perfon 
of  the  Minijler. — They  law  too  evidently,    to  be  duped  by 
any  of  their  Pretences,  that  they  maintained  the  fame  Invete- 
racy to  the  Whigs. — They  fupported  no  Whig  in  any  Election, 
where  they  could  poffibly  avoid   it,    without  ~a~Detcc~tion  of 
themfelves,    or  the  Ruin  of  an  Oppofition   i'o  convenient  to 
their  View. — -The  Whigs  even  faw  much  more,  which  in  that 
Circumfhnce  it  was  not  their  Intereir.  to  difcover  to  the  Pub- 
lick,  that  they  endeavoured,    by  refufing  to  concur  in  feveral 
perfonal  Proportions  againft  the  Minifter,  to  try  whether  they 
could  not  induce  him  to  itrike  a  feparate  Bargain  with  them- 
felves— and  at  the  Clofe  of  the  Oppofition,  in  the  firft  Seffions 
of  this  Parliament,    when  they  adhered  more  firmly  to  thefe 
perfonal  Proportions,    they  knew  it  was  becaufe  the  Minifter 
had  not  catched  at  the  Bait  they  had  thrown  out  for  him,  and 
was  not  to  be  deluded  by  their  Arts. 

From  all  that  we  have  here  obferved,  it  is  very  notorious, 
that  the  laff  Oppofition  was  a  Whig  Oppo/ition,  and  not  a  Tory 
Faction. — That  the  plain  Origin,  and  avowed  Views  of  this 
Oppofition,  weiv  the  Removal  of  the  Minifter,  and  the 
Change  of  hisMeafures. — That  when  this  was  done,  they,  from 
the  very  Beginning  of  that  Oppofition,  intended  no  more, 
never  meant,  nor  were  ever  expected  to  maintain  it  longer.—" 
That  it  would  have  been  inconfiftent  with  their  avowed  Profef- 
fions,  and  with  their  real  Principles,  if  they  had. 

It  is  farther  obvious,  that  the  Tcrj  Facuon,  though  they 
concurred  with  them,  had  done  it  without  either  Principle  or 
rfff-.tlion,  and  never  had  the  Influence  to  give  this  Oppofition 
any  Taint  or  Colour,  nor  wee  the]    fuff  r  mipafs  one 

publick  Meafure  of  their  own — That  the-  W\  .hough  they 

could  notrefufethe  Concurrence  of  their  Votes,  and  their  Af- 
fiftance  to  fwell  the  Number  of  Opponents,  never  pretended, 
or  had  any  real  Friendfhip  with  them,  nor  ever  had  Realcn  from 
their  Sincerity  to  have  it,  much  left  ever  gave  them  any  En- 
couragement to  hope  that  they  would  join  with  them  any 
longer,  than  till  they  had  changed  the  Minifler,  and  changed 
the  Meafures, 

If  then  it  fliall  appear,  that  the  Minifter  and  the  Meafures 
are  n«w  changed — if  it  (hall  appea",  that  thefe  Men  after  this 
c-  'lrurtenced  a  new  Oppofition,  when  the  principal  Whigs,  who 
{jefore  directed  the  Oppofition,  had  done  with  that  Direction, — 
What  Man  can  den.)',  that  the  Leaders  of  the  laic  Oppofition  have 
%  acted 
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a&ed  confidently  and  hov.eflly  both  in  their  firjt  Beginnings  to  op- 

p0fe and  then  in  defijiing  to  oppofe  at  the  Time  they  did. 

And  if  it  mould  appear,  that  the  Whig  Leaders  of  the  late 
Oppofition,  though  they  had  no  further  Connexion  with  thefc 
Men  after  that  Change  of  the  Minifter,  and  theMeafures,  was 
effected,  which  was  the  only  View  they  intended  or  profefTed, 
or  concurred  with  thefe  Men  in,    did  yet  endeavour,  out  of  a 
Defire  to  dcftroy  (as  much  as  in  them  lay,   and  till  they  found 
it  an  Utopian  Undertaking)  the  Evil  of  Parties  in  general,  and 
the  Diftinction  of  Tory  in  particular,    by  ufing  their  Influence 
to  advance  many  of  thefe,  (who  feemed  the  leaft  violent)  into 
Employments,  where  they  might  be  placed  without  the  Danger 
of  their  influencing  the  publickMeafures,  and  where  they  might 
have"  given  Probation  of  their  Sincerity. — If  they  had  actually 
in  a  very  few  Days  begun  to  do  this,  and  if  it  will  appear  that 
for  no  other  viflble  Reafon  but  this,    that  the  Tories  and  Jaco- 
bites were  not  permitted  to  take  the  Government  by  Storm, 
and  that  their  Ambition  could  not  be  fatisfied,  or  their  Views 
anfwered,   without  thofe  Employments  were  conferred  upon 
them,  which  would   inevitably   give  them  the  Power  of  in- 
fluencing the  publick  Meafures  ;  and  if  the  Terms  were  fucb 
as  to  force  their  whole  Faction  into  the  Adminiftration,  with- 
out allowing  the  Prince  to  except  againft  a  fingle  Man,  and  their 
Impatience,  fuch  astodefert  their  Leaders,  and  to  forma  new 
Party  before  they  had  given  them  any  reaionable  Time — What 
Man  can  have  the  Confidence  to  deny,  that  they  acted  not  only 
with  greater  Friend/lnp  to  thefe  Men  than  they  deferved,  but  with 
as  much  Honour  as  it  was  in  human  Power  honejily  to  do  ? 

And  thirdly,  if  it  mould  appear,  that  by  this  new  raifed  Op- 
pofition, itis  themanifeft  View  to  do  that,  which,  as  we  have 
already  obferved,  is  the  Criterion  of  the  Conduct  of  a  Jacobite 
Faction,  viz.  to  advance  the  IntereJls  of  France ;  and  if  this 
manifeft  View  is  now  followed  by  the  very  fame  wicked  Arts 
and  Meafures,  which  that  Faction  in  all  former  Periods  have 
purfued,  I  may  be  juftified  in  that  Affertion  which  it  is  my  Point 
principally  to  prove  —  That  the  Oppofition  of  this  Time  is  not  an 
Oppofition,  but  a  Paclion,  and  that  of  the  mojl  dangerous  kind  to 
this  Nation. 

Now  that  this  is  true,  and  rather  to  illuftrate  than  to  prove 
this  (for  Things  felf-evident,  and  what  arifes  from  the  Recol- 
lection of  Facts,  neither  will  admit,  nor  ftands  in  need  of  Proof) 
I  fnall  make  it  the  Plan  of  my  Difcourfe  in  the  following 
Sheets :  -  -  Fir  ft,  To  /hew  the  State  of 'our  Affair j,  as  they  flood  previous 
to  the  Change  of  the  late  Minifry,  and  to  give  a  Jhort  Deduction  of 
the  Conducl  of  the  Oppofition  till  the  iVloigs  and  the  prefent  Faclion 
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feparated  from  each  other. —  Ijhall  then  obferve  the  ConduR  of  the 
Faclion  thus  jeparated  from  theJVhigs  to  the  End  of  that  Sefions  of 
Parliament.  —  I /hall  in  the  third  Place  obferve  the  Conducl  of  the 
new  Adminijlration,  the  Succefs  of  their  Meafures,  and  the  Dif- 
ference that  appeared  in  the  Situation  of  our  Affairs  upon  the  fecond 
Meeting  of  the  Parliament.--! Jhall/i jew  in  the  next  place ,  the  far- 
ther Meafures  of  the  Faclion  in  their  Attempts  to  delude  the  People, 
in  their  Methods  of  Oppofition,  and  the  Tendency' of  both. —  I  Jhall 
then  proceed  to  ojfer  a  few  candid  Ref eel  ions  upon  thofe  popular  To- 
picks,  which  are  the  Engines  principally  ufedtoplay  upon  the  Paffions 
cf  the  People,  and  to  divert  them  from  a  cool  Refeclion  of  the  true 
Condition  of  our  Affairs  in  this  Conjuncture,  and  conclude  with 
fome  general  Confederations,  which  will  lead  the  Publick  to  a  jufi 
Senfe  of  thofe  Dangers  to  which  they  are  expofed,  by  a  further  Con- 
currence with  what  is  now  plaufibly  called  by  the  tender  Name  of  the 
prefent  Oppofition. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  Conduct  of  the  Minifter, 
with  regard  to  the  Emperor,  Spain  and  France,  at  the  time  of 
the  Flanover-Treaty,  which  throwing  this  Nation  into  the 
Arms  of  France,  and  breaking  off  from  our  old  and  natural 
Connexion  with  the  Houfe  of  Aujlria,  divided  the  Whig  In- 
tereft,  and  was  the  Ground  of  the  late  Oppofition. — We  are 
now  to  fee  the  Meafures  afterwards  purfued  by  the  fame  Mini- 
fter,  and  the  Confequence  they  had. — But  before  I  quit  this  Sub- 
ject of  the  Hanover- Treaty,  which  was  the  fatal  Ground  of  all 
our  prefent  Confufion,  :o  confirm  what  I  have  already  faid,  with 
regard  to  the  juft  Alarm  the  Whigs  took  at  it,  I  muft  obferve, 
that  by  a  feparate  Article  of  this  Treaty,  Great  Britain  engaged, 
*'  in  cafe  War  mould  be  declared  by  the  Empire  againft  France^ 
*c  that  though  {he  was  not  comprized  in  the  Declaration  of  fuch 
*'  War,  Great  Britain  fhould  act  in  Concert  with  France  till 
"  fuch  War  mould  be  determined  ;"  and  by  Virtue  of  the  third 
Article  of  the  fame  Treaty,  "  mould,  if  Neceffity  required, 
*'  declare  War  upon  the  Empire."  And  thus,  fays  a  a  Fo- 
reigner, who  is  quoted  often  upon  Occafions  of  this  Nature, 
and  cannot  be  fufpected  of  any  Party  Concern  in  the  Affairs  of 
this  Country,— 2?y  this  Treaty,  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  then  Firji 
Miniftcr  to  the  Mofl  Chriflian  King,  brought  to  Maturity  what 
his  Prcdcceffor  had  projected,  and  France  at  length  attained  what 
Jhe  had  fo  long  wijhed,  and  for  which  fie  had  in  vain  expended  fuch 
immenfe  Sums  in  the  preceding  Reign. 

The  Confequence  immediate  upon  the  Conclufion  of  this 
Treaty,  was  a  vaft  additional  Expence.  —  And  without  all 
Doubt,  the  Ramnefs  of  this  Meafure  had  engaged  us  in  a  War, 

which 
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which  would  have  ruined  the  Balance  of  Power  in  Europt 
without  Refource,  (the  Powers  of  the  grand  Alliance  beinc 
now  upon  the  Point  of  purfuing  the  Deftruction  of  each  other, 
with  the  fame  determined  Rancour,  which  they  had  formerly- 
exerted  againft  their  common  Enemy  the  French,)  if  the 
Emperor,  notwithstanding  the  Pride  and  Infolence,  of  which 
he  was  accufed,  and  the  fhameful  Indignity  with  which  he 
was  treated,  obferving  the  Danger  in  which  we  had,  by  our 
unnatural  Apprehenjions,  involved  ourfelves,  had  not,  with  an 
happy  Moderation,  himfelf  opened  a  Way,  (in  a  very  uncom- 
mon Manner,  through  the  Channel  of  a  Nuncio  of  the  Pope  at 
Venice,)  to  bring  this  Matter  to  an  Accommodation  ;  fo  that  at 
length,  upon  the  Sufpenlion  of  the  Ojlend  Company,  which 
was  one  of  the  pretended  Subjects  of  the  Quarrel,  a  new  Preli- 
minaryTreatywasfigncdatVienna,\nJune  1727  ;  which  quieted 
our  Minifterial  Fears  of  a  general  War  in  fome  degree  for  a 
Time :  During  this  Interval  we  fuftained  an  immenfe  Expence 
in  defending  Gibraltar,  raifing  Troops  at  Home,  and  hiring 
Troops  abroad,  the  ineftimable  Lofs  of  many  thoufands  of  our 
Seamen,  and  the  Ruin  of  the  never-to-be  forgotten  Squadron 
fent  with  Hofier,  to  rot  in  Sight  of  the  Treafures  of  Peru  and 
Mexico,  at  Porto-Bella. 

But  there  yet  remained  great  Matter  of  Anxiety  ;  for  Spain, 
under  frivolous  Pretences,  which  fhewed  her  mani reft  Contempt 
for  the  BritiJI)  Minifter,  refufed  to  ratify  this  Preliminary  Treaty, 
and  continued  her  Hostilities,  till  the  Emperor,  with  great  Can- 
dour, detefting  this  Chicane,  took  part  with  our  Court  againft 
her. — And  Spain,  finding  no  Support,  was  at  length  obliged  to 
accede  by  a  new  Ad  figned  at  the  Pardo,  the  4th  of  March, 
1728. — By  which  it  was  agreed,  that  all  Hoftilities  fhould  ceafe, 
and  all  the  Differences  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain  be  fub- 
mitted  to  the  Decifion  of  a  future  Congrefs. 

The  Minifter,  fenfible  of  the  Danger  he  had  efcaped,  was 
glad  of  the  Opportunity,  which  offered  itfelf  in  that  Congrefs 
(which  was  held  at  Soijfons)  to  reunite  wich  the  Imperial  Court.— 
Notwithftandinga'l  the  Indignities  that  had  paffed,  and  all  the 
Provocations  he  had  received,  the  Emperor  retained  fo  juft  a 
Senfe  both  of  his  Obligations,  and  his  Intereft  to  cultivate  the  an- 
tientFriendihipof  the  HoufeofJuJiria  v/nhGreat- Britain,  that 
he  was  willing  to  overlook  all  that  was  pafTed  ;  and  as  his  Union 
with  Spain  before,  had  given  fo  much  Umbrage  here,  he  thought 
by  raifing  Difficulties,  and  by  delaying  the  Execution  of  fome 
Articles  of  the  former  Treaty  with  Spain,  he  mould  give  us 
Proofs  of  his  Sincerity. — But  alas  !  he  had  not  yet  experienced 
what  he  had  to  fufFer  from  the  pacific  Councils,  or  (as  they  are 
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termed  by  the  great  Conductor  of  them  himfelf,)  the  preven- 
tive and  defenfive  Meafures  of  the  Br'itijb  Minifter. —  Spain  was 
incenfed  at  this  Conduct,  and  at  the  Emperor's  candid  Beha- 
viour with  regard  to  the  Preliminary  Articles ;  we  now  began 
to  be  as  much  frightened  at  the  Variance,  as  we  had  been  terri- 
fied before  with  the  Union  of  thefe  two  Powers ;  we  had  prac- 
tifed  our  defenfive  as  we  have  feen  ;  we  muft  now  try  our  Skill 
in  preventive  Meafures,  and  with  the  like  Succefs. 

The  Emperor's  Condud-tdeferved  the  Gratitude  of  the  whole 
Nation  ;  and  merited  the  belt  Returns  that  could  have  been 
made  him. — On  the  other  hand,  during  this  whole  time,  even 
after  the  figning  the  Acl:  at  the  Pardo,  Spain  had  treated  us 
with  the  utmoft  Infolence,  ■  taken  and  plundered  all  the  Veflels 
of  this  Nation,  that  fell  into  her  Hands,  with  as  little  Referve 
fis  if  we  had  been  at  open  War.  Thefe  Circumftances  together 
Ihould,  in  all  human  Wifdom,  have  induced  the  Minifter,  t» 
have  laid  afide  his  old  Way  of  alliancing  with  France,  to  have 
improved  the  Mifunderftanding  between  the  Emperor  and  Spain, 
and  to  have  endeavoured,  with  the  utmoft  Vigour,  to  crufti  that 
Infolence  of  Spain  by  force,  which  he  faw  vifibly,  was  not  t» 
be  reclaimed  by  generous  Ufage,  by  the  Moderation  of  fuffer- 
ing  her  to  declare  War  without  any  reciprocal  Declaration  on 
our  Part,  by  our  fignal  Abftinence  from  a  Seizure  of  above  four 
Millions  Sterling  in  America,  nor  by  the  Patience  we  had  exer- 
cifed  under  fo  many  Indignities,  Infults  and  continued  Depre- 
dations. But  inftead  of  doing  this,  in  Conjunction  with  his 
good  Ally  the  French,  he  concluded  a  new  Treaty  with  Spain, 
which  was  iigned  at  Seville,  the  9th  of  November,  1729. 

The  Emperor,  who  had  fnewn  himfelf  fo  truly  defirous  cf 
preferving  the  Peace  of  Europe, — who  had  acled  with  fo  much 
Moderation  and  Candour,  to  preferve  the  Friendship  of  this 
Nation,  was  not  acquainted  in  the  lead  with  this  Treaty,  till 

it  was  concluded  ; it  was  kept  fecret  from  him  ;  and  no 

Wonder, — for  it  contained  an  Article,  which  has  fince  proved, 
as  we  have  feen,  and  as  he  always  forefaw  it  would,  of  the 
mod  fatal  Confequence  to  his  Italian  Dominions  -.---This  Ar- 
ticle was  the  immediate  A dmiflion of  6,oco  Spanijh  Troops  in- 
to the  Places  of  Tufcany,  Parma  and  Placentia,  to  fecure  the 
Reverfion  of  thofe  States,  after  the  Deaths  of  their  refpective 
Princes,  to  Don  Carlos,  which  in  the  Quadruple  Alliance  the 
Emperor  had  confented  to  be  done  only  by  Neutral 'Forces,  and 
even  that  verv  much  againft  his  Inclination. 

It  may  be  eafily  conceived  what  Effect  fuch  a  Treatment  as 
this  muft  have  had  up:;ii  the  Emperor:  Ic  juftly  gave  him  the 
greattft  Alarm, as  well  as  raifed  hisRefentment  to  thehigheft  de- 
gree. 
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gree. — Even  in  his  Conjunction  with  Spain  in  1725,  intimate* 
as  it  had  been  reprefented  to  be,  he  was  never  brought  by 
Spain  to  confent  to  this  Alteration, — and  what  made  the  Matter 
ftill  worfe,  thefe  Territories  being  Fiefs  of  the  Empire,  this 
arbitrary  Settlement  with  relation  to  them  juftly  incenfed  the 
Empire  too. 

Thefe  preventive  Meafnres  put  us  into  worfe  Plight  than 
ever. — France  had  brought  us  about  again,  and  we  were  now 
upon  the  Point  of  joining,  not  only  Frame,  but  of  uniting  with 
the  whole  Houfe  of  Bourbon,  not  only  againft  the  Emperor,  but 
the  whole  Germanick  Body. — Spain  and  France  urged  us  openly 
and  vehemently  to  compleat  thefe  new  Engagements. — The 
Emperor  in  the  mean  time  marched  a  powerful  Army,  and  filled 
all  Italy  with  his  Troops,  determined  to  reiift  the  Execution  of 
this  Treaty,  which  he  thus  prevented  for  the  whole  Year 
1730.— The  Minijler  was  now  in  Defpair,  his  Fleetsat  Spithead 
had  not  terrified  the  Emperor's  Armies  in  Lombardy. — -But  the 
Refentments  of  France  and  Spain  at  his  Inactivity,  and  contra- 
dictory Proceedings,  terrified  the  Minifter. — aThe  Marquifs  de 
Cajlellar,  the  Spanijh  Minifter  at  Paw,  publifhed  a  Declaration 
there,  by  Order  of  his  Matter,  upon  the  28th  of  January  1731, 
with  bitter  Reproaches  againft  this  Conduct:,  renouncing  all  his 
Engagements  zvith  us,  profejfing  that  he  now  looked  upon  himfelf  as 
intirely  at  Liberty  to  ail  zvhatPart  foever  hejhould  fnd  mo/l  fuited 
to  his  Interejls.  Thus  he  had  vilibly  difobliged  all  Parties,  he 
thoughtaWar  inevitable,  and  himfelf  undone. — Hisnew  Treaty 
of  Seville,  upon  which  he  had  plumed  himfelf  fo  proudly,  now 
vanifhed  into  Smoak. — But  the  Emperors  good  Senfe  and  Mo- 
deration faved  our  Minifter  once  more. — He  confented  to  this 
ruinous  Meafure,  tho'  with  Tears  in  his  Eyes. — He  confented 
to  admit  a  Prince  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon  into  Italy,  whom  we 
were  vifibly  carrying  thither  to  eftablifh  in  a  great  Monarchy  at 
the  Expence  of  his  Dominions. — Willing  not  even  yet  to  defpair 
that  this  Nation  would  fee  its  Errors  at  laft,  he  determined  to  try 
us  once  more,  and  fubmitted  to  make  this  Sacrifice,  on  condition 
that  we  fhould  accede  to  the  Pragmatic  Sanclion,  and  guaranty 
the  reft  of  his  Dominions  to  his  eldeft  Daughter. 

This  Treaty  concerning  the  Admi/Tion  of  the  Spanijh  Troops 
into  the  Italian  States,  and  the  Guaranty  of  the  Pragmatic 
Sanclion  w2s  concluded  at  Vienna  the  16th  of  March  17  31.— 
between  the  Emperor  and  Great  Britain  alone.  Its  View  was 
%o  enforce  the  Treaty  of  Seville. — Yet  it  was  concluded 
without  the  Participation  either  of  France  or  Holland,  who  had 
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been  the  contracting  Parties  to  that  of  Seville. — The  Dutch  were 
however  at  length  prevailed  upon  to  accede  to  it. 

VVe  now  began  to  think  again  that  we  had  done  great  Matters, 
for  theprefent  we  had  pacified  the  Emperor,  and  prevented  a  War. 
i-We  obtained  a  Declaration  from  the  Court  of  Spain,  dated 
at  Seville  the  6th  of  June  following  to  revoke  that  of  the  Marquis 
de  Ca/lellar,  of  the  28  th  of  "January  before  mentioned  :    And 
as  a  Proof  of  our  Reconciliation  with  the  fecond  Power,  we 
were  permitted  to  have  the  Honour,  upon  the  17th  of  Oclober 
1 731,  to  efcort  the  Spanijh  Troops  into  Italy,  with  a  Squadron 
of  iixteen  Britijh  Men  of  War,  at  the  Expence  of  200,000  /. 
But  we  are  come  at  length  to  the  final  Period  of  the  Succefa 
of  thete preventive  and  dcfenfiv'e  Meafures — they  could  no  longer 
hold — the  whole  World  clearly  faw,  to  what  the  Politicks  of 
the  Britijh  Minifter  amounted — and  that  he  was  determined  to 
be  moved  neither  by  Indignity  or  Danger. 

France  had  carried  her  Point,,  fhe  had  heartily  regained  the 
Spaniards  to  her  Interefts,  The  had  deftroyed  all  Cordiality  be- 
tween the  Emperor  and  England,  fhe  had  detected  the  Weak- 
jiefs  of  this  Nation  fo  far,  that  fne  faw  fhe  had  nothing  to  fear, 
and  that  all  other  Powers  had  nothing  to  hope  from  Britain, — 
She  had  been  a  contracting  Party  to  the  Treaty  of  Seville,  and 
we  had  bound  ourfelves  to  enter  into  no  new  Engagements  with- 
out her  Concurrence.  Yet  the  late  Treaty  with  the  Emperor, 
which  was  to  enforce  it,  had  been  concluded  without  her  Parti- 
cipation, nay  without  her  Knowledge. — She  highly  and  loudly 
refented  this  Treatment,  as  a  manifcit  Neglect,  an  Inftance  of 
Contempt,  and  a  publick  Affront ;  and  fhe  had  the  better  Handle 
toexclaim  againft  us  for  it,  becaufe  we  had  affected  to  think  our- 
felves fo  ill  ufed,  bythelikeConductof  theEmperor,  with  regard 
to  the  Treaty  of Vienna  in  1725. — trom  this  Moment  fhe  thought 
of  nothing  but  Revenge,  and  to  avail  herfelf  of  the  Means  we 
had  fo  manifeftly  given  her,  to  take  it  with  Impunity. 

The  Spanijh  Troops  had  not  been  long  landed  in  Italy,  before 
an  Alliance  was  formed  between  France,  Sardinia  and  Spain,  to 
attack  the  Emperor's  Dominions  in  Italy. — The  King  of  Poland's 
Death  was  forefeen,  and  fhe  took  fuch  Meafures  as  fhe  thought 
had  effectually  fecured  the  Election  of  King  Stanifaus  to  that 
Throne. — With  the  Affiftance  of  that  Prince  fhe  projected  to 
have  fallen  upon  the  Emperor's  Hereditary  Countries,  while  fhe 
diverted  his  Forces  upon  the  Rhine,  and  her  Confederates  em- 
ployed him  in  the  Defence  of  Italy. — Not  many  Months  were 
pafs'd,  before  the  Minifter  had  a  more  fatal  Caufe  of  Inquietude 
than  ever*— War  became  inevitable— -his  Conduct  "had  delayed 
it,  only  to  make  it  fall  with  more  ruinous  and  irrefiftible  Effect. 

The 
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The  King  of  Poland  died  the  21ft  of  January  O.S.  1732-$. 
and  in  March  following  the   King  of  France  declared  that  h« 
would  fupport  the  Election  of  his  Father-in-law. — The  Em- 
peror was  fenfible  of  what  was  preparing  for  him.- --He  knew 
that  if  this  Election  took  Effect,  it  would  be  impoflible  to  refill 
the  Confederacy  formed  againft  him.-— He  therefore  took  part 
with  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  now  the  prefent,  and  Son  to  the  late 
King  of  Poland'. — Yet  endeavouring  as  much  as  poilible  not  to 
give  any  Pretence  to  France,  for  attacking  him  upon  this  Score, 
he  left  it  to  the  Ruffian  Arms  to  fupport  that  Prince.— -But 
France  never  wanted  a  Pretext,  when  Ihe  found  herfelf  in  a  Con- 
dition to  profecuteher  Views  by  Arms. — Confiding  in  her  En- 
gagements with  Sardinia  and  Spain,    Ihe  grounded  this  Pretext 
upon  the  fecret  Negociations  the  Imperial  Court  had  carried  on 
with  Rujfia  againft  King  Stanijlaus,  declared  War,  and  marched 

her  Armies  againft  the  Emperor while  on  the  other  fide  the 

6000  Spaniards  conveyed  by  the  Britijh  Fleet  into  Italy  not  a 
Year  before,  fhewed  the  Ufe  for  which  they  were  defigned. — 
They  joined  the  Sardinian  Troops,  attacked  the  Milanefe,  and 
in  Conjunction  with  a  Body  of  Auxiliaries  from  France,  foon 
made  an  entire  Conqueft  of  that  Dutchy. 

The  Emperor  confiding  in  the  Engagements  we  had  entered 
into,  fo  immediately  before,  to  fupport  the  Pragmatic  Sancliont 
had  withdrawn  his  Troops  from  Italy. — The  French  had  attack- 
ed him  in  the  Empire,  and  were  endeavouring  to  bring  the  Turk 
upon  him.— -It  was  impoffible  for  him  long  to  make  Head  alone 
againft  the  different  Attacks  made  and  meditated  upon  the  Em- 
pire itfelf,  and  his  Hereditary  Countries,  and  to  defend  his  Ita- 
lian Poffeflions  at  the  fame  time.— He  found  himfelf  however 
able  with  great  Difficulty  for  that  Campaign  to  maintain  his 
Kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  to  keep  his  Footing  in  the 
Mantuan.— -In  that  perilous  Interval  he  called  upon  Great  Bri- 
tain to  execute  her  late  Treaty,  he  {hewed  that  it  was  yet  in  her 
Power  to  fave  Naples  and  S  icily  9    at  a  fmall  Expence,    and  by 
her  Fleets   alone  ;  he  reproached  us  with  the  Ruin  we  had 
brought  upon  him  by  engaging  his  Confent  to  the  Introduction 
of  the  Spanijh  Troops,  and  urged   the  Points  both  of  Honour 
and  National  Intereft,  by  which  we  were  obliged  fo  particu- 
larly to  interfere  in  this  Quarrel,  as  our  Support  and  Guaranty 
had  been  the  only  Condition  upon  which  he  had  given  that  Con- 
fent.—He  implored  us,  in  the  moft  moving  Terms,  not  to  defert 
an  old,  a  faithful,  and  a  fincere  Ally,  fo  ftrictly  united  by  all  the 
Bonds  of  mutual  Affection  and  mutual  Security,  in  a  time  of 
this  imminent  Diftrefs,    a  Diftrefs,  which  our  own  Councils, 
m<l  his  Acquiefcence  to  them,  had  reduced  him  to. 
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.  But  the  Minifter,  totally  confounded,  knew  not  how  to  a£k 
at  all. — He  Hood  infenfible  to  the  Danger  both  of  his  Allies, 
and  of  his  own  Country,  unmoved  equally  with  the  Complaints, 
Reproaches  and  Intreaties  of  the  Imperial  Court.       He  fought 
only  to  coyer  his  own  Shame,  by  retorting  the  Blame  upon  the 
Emperor.— -He  reproached  him  with  having  brought  thefe  Dif- 
ficulties upon  himfelf  bv  Negociadons  with  RuJJia,  to  prevent 
the  Election  of  King  StaniJIaus  to  the  Throne  of  Poland,  and 
abufed  him  for  not  fubmitting  to  that,  which  muff,  have  re- 
duced him  to  a  Condition  incapable  of  Defence  or  Relief. — 
Thus  adding  the  moft  galling  Iniults  to  the  moil  irreparable  In- 
juries,  he  endeavoured  to  quiet  the  Alarms  of  the  People  Gf\ 
Great  Britain  by  his  EmifTaries,  who  were  inftructed  to  preach 
up  a  Dependance  upon  the  good  Faith  of  France,   who  in  her 
Declaration  of  War  (which  (he  fo  religioufly  adhered  to,  as  we 
have  feen)  had  folcmnly   engaged  to  make  no  Acquifition  by 
it ;  thus  abetting  the  Caufe,  and  proclaiming  both  the  Jufiice 
and  Moderation  of  that  perfidious  Power.— In  the  mean  while 
no  Alliances  were  formed   to  fupport  the    Emperor. ---The 
Dutch,  who  had  unwillingly   been  dragged  by  us  into  fome  of 
our  former  Treaties,  would  now  treat  with  us  no  more  ;  they 
had  been  taught  by  fatal  P'xperience  to  dread  any  farther  Con- 
nexion with  us.     We  neither  aflifted  the  Houfe  of  Aujlria  with 
Troops  nor  Money. — Our  Squadrons,  fo  ready  to  be  employed 
to  aggrandize  the  Glory  of  a  Spanijb  Triumph,  were  not  to  be 
hazarded  in  the  Defence  of  our  Allies.-— We  firfl  permitted  the 
French  Fleets  to  fail  into  the  Baltic  unmolefted,  with  Troops  and 
Supplies  to  fuftain  the  Caufe  of  Stanijlaus  in  the  North;  —  In  the 
next  Year  we   fuffered  Spain  to  tranfport  a   Body  of  20x00 
Horfe  and  Foot,  (without  any  Attempt  to  interrupt  them)   to 
join  their  Troops  in  Italy,    who  before  the  End  of  that  Year 
1734,  ravifhed  the  Kingdoms  of  Sicily  and  Naples  from,  the  Em- 
peror, and  added  two  powerful  Kingdoms  to  the  Pofleilions  of 
the  Houfe  of  Bourbon. 

Stunn'd  with  thefe  rapid  SuccefTes,  and  almoft  inanimate 
with  the  Fear  of  Dangers,  in  which  that  very  Fear  had  thus 
involved  the  Wcrld  ;  the  Minifter  feemed  to  have  forgotten 
every  thing, — during  ail  this  Time  he  die  nothing. — But  as 
violent  Paiiions,  from  the  very  Caufe  of  their  Exiftence, 
which  is  the  Weaknefs  of  human  Nature,  cannot  be  of  long 
Duration,  he  began  to  revive  a  little,  and  could  not  refrain, 
as  foon  as  he  did,  to  attempt  again  to  exercife  his  Talent  of 
Negociation  ;  to  which  the  Self-opinion  of  his  Brother,  and 
his  own  Apprehenficn  cf  Arms,  had  given  him  an  obfti- 
nate,  fatal3  and  incorrigible  Turn.-*-Ke  began  to  make  Pro- 
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pofals,  and  to  offer  his  Mediation  to  the  Courts  both  of  Paris 
and  Vienna  .-—-But  the  Court  of  Vienna  feverely  wounded  by 
thefe  repeated  Cruelties,  Indignities  and  111  Ufage,  in  the 
midft  of  her  deepeif.  Calamity,  difdained  and  detefted  to  treat 
with  him  any  more  ,— -and  France,  though  fhe  had  reaped 
fo  much  Advantage  from  his  Conduct,  equally  contemned 
the  Man,  to  whom  fhe  owed  it  all.  For  even  they,  who 
profit  by  Infidelity  or  Weaknefs,  abhor  the  Authors  of  it. — 
Nothing  proves  the  wretched  Condition  to  which  we  had 
reduced  ourfelves,  and  the  Opinion  fhe  entertained  both  of 
our  Councils  and  our  Arms,  better  than  the  Anfwer  made 
to  thefe  Propofals  by  the  King  of  France  ;  which  was  con- 
cluded in  thefe  Words,— I  will  do  my  utmojl  Endeavour  in  Ger- 
many to  weaken  my  Enemies ;  /  have  already  declared  that  1 
would  not  keep  Poffeffton  of  any  of  the  Places  I  fhould  take. — 
Let  England  rejl  fatisfed  zuith  this  Promife. — She  would  have 
pleafed  me  in  her  Mediation,  ifjhe  had  not  at  the  fame  Time  armed 
herJelf.-—But  I  zvould  have  her  to  know,  that  no  Power  in  Europe 
Jhall  give  Law  to  me.     And  this  you  may  tell  your  Majier. 

Thus  defpifed  and  treated  as  we  juftly  deferved  by  all  the  Pow- 
ers of  Europe,  France  herfelf  extended  more  Companion  to  her 
greatefr.  Enemy  than  we  had  fhewn  to  our  beft  Ally.— She  now 
thought  her felf  fecu re  of  laying  the  Foundation  offuch  Debility 
in  the  Houfe  of  Aujlria,  as  would  at  leaft  enable  her  to  reduce 
it  lower  when  fhe  pleafed,  if  fhe  fhould  find  occafion  for  it.-— 
She  thought  it  more  prudent  to  lie  by  after  fhe  had  done  this, 
till  fhe  might  by  the  Emperor's  Death,   have  Opportunity  to 
break  the  Aujlrian  Succeflion,  and  avail  herfelf  of  the  Afliftance 
of  the  German  Princes  to  undertake  that  then,  which  fhe  had  no 
Pretence  to  attempt  during  his  Life ;  and  which  muft  have  inevi- 
tably drawnthofevery  German  Powers  againft  her,  till  that  Event 
happened  ;  much  more  fhe  could  not  have  done,  without  their 
Afliftance:  She  had  fown,  in  all  Appearance,  a  lafting  Difcon- 
tent  between  the  Empire  and  the  Maritime  Powers;  fhe  had  it 
in  her  Power  to  join  Lorrain  to  her  own  (already  vaft)  Domi- 
nions, and  to  add  two  Kingdoms  to  another  Branch  of  the  Houfe 
of  Bourbon  :  Both  thefe  Acquifitions  required  fomeTime  to  be 
fettled  in  a  Way  to  be  ufefully  employed  hereafter.— By  de- 
clining  any  farther  Advantage  for  the  prefent,  fhe  carried  a 
Shew  of  Moderation   and  voluntary   Abfrinenee,  which   fhe; 
knew  would  effectually  deceive  the  Fools,  who  abound  and, 
ftrengthen  her  Party,  by  their  Credulity,  in  every  State  of  Ew 
rope. ---All  this  induced  her  to  conclude  Peace  with  the  Impe- 
rial Court  (in  which  we  were  in  no  Degree  confulted.)     Arid 
(he  made  her  Confederates  fubmit  to  it  about  Qftobsr*  ■  J736. 
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By  this  Peace,  notwithftanding  all  her  former  AiTurances  t& 
the  contrary,  {he  made  no  Scruple  to  fecure  Lorrain  to  herfelf: 
Which  Country,  with  its  Revenues,  is  able  to  furnifli  and  main- 
tain an  Ann  of  30,000  Men,  and  brought  her  Territories  above 
*5C  Miles  more  forward  into  Germany,  than  they  had  before 
extended  on  -hat  Side;  this  enabled  her  at  a  much  fhorter  Warn- 
ing, and  with  a  mud  fuperior  Force,  to  attack  the  Empire, 
\  '  len  (he  ihould  afterwards  fee  occafion  to  do  it  :  Compleating 
at  the  fame  Time,  an  entire  Influence  over  four  Electors  of  the 
Empire,  Palatine,  Mentx,  Triers  and  Cologne. — The  Effects  of 
w  .  ive  vifibly  fecn  by  the  Election  of  the  prefent  Em- 

per. ' , — The  Dominion  given  to  the  Infant  Don  Carlos,  redu- 
ced the  Forces  ,f  the  Houfe  of  Aujlria  by  above  40,000  Men, 
aad  added  an  equal  Number  to  the  oppofite  Scale  :— All  this 
theMiniftei  o  ^1  'tain  brought  about  by  his  loudly  felf-applauded 
J?r.even;irae  and  Defenjive  Meafures  \  and  this,  hampered  by 
the  Confequences  of  his  pacifick  Conduit,  became,  at  length, 
out  of  his  rover  to  prevent. 

During  he  whole  Period  of  this  War,  France  was  fo  little 
apprehenfive  of  our  being  able  to  exert  ourfelves  in  Defence  ei- 
ther uf  our  Honour  or  our  Intereft,  that  contrary  to  what,  in 
fuch  a  Conjuncture,  would  have  appeared  a  politick  Part  in  her 
to  act,  fhe  took  every  poffibleMeans  to  infult,  to  difgrace,  and 
to  triumph  over  our  Weaknefs. — Dunkirk  had  been  gradually 
and  privately  reflorcd,  in  Contravention  to  the  moft  clear  and 
pofitive  Article  of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  that  it  fhould  never  be 
made  a  Port  again,  and  the  Minifter  had  connived  at  this  Vio- 
lation of  that  Treaty  ;  though  its  dangerous  Situation,  in  cafe 
of  a  future  War  with  France,  is  fufficiently  known  and  under- 
ftood. — But  now  France  openly  employed  great  Numbers  of 
Men  to  cleanfe  the  Harbour,  and  to  raife  Batteries  upon  the 
old  Foundations  of  the  former  Works  ;  infulted  the  Ships,  not 
only  of  our  Merchants,  but  of  the  Royal  Navy  of  England, 
in  very  many  Inftances,  affecting  the  fame  Superiority  at  Sea, 
as  fhe  had  too  vifibly  acquired,  by  our  Conduct  at  Land ;  en- 
couraged the  Spaniards  to  continue  their  Depredations  ;  de- 
bauched and  invited  publickly,  both  them,  and  the  Indian  Na- 
tions in  North  America,  to  attempt  our  Settlements  there  ;  and 
what  is  even  yet  beyond  all  this,  iflued  an  Arret,  commanding 
all  the  Britijh  Subjects  then  in  France,  upon  Pain  of  the  Gal- 
lies,  either  immediately  to  depart  the  Kingdom,  or  to  inlift  in  her 
Troops  ',  and,  in  Confequence,  imprifoned  great  Numbers, 
both  of  the  Englifh,  Scotch  and  Irijh,  there. 

Spain  on  her  Part,  had  no  fconer  difmilied  our  Fleet.,  which 
fesd'cQJivoyed  her  Troops  to  Italy  upon,  (he  Expedition  before 
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mentioned  ;  but  {he  began  to  treat  us  even  worfe  than  fhe  had 
ever  done  before:  her  Depredations  were  exceflive,  and  her  Cap- 
tures amounted  to  prodigious  Sums  ;  fhe  publickly  laid  Claim 
to  fome  of  our  Provinces  in  America,  and  interrupted  not  only 
our  general  Commerce,  but  that  of  the  South-Sea  Company  ; 
which  were  both  particularly  confirmed  by  Treaty. — Our  Na- 
vigation to  the  Weft- Indies  was  render'd  almoft  impracticable  ; 
.and  by  the  Barbarities  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Infults  of 
France,  the  Spirit  of  our  Seamen,  nay  their  very  Race,  was 
vifibly  running  to  Decay  :  Yet  the  Minifter,  fearful  of  a  War, 
fubmitted  to  all  this. 

At  length,  the  Nation  was  exafperated  to  fuch  a  Point,  and 
the  Complaints  and  Clamours  of  the  Merchants  ecchoed  fo 
loudly  through  the  whole  Kingdom,  that  both  Houfes  of  Par- 
liament in  the  latter  End  of  the  Year  1737  and  the  Beginning 
of  1738,  could  no  longer  refrain  from  exprefling  a  great  Anxie- 
ty at  this  tame  Conduct,  with  Refpect  to  Spain  j  declaring 
their  Opinion,  that  the  Infolence  of  Spain  ought  no  longer  to 
be  endured,  and  that  if  immediate  Satisfaction  was  not  given, 
and  Security  obtained  to  remedy  what  was  paji,  and  to  prevent 
what  we  faw  was  to  be  expected  for  the  Time  to  come,  this  Nation 
muft  feek  Redrefs  by  Arms. 

The  Minifter,  ftill  unable  to  refolve  himfelf  for  War,  ftill 
infatuated  with  the  Notion  of  his  Brother's  Abilities  for  Ne- 
gotiation, depended  upon  his  former  Arts  of  Treaty-making.-— * 
Spain  knew  him  nowfowell,  thatfhe  wantonly  play'd  withhim  ; 
fhe  kept  him  off  till  the  very  Time,  that  the  Parliament  was 
to  meet,  without  doing  any  thing  at  all ;  by  which  fhe  reduced 
him  to  a  terrible  Diftrefs He  did  not  dare  to  meet  the  Parlia- 
ment, after  their  Refolutions  and  Add  relies,  and  the  Temper 
he  had  left  them  in  the  laft  Seffions,  without  having  done  any 
Thing. ---Yet   the  Time  was  come,  and  nothing  at  all  was 
done.— -His  only  Expedient  was  to  prorogue  the  Parliament  ; 
and  to  make  ufeof  this  fhort  Space  to  humble  himfelf  before 
Spain\  to  fhew  them  the  Condition  he  was  in,  and  beg  their 
Affiftance,    at  any  Rate,    and  upon  any  Terms,  to  give  him 
a  Lift  for  the  prefent-— Whatever  Form  of  Words  he  ufed,  or 
in  what  manner  foever  this  Negotiation  was  carried  on,  this 
was  vifibly  the  Nature  of  it  ;  for  he  could  not  conceal  his  Con- 
dition ;  and  what  immediately  followed,  evidently  proves,  that 
it  was  fully  underftood  by  the  Power  with  which  he  treated. 

Spain  having  fufliciently  gratified  her  Mirth,    fported  with, 

and  mortified  the  Man,  began  to  think  that  fhe  might  carry  the 

Jeft  too  far  ;  that  a  War,  for  which  fhe  was  not  yet  effectually 

prepared,  might  be  the  fudden  Confequence  \   and  that  it  was 
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not  her  Intereft  to  ruin  a  Minifter,  whofe  Pusillanimity  hajj 
ferved  her  as  effectually  for  many  Years,  as  if  her  own  had  pre- 
sided over  the  Britifl)  Councils  :  She  therefore  confented  to  a 
Treaty,  under  the  Name  of  a  Convention,  which  was  figned  at 
the  Pardo,  not  fooner  than  the  14th  of  fanuary'N.S.  1738-9.. 
but  then  difpatched  with  the  utmoft  Expedition. 

Scarce  had  the  Courier  cleaned  his  Boots,  but  the  Parliament 
was  called — they  met  the  firft  of  February  1738-9.  and  the 
Minifter  enlarged  upon  the  great  Advantages  of  this  newTreaty, 
by  which  he  bragged,  a  That  he  had  obtained  7nore  than  ever  on 
like  Occafions  was  known  to  be  obtained,  more  than  the  moft  fuccefs- 
ful  Arms  could  have  procured  ; .  and  that  this  Negotiation  had  been 
the  beft  conducted,  and  the  mojl  happily  fnijhed,  of  any  we  ?neet 
with  in  Hi/lory. — That  he  remembered  he  had  the  laji  Seffions  un- 
dertaken to  be  anfwer able  for  the  Meafures  of  the  Government, 
while  he  had  the  Honour  to  be  a  Minifter,  and  that  he  was  prepa- 
red to  make  good  his  Promife. -—He  added,  that  if  Gentlemen 
would  perfift  to  raife  a  Ferment  without  Doors  againft  this  Con- 
vention, they  would  thereby  render  a  War  unavoidable. 

But  the  Publick  were  not  fo  much  terrified  with  this  Argu- 
ment of  an  unavoidable  War.  They  on  the  contrary  knew,  that 
it  wasjuft.  and  abfolutely  neceffary,  and  had  been  already  de- 
layed too  long  ; — and  when  this  Convention  was  laid  before  the 
Houfe,  which  was  done  upon  the  6th  of  March  following,  it 
did  not  lefTen  that  Opinion. 

And  to  (hew  how  little  Reafon  there  was  for  that  Opinion 
to  be  altered  by  it,  I  fhall  ftate  in  a  few  Words,  what  Points 
the  Nation  juftly  expected  to  be  finally  adjufted  by  this  Treaty. 

The  firft  Point,  was  the  difclaiming  all  Right  to  fear ch  our 
Ships  in  the  American  Seas,  under  Pretences  of  their  carrying  on 
a  contraband  and  illicit  Trade. — Now  as  there  neither  ever  zuas, 
nor  is  any  Treaty  fubfiiling  between  the  two  Nations,  which 
either  fpecifies,  intimates,  or  fuppofes  any  fuch  things  as  contra- 
band Goods,  and  as  if  the  Pretence  mould  be  allowed  of  an  illicit 
Trade,  no  Ships  (from  the  Circumftances  of  that  Navigation) 
could  pafs  or  repais  to  our  own  Settlements  in  the  Wejl-Indies, 
without  being  expofed  to  be  rummaged  and  confifcated  by  the 
Spanijh  Guarda  Cojla's,  it  was  abfolutely  a  Condition,  (fine  qua 
non)  without  ivhich,  we  could  never  end  our  Differences  with  that 
Nation. 

idly,  Spain  had,  with  intoi.  rable  Arrogance,  and  upon  fri- 
volous Pretences,  claimed  a  Right  to  our  Provinces  upon  the 
Coafis  of  Florida,  which  included  Georgia,  and  a  Part  of  South' 

a  See  this  Speech  in  the  Debates  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  Vol.  X, 
fol.  335,  by  Chandler, 

Carolina. 
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Carolina. — The  Honour  therefore  and  Intereft  of  this  Nation, 
abfolutely  required  an  aclual  Difavoival  of  this  pretended  Right, 
ylly->  The  Depredations  committed  upon  our  Merchants,  un- 
der the  frivolous  and  unjuft  Pretences  of  this  contraband  and 
illicit  Trade,  amounted  to  340,000/.— That  juft  Claim  and 
Debt  was  therefore  to  be  allowed  or  paid,  and  this  was  another 
jujl  Condition  expeSied  by  the  Nation. 

4-thly,  The  King  of  Spain,  during  the  former  Differences, 
having  feized  the  Effects  of  the  Britijh  South  Sea  Company,  to 
the  Amount  of  above  a  Million,  and  68,oco/.  and  during  the 
former  Negotiations,  this  Sum  having  been  allowed  on  his 
Part  a  juft  Debt,  and  the  South-Sea  Company  having  on  the 
other  hand  acknowledged  a  Debt  on  their  Part  of  68. coo/.— - 
there  was  a  Ballance  due  to  the  South-Sea  Company  of  above  a 
Million  Sterling,  the  Payment  of  which  was  a  fourth  Condition 
txpccled  by  this  Nation, 

Now  if  the  Nation  had  not  received  Satisfaction  in  thefe  four 
Particulars,  (efpecially  the  two  firft)  Juftice  was  not  had,  nor 
any  Security  obtained. 

Let  us  therefore  fee  in  what  manner  this  Satisfaction  and  Se^ 
curity  were  provided  for  by  this  Treaty. 

As  to  thvftfl  Condition,  (our  Right  to  free  Navigation,  and 
no  Search,  the  grand  Point  of  all  our  Difference,)  nothing  far- 
ther was  provided  than  had  been  provided  for  twenty  Years  be- 
fore— It  was  again  referred  to  be  difcuffed  in  future  by  Com- 
miflaries,  of  which  we  had  fufficiently  feen  the  Effects  before, 
and  already  experienced  all  that  we  had  to  expect  from  it,which 
was  indubitably  nothing. 

As  to  the  jecond Particular,  to  the  great  Aftonifhment  of  the 
whole  Nation,  they  found,  that  their  Right  to  Provinces, 
from  which  we  derived  a  prodigious  Benefit,  Carolina,  (which 
by  the  Encreafe  of  the  Commodity  of  Rice,  is  become  of  late 
Years  one  of  the  moft  profitable  Colonies  belonging  to  the 
Britijh  Empire  ;)  and  Georgia,  (to  fettle  which  the  Nation  had 
put  itfelf  to  a  great  Expence,  and  which  by  its  Situation  in  the 
Gulph  of  Florida,  and  by  a  proper  Ufe  of  its  Ports,  might 
command  the  Return  of  the  whole  Spanifh  Treafure,  and  was  of 
infinite  Confequence  to  prevent  the  Conjunction  of  the  French 
upon  the  MiJJifipi,  and  their  Sugar  IJlands)  were  not  only  fub* 
mitted  to  the  like  Difcuffion  of  Commiffaries ;  but  what  was 
more  amazing  and  unworthy,  that  we  had  bound  ourfelves,  till 
the  Decilion  of  thefe  Commiffaries,  not  to  erect  any  Forts,  or 
to  do  any  thing  to  ftrengthen  or  fecure  cur  Pofieflions  there, 
which  was,  in  other  Words  to  leave  them  in  the  fame  weak 
and  defencelefs  State  they  were  then  notoriouflv  in,  to  be  over- 
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run  upon  the  firft  Attempt  the  Spaniards  mould  think  fit  ta 
make  upon  them. 

As  to  the  third  and  fourth  Particulars,  it  appeared,  that  the 
bpafted  Satisfaction  we  liad  obtained  tor  our  injured  Merchants, 
vhofejuir.  Demand,  (including  that  of  the  South-Sea  Company,) 
amounted  to  1,340,000/.  was  provided  for  as  follows. 

Imprimis,  The  Million  due  to  the  South-Sea  Company  from 
the  King  of  Spain  was  left  to  the  Decifion  of  Commiflaries,  whe- 
ther it  was  due  or  not,  which  al!  Mankind  underftood  to  be  the 
fame  thine  in  effect,  as  tohav   intirely  given  it  up. 

idly,  The  68,000/.  due  from  the  South-Sea  Company,  was 
agreed  to  be  due,  and  to  be  paid  immediately . 

yl'y,  As  to  the  340,000  /.  due  to  our  Merchants,  on  account 
of  the  Depredations  committed  upon  them, — this  Account  was 
fettled  in  the  following  Manner. 

/. 
I/?,  From  the  faid  Claim  of  the  Merchants  wasl 
arbitrarily  deducted  by  the  Dam  of  a  Pen,  without  r      140,00® 
any  Reafon  at  allaffigned  -  -  3 

idly,  The  King  of  Spa  in  was  allowed  to  deduct  1 
for  the  Prompt  Payment  of  what  was  never  intended '>        45,000 
to  be  paid  J 

3a'/y,  The  Briiijh  Nation  were  to  allow  Spain  J 
for  the  Ships  taken  and  deltroyed  in  the  Year  17  18,  r        60, 000 
in  time  of  o.Elual  V/ar  -  -  ) 

^thly,  The  South-Sea  Company  were  to  make  1 
immediate  Payment  of  the  68, ceo/,  due  from  them  >        68,co© 
to  the  King  of  Spain  -  3 

<fbly,  Spain  was  allowed  to  deduct  the  Va- 
lue of  a  Ship  called  the  There  fa,  taken  in  the  Port 
of  Dublin  in  1735,  as  alfo  the  Amount  of  what- 
ever me  had  formerly  given  in  Satisfaction  to  our  (  7>  .' 
Merchants  for  their  LofTes;  which  two  Sums 
amounted  to  more,  but  we  (hall  only  flateat 

340,000 

Thus  it  is  manifeft  that  the  Plan  of  this  Treaty  was  laid  up- 
on this  Ground,  that  the  Ki;  g  of  Spain  was  not  to  pay  one 
fingle  Shilling;  (0  that,  1  fair,  ail  the  Pretenfions,  both  of 
our  Merchants  and  the  South  Sea  Company,  were  entirely  aban- 
don'd  by  it. — But  what  was  hull  wcr'fe,  the  Court  of  Spain  re- 
fufed  to  agree,  even  to  this  Treaty,  till  the  Minifter  had  con- 
ferred to  an  _;,/.:,  wher  by  the  King  of  Spain  declared,  That 
be  entered  his  Proteft  aaainii:  the  Execution  of  it  provijionally, 
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in  cafe  the  South-Sea  Company  did  not  pay,  in  a  fhort  time 
therein  limited,  the  faid  Sum  of  68,000  /.  and  referved  farther 
to  himfelf,  a  Right  of  fufpending  their  Ajjiento  Contrail,  in 
cafe  of  Failure  on  their  Part. — Now  as  it  was  impoffible,  that 
the  South-Sea  Company  would  ever  be  induced  to  pay  68,000 /. 
upon  one  Head  of  an  Account,  in  which  they  had,  (after  the 
Deduction  of  .that  Sum,)  a  Balance  of  a  Million  due  to  them  ; 
and  as  they  did  immediately  after  refolve  not  to  pay  this  Sum, 
the  Cafe  of  the  Nation  was  dire&lv  this;  that  Spain  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  do  this  temporary  Job  for  the  Minifter. 

ijl,  By  a  publick  Connivance. (if  it  may  be  fo  called)  at  their 
Pretenfions  to  fearch  our  Ships,  and  to  interrupt  our  Navigation, 

idly,  By  a  publick  Agreement,  that  our  Trade  ihouid  fet 
down  unfatisfy'd  with  the  Lofsof  1,340,000  /. 

^dly,  By  a  tacit  Acknowledgment  of  the  Pretenfions  of  Spain 
to  a  Part  of  our  American  Dominions. 

\thly,  By  a  pofitive  Agreement  to  leave  thofe  Dominions  in  a 
defencelefs  State,  that  Spain  might  feize  them  when  file  pleafed. 

And  $thly,  By  the  Sufpennon  of  the  Afftento  Contract. 

To  this  Condition  had  our  preventive  and  defenfive  Meafures 
now  reduced  us. 

With  this  Convention  the  laft  Thread  of  paciftck  Policy 
was  fpun;  the  Nation  could  endure  it  no  longer;  the  Minifter 
was  at  length  compelled  to  draw  the  Sword. — His  Majefty's  ten- 
der Regard,  both  to  his  own  Honour,  and  to  the  Interefts  and 
Honour  of  the  Nation,  induced  him  to  declare  War  againft 
Spain,  in  the  Summer  1739. 

How  that  War  was  carried  on  upon  the  fame  timid  Princi- 
ples, is  but  too  evident.  The  Court  of  Spain  had  Time  to 
ltrengthen  herfelf  tofuch  a  Degree,  that  {lie  became  at  length 
invulnerable  in  the  Weft-Indies  ;  and  the  War  continues  Jiill 
without  a  PoJJibility  of  any  material  Succefs  in  our  farther  At" 
tempts  upon  that  Part  of  her  Dominions. 

And  now  the  DiftreiTes  brought  upon  us  by  this  unparallelled 
Chain  of  pufillanimous  Proceedings,  burn:  like  a  Torrent  on 
the  Minifter,  who  had  been  the  Occaiioh  of  them. — Upon  the 
9th  of  Oclober,  O.S.  1740.  the  Emperor  died  of  a  Cholic,  at- 
tended with  a  Vomiting  and  Inflammation  of  the  Bowels,  in  a 
Conjuncture  fo  apt  for  the  Views  of  France,  that  there  was 
little  Room  to  doubt,  either  of  the  Caufe  or  Confequences  of 
his  Death  : — His  Territories  had  been  guaranty'd,  long  before, 
under  the  Title  of  the  Pragmatick  Sanction,  to  his  eldeft  Daugh- 
ter, (the  prefent  Queen  of  Hungary,)  by  a  Majority  of  the  Ger- 
man Princes,  by  Great  Britain,  Denmark,  Holland,  Spain  and 
France  \  and  of  the  two  latter  held  (the  one)  Naples  and  Sicily, 
E  2  (the 
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(the  other)  Lorrain,  by  no  other  Tenure  than  that  of  the  Obfer- 
vance  or"  this  Treaty.  But  though  France  made  no  Scruple  to 
declare,  that  fhe  would  frri£lly  fulfil  her  Engagements  with  Re- 
gard to  the  Pragmatic  Sanftion  ;  and  that  fhe  would  keep 
clear  of  every  Thing,  that  fhould  reflrain  the  free  Choice  of  a 
new  Emperor,  and  though  the  Kins;  of  Pruffia  gave  the  ltrongeft 
Affurances,  that  he  would  fupport  it  to  the  utmoff.  ol  his  Power  ; 
yet  it  was  eafy  to  fee,  that  thefe  Engagements  would  meet  with 
iio  Regard,  and  that  thefe  Declarations  were  defigned  only  to 
amufe  and  deceive.  » 

The   Elector  of  Bavaria  begun  by  refufing  to   acknow- 
ledge  the  Rights  of  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  and  afferting  a 
Claim  to  her  Dominions. — In  December   following,  to  the  A- 
mazement  of  all   Europe,  the   King  of  Prujfia  fell  into   the 
Queens's  hereditary  Countries,  and  entered  Si/ejia  with  an  Ar- 
my  of  40,000   Men. — In  the  fuccceding  Spring,  the  French 
marched  a  great  Army  into  Germany,  and  joined  the  Bavarians  j 
they  alfo  fent  another   great  B<"nly    of  Forces   into  IVeJipha- 
lia  upon  the  Confines  of  the  .Electorate  of  Flanovcr — The  E- 
lector  of  Saxony  likevvife  marched  an  Army  into  Bohemia. — 
Siveden,  by  the  Intrigues  of  France,  declared  War  againlt  the 
Ruffians :  By  which,  and  by  the  treafonable  Practices,  which 
fhe  fomented  there,  that  Empire  became  incapable  to  affift  the 
Houfe  of  Aujlria.     The  King  of  Naples,  with  a  great  Body  of 
his  own  Forces,  in  Conjunction  with  a  formidable  Army  of  Spa- 
niards, both  Hoi  fe  and  Foot,  which  ao;ain  were  permitted  by  the 
Minifter  to  embark, and  land  unmoleited  by  our  Squadrons,  was 
prepared  to  attack  her  Italian  Dominions  : — And  by  the  Influ- 
ence of  France,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  was  chofen  Emperor.— 
Upper  Aujlria  was  already,  before  the  End  of  that  Year,  over- 
run ;  Bohemia  and  the  greater  Part  of  Silefia  loft ;  another  Spanijh 
Armv  marching  towards  Savoy;  the  King  of  Sardinia  (irom  his 
dangerous  Situation,  and  other  Circunvftances)  much  fufpected  ; 
the  Elector  ste  of  Hanover  unavoidably  compelled  by    fuperior 
Force  to  a  Neutrality;  the  Dutch  intimidated  by  the  fame  Force ; 
Denmark^  encouraged  by  Frav.ce,  and  wholly  occupied  to  make 
its  Advantage  of  the  Troubles  in  the  North  ;  and  Great  Britain 
exafperatcd  to  the  utmoff.  Verge  of  Patience,  upon  the  very  Brink 
of  domeflick  Confufion,  frill  directed   by  the  fame  AJiniJler^ 
who  from  this  Situation  of  Affairs,  and  from  the  Temper  of  the 
People,  naturally  refultingfrom  it,  was  wholly  incapacited  from 
affording  any   material  Afhfiance   to  the  Queen  of  Hungary^ 
and   frill   perfevered  to   demonstrate,    even  in  this  laft  Crifis, 
bv  his  Conduct  of  the  Spanift)  War,  and  by  his  Permiffion  of  the 
S-pamjh  Embarkations,  that  his  Inclinations  were  as  foreign  as 
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his  Abilities  to  a  vigorous  Exertion  of  the  Power  of  this  Nation, 
at  a  Time,  when  Councils,  even  defper ate ly  violent,  feemed  the 
only  Poflibility,  under  Heaven,  to  preferve  us  and  Europe  from 
Deftru&iun.-— Even  yet,  incorrigibly    bent   upon   inconfiftent 
Schemes  of  Negociation,  he  turned  his  Thoughts  to  a  Project 
of  more  Temerity  and  Indifcretion  than  ever  he  had  hitherto 
projected,    and  attempted  to  form  an  Alliance  to  cu'fmember 
Pruffia  ;    which  render'd  it  a  Thing  almoft  impoflible  to  bring; 
him  afterwards  into  a  moderate  Temper,  or  to  effi  cl  a  fincere 
Reconciliation  with  him.— -Thus  overwhelmed  on  every  Side  ; 
Great  Armies  of  French,  Bavarians,  P  ruffians  and  Saxons  with- 
in a  few  Davs  March  of Henna  ;  and  no  Part  of  her  Territo- 
ries unmolefted,  but  the  remote  Dominions  of  Hungary  ;  and 
thofe  States,  that  bordered  on  the  Turk,    in  daily  Expectation 
of  being  attacked  likewife  from   that  Quarter,    the  unhappy 
Queen  of  Hungary  was  thrown,  for   her  only  Refource,  upon 
a  People,  who,  till  this  Time,  had  never  afforded  any  Affiftance 
to  their  Sovereign  ;  but  had,  on  the  contrary,  taken  all  Occa- 
sions  to  rebel  and  join  a  foreign  Power.     Her  veteran  Troops 
all  deftroy'd  in  the  late  War  againft  the  Turk  ;  the  Fountains  of 
Supply  from  her  richeft  Countries,    then  in    the  Poffeffion  of 
her  Enemies,  wholly  turned  againft  her.— This  was  the  Con- 
dition to  which  the  only  Power,  that  could  maintain  the  Ba- 
lance, and  without  which  no  rational  Man  can  think,  that  this 
Nation  can  long  fubfift  without  becoming  a  Province  to  France, 
was  brought  by  this  determined  Suite  of  the  preventive  and  de- 
fenftve  Meafurcs  of  the  Britijh  Minifter. 

Such  was  the  State  of  our  Affairs,  when  the  prefent  Parlia- 
ment begun  its  fir  ft  Seffions  upon  the  firft  of  December,  1741. 
I  might  expatiate  here,  to  aggravate  the  wretched  Condition  to 
which  this  Country  was  reduced  ;  but  I  am  far  from  meaning 
to  reprefent  this  Conduct,    in  the  worft  Light  that  it  might 

bear :  My  View  is  very  different Exasperated  as  the  People 

are  already,  he  that  attempts  to  encreafethe  Flame,  deferves  to 
perifh  in  it. — Would  to  God  it  were  forgiven,  upon  Condi- 
tion th?t  it  could  be  forgot ;  but  it  cannot  be  forgot,  nor  will, 
for  this  Reafon,  ever  be  forgiven  :  My  Meaning  therefore  nei- 
ther is  to  attempt  the  one  nor  the  other. — But  my  Endeavour 
is  to  divert  the  Pub'ick  from  that  mad  Refentment,  which  muft 
complete  their  Ruin. — I  fhali  fhortly  come  to  fhew,  how  far 
already  this  Refentment  has  mifled  them. — How,  deviating 
from  the  only  Principle,  that  can  warrant  Punifhment,  they 
wound  their  Country  and  themf elves  in  the  Extravagance  of  Paf-» 
Jim.— The  Purfuit  of  Punifhment,  when  no  good  End  can 
poflibly  be  aafwered  by  it,  is  Revenge  ;  Revenge  with  Nations, 
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as  well  as  with  private  Men,  is  in  itfelf  detejfable  ;  and,  in  its 
Confequences,  fatal.  Let  Sweden  be  the  Mirror  to  refledr.  the 
Face  of  this  Nation  :  We  have  lately  feen  that  brave,  that  free 
People,  pujhing  'violently  towards  their  own  Dejlruclion  with  a 
Jlrange  Similitude  of  Fate. — Fir/},  by  ruinous  Meafures  brought 
into  deplorable  Circumjlances  ;  then  purjuing  fanguinary  Vengeance 
en  their  Minijlers  ;  Minijlers,  from  the  Pajfion  of  the  Ti??ie, 
neither  fafe  to  be  given  up,  nor  to  be  faved  ;  tearing  every  Fence  of 
Government  and  Conjlitution  down,  to  reach  the  Objecl  of  their 
Hatred  ',  artfully  led  on,  under  this  Pretence,  to  abufe  their  Li- 
berty with  a  dangerous  Licenfe  ;  taught  to  think  themj elves  entitled, 
becaufe  they  met  with  Objlruclion  in  this  View,  to  invade  the  Pri- 
vileges of  all  the  other  Parts  of  their  Legijlature  ;  yet  all  this 
Timcjlupidlyforfetful  of  the  very  Caufe,  for  which  alone  they  ought 
in  fujlice  to  have  condemn  d  the  Conduct  of  thofe  Minijlers,  or  ts 
have  been  thus  enraged,  embarraffing  their  Govermnent,  labouring 
to  plunge  it  Jlill  deeper  into  the  Ja?ne  Evil,  by  endeavouring  to 
perfevere  in  the  fame  Foreign  Meafures,  and  to  prevent  their  wi~ 
fejl  and  moji  honejl  Men  from  availing  themj elves  of  the  moji  for- 
tunate Opportunities  to  preferve  the  Nation,  and  to  retrieve  pajl 
Errors  ;  till,  at  length,  from  the  Excels  of  popular  Power,  the 
Tieaknefs  of  their  Government,  the  Want  of  Virtue  in  Particulars 
torefifl  the  Temptation  of  fa  Ife  Popularity,  theJVant  of  Courage 
to  with/land  a  faclious  Calumny,  and  the  fee  ret  Intrigues  of  a  Fo- 
reign Court,  invifblctothemfelves,  tho'  glaring  to  the  whole  Jf'orld 
bejides,  they  were  encouraged  to  attempt  dirccl  Rebellion,  in  Fa- 
vour of  a  Pretender,  whofe  Advancement  to  the  Throne  was  mo- 
rally certain  to  have  fixed  the  Chains  of  Arbitrary  Power,  for  ever 
on  their  Country. 

After  this,  fome  may  poffibly  demand,  Why  then  have  you 
recalled  to  publick  View,  thefe  former  Errors  of  the  Minifter  ? 
As  I  am  furel  have  done  it  with  Integrity,  fo  I  am  deceiv'd  if  I 
have  not  done  it  with  folic!  Reafon.— -The  Sore,  that  rankles, 
mult  be  opened  and  deeply  probed  :  The  Man,  who  would,  in 
this  Diforder  of  the  Publick,  ferve  his  Country,  cannot  hope 
to  do  it  by  concealing  Faults.-— To  deny  notorious  Truths,  is 
an  Attempt  to  impofe  upon  Mankind,  toogrofs  to  be  borne  j 
the  Nation  is  bonefr,  though  it  is  deceived,  and  willliften  to  no 
Arguments,  that  are  obvioufly  mean,  ungenerous,  difhoncft, 
or  uneandid.---Not  to  acknowledge  what  I  have  done  in  the 
preceding  Pages,  would  be  to  accufe  the  People  of  unjuftRe- 
fentment  during  a  Space  of  20  Years  : — And,  as  in  the  prefent 
Conjuncture,  I  think  it  my  Duty  to  accufe  them  of  unjuft  Re- 
fentments,  and  to  convince  them  that  they  are  juftly  accufed  ; 
by  a  contrary  Conduct,  I  could  not  fail  to  provoke,  inftead  of 
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healing  Animofitics ;  to  lay  a  Foundation  of  Prejudice,  which 
no  Solidity  of  Reafon  could  be  able  to  remove  ;  and  infallibly 
defeat  the  honeft  Intention,  which  alone  has  led  me  to  give  the 
Publick  and  myfelf  the  Trouble  of  this  Difcourfe. 

It  was  likewife  necefTary  to  do  this  for  another  very  important 
End,  to  give  the  Clue  to  the  true  Source  of  our  Misfortunes, 
and  to  the  Origin  of  the  late  Oppofition  ;  which  can  be  the 
only  Means,  either  to  moderate  the  Rage  of  the  Publick,  to 
remove  their  Prejudices,  to  diftinguifh  their  Friends,  to  direct 
them  to  the  Knowledge  of  their  Enemies,  to  preferve  their 
juft  Attachment  to  their  Prince,  or  to  maintain  the  Conftitu- 
tion  of  their  Country. 

For  when  the  People  miftake  the  Caufe,  their  Conclufions 
mull:  be  falfe  and  dangerous— their  Opinion  of  thofe,  who  fee 
more  clearly,  and  act  the  bell:  for  their  Interefts,  eafily  abufed — 
they  are  liable  from  falfe  Caufes  afligned  by  wicked  and  artful 
Men,  to  think  defperately  of  Government,  and  to  feek  for  Re- 
medies not  adapted  to  the  Difeafe,  and  of  fo  violent  a  Nature, 
as  to  tear  the  Body  Politick  to  Pieces. 

And  that  this  has  been  the  Cafe,  will  become  very  manifeft 
upon  a  due  Confideration  of  this  Deduction  of  our  Affairs  du- 
ring the  late  Adminiftration— the  People  not  confidering  well 
the  Spring  of  this  unhappy  Train  of  Conduct,  have  been  falfely 
and  infamoufly  taught,  that  it  took  its  Rife  from  the  Treachery 
of  the  Minifter,  and  from  a  low  and  private  Prejudice  in  the 
Prince  to  his  Foreign  Dominions,  abetted  by  a  Band  of  corrupt 
Mercenaries,  and  fupported  by  the  Defects  of  a  Conftitution, 
which  gives  too  much  Power  to  the  Crown — None  of  which 
is  true. 

It  was  the  Embarraflment  of  our  Affairs,  firft,  by  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht,  and  fince,  by  a  timid,  obftinateand  indeed  felfifhCharac- 
ter  in  the  Minifter. — It  was  the  unavoidable Confequences  of  the 
Treaty  of  Hanover,  which  was  made  before  his  Majefty's  Ac- 
cefnon  to  the  Throne,  but  for  which  he  was  therefore  not  anfwe- 
rable,  and  which  it  was  afterwards  infinitely  difficult  to  redrefs. 
• — It  was  a  Chain  of  fatal  Circumftances,  neither  derived  from  a 
greater  Degree  of  Corruption  than  will  be  found  in  any  opulent 
State  upon  Earth,  nor  from  any  Defers,  but  what  (or  worfe) 
are  found  in  the  pureft  Conftitution  under  Heaven  :  All  which 
will  more  fully  appear  by  the  following  Deduction. 

But  to  return--. In  this  Crifis  of  Affairs,  Ruin  abroad  ap- 
peared almoft  impoffible,  highly  improbable  to  prevent,-— the 
Nation  at  home  in  fuch  a  Ferment,  that  nothing  but  Confufion 
was  by  every  rational  Man  expected. — To  avert  either,  it  was 
cbvious  that  the  Minifter  mult,  be  removed,  the  Publick  neither 
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woull,  nor  could  have  engaged  in  thofe  expennve  Undertaking* 
which  were  our  only  Refource,  under  the  Conduct  of  fuch  a 
Man. — But  how  to  effect  this  Change  was  the  great  Labour. — > 
There  is  Reufon  to  believe,   that  his  Majefty  was  as  much  con- 
vinced of  the  Necefnty  of  a  Change,  as  the  Minifter  was  con- 
vinced rhar  it  was  high  time  to  prepare  for  it. — It  was  even  cer- 
tain, that  the  beft  Men  in  the  Oppofition  began  to  fear  greatly 
the  Effects  of  the  Spirit  they  had  raifed,  however  necelTary,  how- 
ever jut  it  had  been  to  raife  it  ;   but  tne  greateft  Danger  of  all 
was  to  iiave  deiifted  in  thst  Conjuncture.     Thus  even  they  who 
were  moll  fenhble  of  the  dangerous  Ferment,  were  bv  Necef- 
fitv  compelled  to  raife  it  ltill  higher  to  prevent  its  fatal  Effect.— 
Oppofki  n   was  redoubled  with  a  Degree  of  Fury,  which  no- 
thing but  this  Circumftance  could  warrant.— -The  Dilemma 
was  great  on  all  Sides — the  more  the  Miniftcr  was  preffed,  the 
more  difficult  and  dangerous  it  was  both  for  him  and  for  the 
Publick  to  give  way—and  had  hk  been  difintcrefted  enough  to  have 
refigned  his  Power  in  the  Manner  fome  would  have  advifed  it, 
to  fpeak  boneftlv,  there  was  Hazard  not  only  to  his  own  Perfon, 
but  to  the  In  te  reft  of  his  Mailer,  and  the  Conflitution  of  his 
Countrv. — It  was  dangerous  to  depend  upon  the  Moderation  of 
a  Party  fo  combined  as  it  now  appeared  to  be,  and  heated  with  fo 
unavoidable  a  Fury.     On  the  other  hand,  it  was  impoflible  for 
thehoneft  Men,  embarked  againfthim,  tohavedefiftxrd  either. — 
Matters  bad  been  driven  too  far  to   rely  upon  the  Prudence  of 
their  Antagonift,  and  they  had  too  many  Examples  to  venture 
to  truft  that  even  this  Danger  could  have  reclaimed  his  indomp- 
table  Spirit  of  Peace.     It  was  equally  unfafe,  both  for  the  Pub- 
lick  and  them/elves  to   have  rifqued  the  double  Danger  of  their 
Enemies,  and  the  RcfenTnentof  their  Friends  — If  by  fuch  an 
ind'fereet   Retreat,  they  had  much  weakened  their  Party,  they 
could  not  have  had  fufEcient  Ailurance,  that  the  Minifter  would 
have  made  that  juil  and  wife  Ufe  of  it,  which  could  have  been 
their  only   Inducement  for  fo  difinterefted  a    Meafure. — He 
might  have  employed  this  Acceflion  of  Strength,  to  have  con- 
filmed  himfelf  in  his  imprudent  Politicks,  to  have  ruined  Li- 
bcrtv,    under    the   Pretence  of  deftroying  Faction,  and  have 
taken  this  Opportunity  to  have  wreaked  his  private  Revenge. — 
Again,  if  this  Conduct  fliould  have  had  a  different  Effect,  and 
net  much  weakened  the  Party  they  left,  it  mud  have  ferved  only, 
to  precipitate  the  Views  of  bad  Men,  and  left  the  Nation  de- 
tracted and  mad  under  the  Lead  and  Direction  of  the  worft  and 
mo  ft  dangerous  Perfons  in  the  Kingdom. — Upon  the  whole,  it 
was  neither  in  the  Power  of  the  one  to  retire,  nor  of  the  other 
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Moft  certain  it  is,  whatever  the  ignorant  Vulgar  may  think, 
or  wicked  Men  pretend,  that  the  domeftick  Peace  was  at  this 
Conjuncture  in  the  utmoft  Hazard,  and  that  at  this  Hour  we 
had  been  involved  in  horrible  Confufion,  if  his  Majeftv's  Pru- 
dence had  not  dictated,  and  aflifted  us  in  the  middle  Way  of 
Moderation,  in  which  all   Safety   confifts,  by  yielding   to  a 
Change  of  the  Minifter,  and  yet  refolving  to  defend  (as  far  as 
in  him  conftitutionally  lay)  the  Perfon  of  the  Man  removed, 
from  the  Rage  and  Fury  of  the  Time.     By  thisMeafure,  that 
intire  Victory  of  Party,  which   muit  have  produced  infuffera- 
ble  Infolence,  and  raifed  unforefeen,  extravagant  and  irrefifta- 
ble  Expectations,  was  awarded  with  its  Confequences,  which, 
like  a  Torrent,  would  have  broke  in  upon  us,  and  in  a  mer- 
cilefs  manner  fwept  away  both  good  and  bad  who  had  given 
Oppofition  to  it,  and  probably  carried  before    it,  in  its  Tide 
of  Reformation,  all  the  Guards  and   Securities  of  this  happy 
Conftitution. — Had  the  Government  been  taken  by  Storm, 
had    the  People  been  once  blooded,  who  can  fay    where  he 
would  have  ftopt,  or  who  could  have  had    Authority   to  caft 
down  the  Bar  before  them. — In  fuch  Conjunctures,  Reafon  and 
Experience  (hew  us  that  the  private  Sojdier  drives  his  Officer 
before  him — all  Order  and  Difcipline  are  at  an  end — and  who- 
ever endeavours  to  reftrain  the  Violence,  is  looked  upon  as  an 
Enemy,  diverted  of  his  Command,  and  new  Leaders  chofen  out 
of  thofe,  who  with  moft  Fury  and  leaft  Remorfe  will   carry 
Devaluation  furtheft.-  By  this  Meafure  therefore.  Time  was 
given  for  many  to' reflect,  who  in  the  Heat  of  fuch  an  Event, 
<wouid  have  been  hurried  Lengths  they  never  intended  to  have 
gone,  and  plunged    into  Precipices,  which  many,  who   have 
efcaped  already,  confider  with  Horror,  that  they  lately  ftood  fo 
near,  and  which  many  more,  as  they  confider  and  cool,  will 
every  day  look  back  upon  with  equal  Terror.— This  Conduct 
likewife  afforded  opportunity  to   make  the  proper  Alterations 
by  degrees,  and  with  a  deliberate  Choice,  to  put  the  publick 
Affairs  into  the  Hands  of  Men,  wno  were  diftinguifhed,  rather 
by  their  Abilities  and  Integrity,  than  by  their  Heat  ?uu]  Paf- 
fion,  or  popular  Accompiifhrnents.  —It  gave  room   to  weaken 
Faction,  by  the  Gratification  of  fome  warm  Men,  but  to  do  it 
fo  as  not  to  encourage  its  hafty  Growth  again-.     It  prepared  a 
way  for  a  lafting  Change  of  Meafures,  and  fecurci  an  Intereil 
to  fupport  them  at  the  fame  time ;  as    it  enabled   thbfe  who 
had  a£ted  under  the  former  Admin  titration  upon  wrong  Prin- 
ciples of   Policy   without  Fear  of   Ruin,  or  Shame  of  Tergi- 
verfation,  tacitly  to  reclaim  their  Conduct,  and  prevented  that 
fatal  Evil,  (which  was  otherwife  inevitable,  and  muft  have 
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brought  our  Affairs  into  a  worfe  Condition  than  ever,)  the 
raifing  a  new  Oppofition  out  of  the  defeated  Party,  whofe 
Number,  though  defeated,  were  at  this  very  Conjuncture  equal 
to  thofe  by  whom  they  had  been  compelled  to  yield. — Thus 
this  prudent  Firmnefs  on  the  one  hand,  and  prudent  Conde- 
fcenfion  on  the  other,  manifeftly  faved  this  Nation  from  Perdi- 
tion— the  bed,  the  moffc  able,  the  moft  confiderable  Men, 
and  thofe  of  the  true  Whip;  Principle,  were  fcparated  from  a 
wicked  Party,  with  whom  Neceffity  had  obliged  them  formerly 
to  unite,  and  who  were  upon  the  point  of  getting  the  Direction 
of  the  Pubjick  into  their  hands,  under  the  pretence  of  delivering 
it  from  another  Danger,  which,  great  as  it  was,  could  not  be 
worfe  than  that. — And  thus  the  Government  now  ftands  upon 
the  Foundation  of  a  true  Whig  Intereft,  upon  which  alone  it 
can  fafely  fiand,  fuppcrted  by  Men,  united  by  the  manifefl 
Revival  of  a  Principle  tending  directly  to  their  common  Ruin. 

We  are  now  come  to  that  Period  of  Time,  when  the  late 
Oppofition  ceafed,  and  a  Separation  was  made  between  the 
Whigs  and  the  Tories  ;  they  had  travelled  on  in  the  fame  Road 
to  this  Point  of  a  Change  of  the  Minifter  •>  and  the  Power  to 
change  theMeafures  was  in  their  own  hand. — This,  as  I  have 
Very  fufikiently  fhewn,  was  the  firft  and  fole  Intention  of  the 
Whigs,,  fo  that  their  Journey  was  at  an  end  ;  but  the  others 
were  to  travel  further,  and  we  {hall  fhortly  fee  through  what 
miry  Paths  they  went. — It  was  almoft  a  Miracle  they  had  kept 
company  fo  long. — The  Tories  had  plainly  fhewn,  upon  the  late 
Motion,  how  little  they  were  to  be  depended  upon,  even  in 
the  Profecution  of  their  common  View  ;  and  for  the  Whigs , 
they  had  never  pretended,  never  given  any  encouragement  to 
think,  that  they  fhould  continue  Oppofition  longer  than  till 
they  had  carried  thefe  Points.— Nay,  till  this  Event,  the  pre- 
sent Leaders  of  the  Faction  themfelves  affected  to  intend  no 
more. — All  Men  of  Senfe,  who  knew  them  well,  knew,  that 
this  was  only  Colour,  to  take  away  Sufpicion  of  their  dange- 
rous Defigns. — What  happened  was  therefore  no  Surprize  to 
them;  and,  to  fay  the  truth,  their  Principles  and  Views  being 
thus  widely  different,  they  mufi  both  have  been  inconfiftent 
with  themfelves,  if  they  had  not  both  done  as  they  did. 

A  Change  of  the  Administration  being  now  become  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary,  the  Equality  of  Parties  being  fuch,  that  no 
Bufinefs  cculd  be  carried  on,  this  Change  was  refolved. — In 
order  to  effect  it,  it  was  neceffary  to  adjourn  the  Houfe. — It 
required  fome  Time  to  deliberate  upon  the  firft  Changes,  and 
for  thofe  Members  of  the  Oppofition,  who  were  to  be  frrfl 
taken  in,  to  be  rechofen. 
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To  this  Adjournment  (which  was  for  15  Days)  all  the 
Houfe  agreed,  the  Whigs  knowing  the  Neceffity  of  it,  and  that  a 
Change  could  not  fafely  be  made  without  it,  and  with  thefe 
concurring,  all  thofewhohad  private  Views,  and  expected  to  reap 
a  perfonal  Benefit  from  this  Change. — The  Leaders  of  the  To- 
ries, who  have  fince  treated  this  Meafure  as  iniquitous  in  the 
higheft  Degree,  made  no  Objection  to  it  then  ;  they  had  one  or 
other  of  the  two  Reafons  before-mentioned  to  induce  them  to 
it.  The  Reader  may  affign  that  which  he  thinks  moft  proba- 
ble, upon  a  Confideration  of  their  fubfequent  Behaviour. 

In  this  Conjuncture,  thefe  Gentlemen  thought  it  highly  ne- 
ceffary  to  make  their  appearance  at  the  Court,  to  which  fome 
had  never  gone  fince  the  Accefiion  of  the  prefent  Royal  Family 
upon  the  Throne ;  and  many  had  abfented  themfelves  fo  long, 
that  they  feared  they  might  be  forgotten,  which  was  by  no 
means  convenient,  when  fo  many  great  Employments  were  to 
be  conferred  in  a  few  days.— It  was  necefiary  to  convince  the 
Prince,  that  their  only  Reafon  for  abflaining  from  this  De-» 
monftration  of  Refpecl  before,  was  their  ill  Opinion  of  the  late 
Minifter,  and  that  they  were  now  ready  to  fupport  his  Ma- 
jefty's  Meatlires,  as  warmly  as  the  belt  Friends  he  had :  But 
alas !  the  Sincerity  of  their  Reconciliation,  and  the  fecret 
Condition  of  it,  unhappily  for  them,  were  both  as  well  under  - 
ftood  at  that  time,  in  the  Place  to  which  they  went,  as  they 
have  fince  been  clearly  manifefled  in  the  Nation. 

Thus  far  all  Things  proceeded  wtll  and  quietly — not  a  Word 
was  utter'd  of  any  farther  Reformation.  The  People  were  then 
fuffered  to  think  as  they  were  naturally  difpofed  to  do.  A 
Change  of  the  A4iniji^y\  and  the  Introduction  of  honeji  Men  into 
the  chief  Employments,  was  thought  the  utmoji  Qujecl  of  the  People's 
TViJhy  and  mufl  in  the  end  enfure  whatever  elje  was  wanting. 

Tranquillity  continued  till  an  Honour 'ahh Gentleman,  who  had 
been  confiderable  in  the  Oppofition,  was  made  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer. — This  began  to  claih  with  the  Expectations  of  others  j 
but  ftill,  as  there  were  many  great  Employments  left,  they 
were  not  yet  tranfported  far  enough  to  declare  a  new  Breach 
— fo  that  they  fuffered  this  Gentleman  to  be  re-elecled  without 
any  Oppofition.  -The  next  Thing  done,  was  the  Appoint- 
ment of  the  new  Trcafury,  which  when  they  found  compofed 
of  that  Set  of  Men  called  JV'oigs,  and  but  one  Tory  admitted 
upon  that  Bench,  they  began  to  murmur  openly. — It  was 
however  ftill  too  foon  to  take  their  final  Refolution — the 
Boards  of  Admiralty,  and  Trade,  were  not  yet  actually  fettled, 
and  they  waited  the  Event  of  the  Difpofition  there. — But 
when  that  of  the  Admiralty  was  taken  into  confideration,  for 
which  ibme  of  the  leading  Tories  were  defigned,  (and  which 
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all  were  willing  to  accept)  His  Majefty  having  refufed  to  ad- 
mit one  particular  Perion,  and  they  thinking  that  the  Reafon 
affigned  for  that  Exception  might  be  a  dangerous  Precedent, 
which  muft  equally  affect  great  Numbers  of  their  Body,  it  was 
refolved  to  exert  themfelves  upon  that  Occafion. — They  ac- 
cordingly infilled  frrcngiy  for  this  Pcrfon,  and  for  fome  others, 
and  in  fine,  for  fuch  a  Difpofition  there,  as  was  impoiTible  to 
be  complied  with — which  as  foon  as  they  found,  and  that  the 
other  Offices  were  not  yet  propofed  to  be  changed,  they  re- 
folved to  keep  no  further  Meafures.  Nothing  was  to  be  left  to 
the  Difpofal  of  the  Sovereign,  as  foon  as  it  appeared  that  he 
would  not  wholly  rehgn  himfelf  into  the  Hands  of  Tories,  and 
that  he  prefumed  to  make  Difficulties  in  admitting,  even  any 
one  of  thofe,  who  had  been  ever  marked,  by  their  Friends  as 
well  as  Enemies,  as  the  Leaders  of  a  Party,  entitled  to  a 
itronscr  Denomination. 

Some  few  Men  of  a  different  Principle,  who  deferve  a  better 
Fate,  by  the  Heat  of  Paffion,  the  Effe els  of  Ambition,  and  the 
common  Fear  of  not  being  provided  for  to  their  Wifhes  upon 
this  Occafion,  unhappily  fell  at  this  Time  into  the  Views  of 
thefe  People  ;  upon  whole  Shoulders  they  vainly  imagined 
they  might  lift  themfelves  to  what  they  now  began  to  fear  they 
fhould  never  reach  :  and  among  thefe,  a  Man,  whole  Merits, 
Abilities  and  Weight  entitled  him  to  the  higheft  Elfeem  of 
all  Panties,  whole  Error  (of  which  he  has  been  fince  too  late 
convinced)  is  repaired  to  his  own  Confcience,  by  his  retiring 
f,om  them  ;  but  can  never  be  repaired  to  his  Country,  by  his 
having  retired  from  its  Service  in  Con'equence  of  if.-— This 
Appearance  of  a  few  Whigs  en  their  Side  iiad  a  very  ill  Effecl:  : 
Under  this  Colour,  they  palled  for  what  they  have  lincc 
(hewn  they  were  not: — Many  young  and  undiftinguifhing 
Men,  and  many  of  the  People,  having  no  Apprehenfions  to  en- 
gage with  an  Oppofition,  which,  they  at  firft  ignorantly  think 
directed  by  Whig  Principles,  becaufa  they  fee  a  few  Whigs  a- 
mongthem:  And  the  Difficulty  of  breaking  from  fuch  Engage- 
ments of  Party,  being  fo  great,  that  few  have  Honefty  or  Spirit 
to  do  it  afterwards,  when  convinced  of  their  Miilake.— But 
as  we  have  already  oblerved  in  the  Beginning  of  this  Paper, 
All  Oppojitions  are  compofed  of  Individuals  of  all  Dtnomi 'nations  : 
And  an  Oppofition  is  not  lefs  a  Whig  Oppofition,  hecaufe  it  is  joined 
ly  Jacobites  and  Tories;  nor  a  Jacobite  or  Tory  Oppofition  lefs 
a  Faclion,  becaufe  it  is  joined  by  Whigs  :  But  the  Difference  lies 
in  the  Spirit  that  predominates,  and  in  the  Men  that  direcl. — 
For,  if  the  Whigs  have  the  Afcendant,  and  can  force  the  Re/I  into 
their  Meafures,  Methods  fafe.  and  bonejl  are  purfued. — But, 
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if  the  Jacobites  or  Tories  have  the  Lead,  or  Whigs  only  bear 
the  Name  of  Leaders,  and  are  in  Reality  driven,  by  the  Spirit  of 
thofe  with  whom  they  are  connected,  the  Meafures  of  Oppofition 
are  then  equally  carried  on  upon  the  Jacobite  or  Tory  Views,  as 
we  /ball  prove  it  to  be  the  Cafe  at  this  Time  ;  and  fuch  an  Oppoft- 
tion is,  to  all  Intents  and  Purpofes,  a  Jacobite  or  Tory  Faclion. 

Thus  hurried  by  Impatience,  heated  by  Defpair,  the  Faff  ion, 
with  thefe  unnatural  Allies,  after  a  vain  and  tedious  Expecta- 
tion of  eight  Days  (for  fo  much  of  the  fifteen  Days  of  the 
Adjournment  had  already  paffed,  and  they  were  not  yet  pro- 
vided for)  upon  the  nth  of  February,  1741-2,  a  Day,  which 
perhaps  this  Nation  may  have  JReafon  never  to  forget,  they 
came  to  a  final  Breach. — From  this  exact  Period  may  be  dated 
the  Death  of  the  late  memorable  Oppofition,  and  the  Birth  of 
a  fatal  Faclion,  who  have  already  laid  the  Foundation  of  Ca- 
lamities, which  will  require  much  Wifdoin  and  Virtue  to 
avert ;  and  which,  only  that  Providence,  that  has  fo  often  re- 
markably interpofed  to  fave  this  Nation,  can  entirely  preferve 
it  from. 

It  was  given  out  in  dark  Whifpers,  that  the  Whig,  Leaders 
of  the  Oppofition,  who,  by  their  Abilities  and  Services  had 
obtained  the  foremoft  Rank,  in  whofe  Hands  the  Settlement  of 
this  great  Affair  therefore  naturally  lay,  and  with  whom, 
from  the  Knowledge  of  their  Principles,  the  Government 
could  only  treat,  had'betray'd  their  Party ;  that  the  Circum- 
flances  of  this  Treafon.  were  fuch  as  to  require  a  Conjunction 
of  all  honefcMen  to  refift  and  to  de.feat  it ;  that  the  Proof  was 
undeniable,  and  that  it  was  nece'^ary  the  Matter  fhould  be 
laid  open  before  the  whole  Oppohoon  :  The  Members  of  the 
Opp-ci-tlon  were  all  fummened,  and  the  Expectation  of  Man- 
kind raifed.  to  the  higheft  Pitch  :  As  well  they,  who  under- 
feed the  Nature  of  this  Meeting,  as  they,"  who  underftood  it 
not,  out  of  equal  Curiofity  concurred  to  attend  it :  And  among 
the  reft, -the  Gentlemen,  who  cc  .'-.flucie'd  the  new  Settlement, 
and  thofe,  who  had  been  already  taken  into  Employment, 
were  defired  to  be  pre  fen  t  to  defend  themfelves  againfr.  this 
formidable  Accufation. 

Tha  Charge  was  introduced  with  great  Solemnity  ;  "  Gen- 
li  tlemcn  were  reminded  of  the  dangerous  Situation  to  which 
<c  the  Nation  had  been  brought  by  the  late  Adminiftration  ; 
"  how  giorioufiy  and  fteadily  they  had  perfevered  in  the  Op- 
"  pofrrio'd  ;  how  happily  at  length  their  honefr.  Endeavours, 
"  and  the  juft  Spirit  of  the  PeophV,  had  brought  them  in  fight 
"  of  the  long  wifh'd:for  Port  ;  that  as?'every  Set  of  Men  had 
*'  contributed  to  bring  this  important  Point  to  bear,  it  was 
*'  jdft  all  Denominations  of  Men  fhould  receive  an  equal  Re- 
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"  ward  of  their  Virtue  ;  that  if  a  proper  Ufe  were  made  of 
"  this  happy  Conjuncture,  this  Reward  might  be  obtained  ; 
"  that  the  total  Rout  of  the  Minifterial  Party  was  what  they 
"  had  a  Right  to  expert ;  and  that  this  would  make  Room  for 
"  all. — But  that  there  was  too  much  Reafon  to  fear,  that  this 
<c  Ufe  would  not  be  made  of  the  happy  Opportunity  ;  that  a 
tc  few  Men  had  prefumed,  without  communicating  their  Pro- 
"  ceedings  to  that  AlTembly,  to  take  this  Work  upon  them- 
"  felves ;  that  by  their  Manner  of  doing  it,  they  had  fufficient 
tc  Caufe  to  apprehend  they  did  not  mean  the  general  Ad- 
"  vantage  ;  that  they  had  been  now  eight  Days  in  this  Em- 
*'  ployment  ;  and  by  the  few  Offices  they  had  as  yet  beftowed, 
"  they  were  juftly  to  be  accufed  of  not  acting  with  the  Vigour 
"  that  was  expected  of  them  by  the  whole  People. — That 
<c  among  other  things,  what  adminiftered  Matter  of  great 
"  Jealoufy  was  the  Choice  of  thofe  already  preferred  ;  that  this 
"  Choice  having  fallen  principally  upon  Whigs,  it  was  an  ill 
"  Omen  for  the  Tories  ;  and  that  if  they  were  hot  to  be  pro-_ 
cc  vided  for,  the  happy  Effects  of  the  Coalition  of  Parties  muft 
"  be  destroyed,  and  Parties  again  revived  to  the  great  Preju- 
**  dice  of  the  Nation  ;  that  it  was  therefore  highly  neceffary 
*c  to  unite  clofely,  to  keep  firmly  together,  and  to  continue 
"  to  oppofe,  with  the  fame  Vehemence  as  ever,  till  Juftice 
*'  was  done  the  Tories,  and  till  the  Adminiftration  was  founded 
**  upon  the  broad  Bottom  of  both  Parties." 

A  Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  fince  advanced  into  an- 
other Houfe  of  Parliament,  with  whom  the  Management  of 
this  Change  was  chiefly  entrufted,  together  with  fome  of  thofe, 
who  were  lately  taken  into  Employment,  anfwered  thefe  Ob- 
jections to  their  Conduct  with  great  Temper. — "  They  firft  ob- 
"  ferved,  how  hard  a  Treatment  they  had  met  with  in  return 
<l  for  the  long  Services  they  had  done  their  Country,  and  the 
*c  Share  they  had  confeffedly  had  in  bringing  the  Oppofition  to 
"  the  Point  at  which  it  was  arrived,  now  upon  frivolous  Pre- 
"  fences,  and  a  Jealoufy,  in  the  Nature  of  Things,  not  yet 
"  poffibly  grounded  upon  any  folid  Foundation,  to  be  brought 
"  before  fuch  a  Tribunal,  agcufed  publickly  in  the  Face  of  the 
"  whole  World,  of  that,  which  no  fingle  Man  dare  in  pri- 
c<  vate,  to  their  Faces,  charge  them  with;  loaded  with  Sufpi- 
"  cions,  which  once  raifed  are  hardly  ever  to  be  wiped  off  by  any 
*c  Conduct ;  and  branded  with  the  Imputation  of  an  imagi- 
"  nary  Crime,  fo  eafily  to  be  believed  in  the  then  Temper  of 
"  the  Nation  ; — that  they  deierved  a  very  different  Ufage,  by 
"  the  Integrity,  with  which  they  had  hitherto  proceeded, 
"  and  with  which  they  were  determined  to  proceed  : — That 
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:t  as  to  the  taking  the  Management  of  this  Affair  into  their1 
:<  own  Hands,  the  Overtures  having  been  made  to  them,  it 
"  was  their  Duty,  and  it  would  have  been  the  Duty  of  any 
;'  Maa,  to  whom  they  had  been  made,  to  haveufed  his  bcft 
«'«  Abilities  to  have  brought  about  a  happy  Settlement,  after 
14  the  Divifions,  by  which  this  Country  had  been  fo  long  torn  ; 
"  and  which  could  not  longer  fubfift  without  the  utter  Ruin 
"  of  the  Interefts  of  this  Nation  abroad,  and  the  Danger  of 
"  fatal  Disturbances  at  home  : — That  the  fuperfkial  Vulgar 
;c  might  imagine  it  a  more  proper  and  equitable  way  to  refer 
;<  this  Settlement  to  the  Decifion  of  the  whole  Party ;  but  that 
"  no  Man  of  tolerable  Understanding  and  Experience  could 
u  cherifh  an  Idea  fo  unpraclicable  and  abfurd  ;  that  Govern- 
"  ment  was  not  yet  reduced  to  fuch  a  Point,  as  to  furrender 
u  at  -Difcretion,  efpecially  to  an  Enemy,  who  had  declared 
"■  fo  publickly  they  would  give  no  Quarter  ;  that  Govern- 
iC  ment  neither  could,  would  nor  ought  to  be  taken  by  Storm  ; 
"  and  that  it  behoved  Gentlemen  to  confider  what  muft  in- 
"  evitably  be  the  Confequence  of  fuch  an  Attempt ;  that  the 
li  great  Points  were  to  change  the  Minifter,  and  to  change 
"  the  Meafures :  That  the  one  was  vifibly  already  done,  and 
"  they  would  engage  to  perform  the  ether.  That,  as  to  the 
<e  Distribution  of  Employments,  there  was  neither  Juftice, 
"  Decency,  Duty  or  Moderation,  in  dictating  to  the  King, 
"  how  to  difpofe  of  every  Preferment  in  the  State  ;  that  his 
6t  Majefty  had  fhewed  a  Difpofition  to  comply  with  the  De- 
"  fires  of  his  People  in  the  moil  effectual  manner  ;  for  he  had 
"  already  fupplicd  the  principal  Minifterial  Pofts  with  Men, 
"  who  had  hitherto  been  moft  confided  in  by  the  People,  and 
"  fuch  as  could  not  have  given  Occafion  to  the  People  to  have 
"  changed  their  Opinion  of  them;  becaufe,  though  nominated, 
*'  they  had  none  of  them  yet  done  any  fingle  Act  of  Office  : 
"  That  as  to  the  Changes  already  made,  they  were  as  nume- 
"  rous  as  the  Importance  of  the  Matter,  and  the  Nature  of 
"  the  Thing  could  poffibly  admit  fo  foon,  and  that  it  might 
"  have  been  more  to  the  Credit  of  their  Party,  if  their  Pa- 
"  tience  had  extended  a  little  longer  than  the  few  Days,  that 

"  had  parTed  fince  the  Time  of  their  Adjournment. As 

"  to  the  partial  Diftribution  of  Employments  to  the  JVhigsy 
*'  that  4b  far  as  their  Intereft  mould  hereafter  extend,  they 
44  would  ufe  it  faithfully  to  his  Majefty,  and  their  Country, 
*c  by  recommending  fuch  to  ferve  him,  whofe  Principles  they 
4'  knew  had  been  mifreprefentcd,  and  who  were  true  to  his 
4<  Family,  let  their  Appellations  be  what  they  would :  Dut 
that  it  might  be  well  fuppofed  a  Work  of  fome  Time,  to 
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«s  remove  Sufpicions  inculcated  long,  and  long  credited,  with 
66  Regard  to  a  Denomination  of  Men,  who  had  formerly  been 
tJ  thought  not  heartily  attached  to  the  Intereft  ofthePrinCe 
"  upon  the  Throne  j  that  Tome  Inftances,  of  this  Intention, 
*■'•  had  been  already  given  in  the  late  Removals,  and  there 
's  would  be  many  more,  but  that  it  rauft  depend  upon  the 
tl  prudent  Conduct  of  the  Tories  themfelves,  wholly  to  abo- 
"  lifh  thefe  unhappy  Dii'inclions  of  Party.  In  hue,  they 
"  bested  of  them  to  coniidtr  how  falfe  a  ftep  they  had  already 
"  made, — and  that  this  pafllonate  and  groundlefs  Divifion 
"  would  infallibly  give  new  Courage  to  the  Party  they  had 
"  juft  fubdued  ;  that  itdifeevered  a  Weaknefs,  of  which  Ad- 
"  vantage  would  be  certainly  taken  ;  that  it  rauft  inevitably 
"  leffen  the  Power  of  thofe  who  were  employed,  and,  if  per- 
Ct  lifted  in,  would  in  a  great  meafure  prevent  the  Succefs  of 
"  their  Views,  both  for  the  Publick,  and  their  Friends." 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  any  of  thefe  Reafons  had  much 
weight  on  the  different  fides  of  the  Queftion. — The  Abufe  and 
Indecency,  with  which  the  Gentlemen  newly  taken  into  the 
Adminiftration  were  treated,  upon  this  Occafion,  plainly  con- 
vinced them,  and  every  intelligent  Mar.,  that  the  Defign  of 
this  Meeting  was  to  throw  them  off,  that  the  Tories  might 
now  difengage  themfelves  from  the  Direction  of  the  Wbigs, 
under  whofe  Conduct  they  had  been  retrained,  and  with  whom 
they  could  never  expect  to  carry  the  Point  they  had  in  view. — 
Thev  could  never  have  taken  a  better  Opportunity,  than  that 
of  the  National  Ferment  of  the  Time,  nor  have  done  it  with 
lefs  Sufpicion,  or  encreafed  their  Numbers  more  than  by  doing 
it,  when  the  Sufpicions  of  Men  were,  as  they  always  are  in 
fuch  Conjunctures,  diverted  another  Way,  and  when  the  Fears, 
Difappointments  and  Difgufls  of  many  of  different  Principles, 
naturally  led  them  all  to  join  with  any  Set  of  Men  that  ftill 
continued  to  oppofe. — We  have  already  obferved  how  far  thefe 
ions  had  milled  fome  Wings,  that,  infenfible  of  the  fooliih 
Part  they  play'd,  they  lent  their  Names  to  colour  the  Deiigns 
of  the  Tories,  and  became  the  Tools  to  prefs  publickly  for  their 
Admifilon  into  Employments,  which  they  could  not,  with  any 
Decency,  nor  without  difgracing  themfelves  with  the  People, 
have  fo  glaringly  infilled  upon  themfelves. 

The  Publick  quickly  found  the  Effect  of  this  wicked  Con- 
duct, for  it  deferves  no  better  Name. — It  was  no  fmail  Afto- 
nimment  to  many,  who  bad  hitherto  concurred  in  the  Oppo- 
fttion,  and  gave  no  final!  Difguft  to  obferve  it. — No  Man  of 
Senfe  and  Honefty  thought  he  could  juftify  adhering  longer  to 
a  Set  of  Men,  whole  Party- View  was  now  fo  openly  avowed, 
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and  who,  like  a  Band  of  Hujfars,  had  abandoned  themfelves 
to  the  Plunder,  even  before  the  Battle  was  half  done;  they 
knew  the  Confequence  mull  be,  at  leaft,  that  this  mercenary 

Conduct  would  fuffer  the  Minifter  to  efcape  uncenfured. . 

All  therefore  they  could  hope  farther  to  do,  was  to  prevent 
his  Return  into  his  former  Station,  and  to  procure  a  Change 
in  his  Syftem  of  Politicks,  to  get  the  bell:  Laws  they  could, 
to  prevent  the  like  Abufe  of  Power,  and  at  leaft  to  fecure  it  in 
the  Hands  of  thofe,  who  they  thought  leaft  likely  to  abufe  it 
in  their  own  Time. — It  is  true,  they  never  intended  to  have 
given  the  Tories  the  Lead  in  the  Government,  or  to  have 
made  a  Tory  Adminiftration  ;  from  the  Nature  of  that  Party 
which  I  have   fufficiently  explained  already,  they  had    been 

falfe  both  to  their  King  and  Country,  if  they  had  done  it 

But  they  honeftly  did  intend  to  have  promoted  the  moft  mo- 
derate of  that  Party,  defirous  of  uniting,  by  this  Experiment, 
as  many  as  they  could,  in  Affection  to  his  Majeity,  and  his 
Royal  Family;  to  which  the  Gratification  of  private  Expec- 
tations is  with  fome  a  very  necefiaryStep. — But  their  Conduct: 
was  fuch,  as  difabled  them  from  carrying  their  Views  much 
farther  for  them,  and  had  they  preffed  it  after  this,  their  own 
Principles  muft  have  come  into  Sufpicion. — They  had  there 
fore  juft  Grounds  to  have  made  a  total  Separation  from  them  $ 
but  from  a  Regard  to  their  Country,  they  ftifled  their  F.efeiu- 
ments ;  they  advanced  feveral  Tories  fhortly  after,  and  fome 
into  very  great  Polls  fince  that  Time.— -They  united  to  pro- 
mote an  Enquiry  into  the  Conduct  of  the  late  Minifter,  which 
they  pulhed  as  far  as  the  Strength  of  the  oppofite  Party,  who 
were  now  rallied  upon  thefe  Divifions,  could  poffibly  admit, 
and  far  enough  to  (hew  fuch  Errors  in  his  Adminiftration,  as 
rendered  it  impoflible  for  him  to  be  employ'd  again.  They 
engaged  the  Government  to  purfue  Meafures  entirely  oppofite 
to  the  pacific  Plan  fo  long  fatally  purfued  ;  they  maintained 
their  Principle  of  fupporting  the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  and  fur- 
nilhed  her  with  effectual  Supplies  ;  and  they  carried  a  Place- 
Bill  to  leffen  the  Minifter ial  Influence  in  Parliament. — In  Fo- 
reign Affairs  they  did  every  thing  that  could  be  wifhed,  and^ 
much  more  than  could  have  been  expected  ;  in  Domeftic,  they 
went,  if  not  quite  as  far,  as  perhaps  they  might  have  hfely 
gone,  yet  as  far  as  they  could  go  fafely  in  fuch  a  Ferment  ;  or 
indeed,  as  they  v/ere  able  to  go,  when  thus  deferted  and  weak- 
ened by  the  Madnefs  of  thefe  Men. 

We  have  now  (hewn  the  Commencement  of  the  prefent 
Oppofition,  which  from  its  Origin  may  be  eafily  judged  what 
it  is. — Its  Origin  plainly  was,   not  from  any  wrong  Meafures, 
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in  the  Leaders  of  the  late  Oppofition,  for  (as  they  juftly  ob- 
ferved  themfelves)  they  had  asyetdone  nothing  when  they  were 
thus  defertcd  ;  no  more  than  eight  Days  had  pafTed  fince  the 
Retreat  of  the  Minifter;  and  the  Parliament  had  not  yet  met; 
fo  that  it  was  impofiible  the  Taclion  could  have  done   it  from 

any  Obfervation  of  their  wrong  Behaviour  there. Had  the 

'Tories  been  as  wholly  profcribed,  as  it  was  falfely  fuggefted 
they  were  intended  to  be,  was  the  late  Oppofition  began  upon 
the  Principle  of  bringing  them  into  Employment,  or  was  it 
the  Right,  or  the  Concern  of  the  People  to   infill  who  fhculd 

have  the  moft  beneficial  Places  ? The  Principle  of  the  late 

Oppofition  was,  as  it  has  been  fully  fhewn,  to  bring  back  this 
Nation  to  its  true  Politicks  with  Regard  to  the  Houfe  of  Au- 
Jlria,  and  the  Balance  of  Power.  — Was  the  Purfuit  of  Places 
ever  avowed  to  be  the  Grounds  of  Oppofition?  it  has  been  in- 
deed fatirically  imputed  to  be  fo  upon  all  Occafions,  but  it  was 
never  fupported  by  the  Publick  upon  that  footing,  nor  ever 
avowedly  confefled  to  be  Co,  by  any  Oppofition,  before  this 
which  now  diftracls  this  Country;  and  which  I  therefore  juftly 
and  truly  call  by  no  other  than  its  proper  Name,  and  (hall  far- 
ther prove,  by  its  fubfequent  Proceedings,  to  be  a  Faclion,  if 
ever  a  FaSlion  did  or  can  exift  in  Britain* — And  as  the  Tree  is 
beft  known  by  its  Fruits,  we  {hall  be  particular  in  tracing  its 
Conduct  ever  fince. 

As  it  was  too  foon  to  ft ile  themfelves  a  veiu  Oppofition,  be- 
caufe  the  Parliament  had  not  yet  met,  and  they  knew  not  what 
Meafurcs  would  be  purfued  ;  they  therefore  formed  themfelves, 
for  the  prefent,  under  the  Title  of  the  Broad- Bottom;  a  Cant 
Word,  which  correfponding  equally  with  the  Perfonal  Figure 
of  fome  of  their  Leaders,  and  the  Nature  of  their  Pretenfions, 
was  underftood  to  imply,  a  Party  united  to  force  the  Tories 
into  the  Adminiftration. 

Thus  intitled,  they  laid  their  general  Plan  of  Action,  redu- 
cible to  the  following  Heads,  which  were  the  known  Efta- 
blifhment  of  their  Predeceflbrs  in  the  fame  Faction. 

I//,  To  villify  and  abufe,  without  Meafure,  Mercy,  or  Re- 
ferve,  all,  who  in  any  one  fingle  Vote  {fiould  differ  from 
them. 

idly,  To  advance  or  infinuate  any  Falihood,  or  mifreprefent 
any  Meafure,  however  grofsly,  to  the  better  fort  of  Men,  if 
thev  could  propofe  to  delude  or  inflame  the  People  by  it. 

ylly-t  To  fpirit  up  the  People  againft  the  Re-election  of  any 
Member  into  Parliament,  who  fhould  accept  of  any  Employ- 
ment. 
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\thly,  To  wean  the  People  from  their  Affection  to  the  Houfe 
of  Aujlria,  to  diminifh  their  Apprehenfion,  cr  to  encreafc  their 
Fears  of  the  French  Power,  either,  juft  as  Events  mould  make 
it  mod;  convenient  to  do.  To  undermine  the  great  and  falu- 
tary  Principle  of  fupporting  a  Balance  of  Power  upon  the  Con- 
tinent, by  Pretences  of  the  Inability  of  the  Nation,  of  the 
Folly  of  engaging  in  Wars,  in  which  we  propofed  to  make  no 
Acquifition  for  ourfelves,  and  of  the  Security  of  this  Nation 
in  its  maritime  Force  alone,  let  what  would  happen  upon  the 
Continent. 

Sthly,  To  bait  the  People  by  the  Profpecl  of  an  Encreafe  cf 
Popular  Power,  by  propofing  Alterations  in  the  Conftitution, 
the  Effects  ofwhich,  and  consequently  the  neceffary  Meafure  of 
which,  the  common  fort  are  by  no  means  able  to  understand, 

6thly,  To  poifon  the  Affections  of  the  People  to  the  Prince  up- 
on the  Throne,  by  endeavouring  to  convince  them,  that  every 
publick  Meafure  was  influenced  by  his  Ambition,  Refent- 
ments,  Paflions,  or  Attachment  to  fome  Foreign  Terrirory. 

a  Mr.  Add'ifon  obferves  in  one  of  thofe  excellent  Papers  called 
the  Freeholder,  which  he  wrote  exprefsly  againft  the  fame  Fac- 
tion, then  in  its  Zenith,  foon  after  the  End  of  the  late  Queen's 
Reign;  that  even  at  that  Time  perfonal  Abufe  had  been  re- 
marked to  be  the  prevailing  Characteriftick  of  that  Party, 

and  he  gives  the  Reafon  for  it,  which  ftill  holds  good  at  this 
Day,  That  having  nothing  of  Weight  to  offer  again/l  their  Anta- 
gonif.s,  if they  [peak  at  all,  itmuji.be  agabijl their  Perfons  i  when 
they  cannot  refute  an  Adverfary,  tb'ejboriejl  Way  is  to  libel  him,  and 
to  endeavour  to  make  his  Perfon  odious,  ivhen  they  cannot  reprefent 
his  Notions  as  abfurcl.— -It  was  the  i^r/ of  their  Party,  and  prac- 
tifed  at  all  Times ;  it  was  by  the  infamous  Obfervation  of  that 
Maxim,  Calumniari  fortiter  ut  aliquod  adhivreat,  and  by  their 
fcandalous  Perfonalities  againft  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
the  prefent  Dutchefs,  the  Treafurer  Godolphin,  and  all  the 
Whigs  who  fupported  their  glorious  Meafurcs,  that  they  routed 
them  at  laft. — They  met  with  too  much  Encouragement  then 
not  to  tread  in  the  fame  Steps, — the  Examiner  had  then  the 
Impudence  to  accufe  that  Miniftry  of  carrying  on  that  War  upon 
different  Principles  fro?n  thofe  upon  which  it  was  begun,  which  could 
not  have  been,  unlefs  that  War  had  been  begun  upon  the  Prin- 
ciple of  preferving  inftead  of  diftreffing  France. — And  the  pre- 
fent Faction,  with  equal  Affurance,  fcandaloufly  inconfiftent, 
as  they  are  themfelves,  accufe  the  new  Part  of  the  Adminiftra- 
tion  of  Inccnfi/tency,  at  the  Time  they  are  carrying  on  Meafures 
or  reducing  France  with  the  utmoft  Vigour  ;  when  it  is  noto- 
a  Freeholder,   N°  19. 
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rlous,  to  have  been  the  grand  Principle  and  View  upon  which 
they  engaged  in  Oppofition.  Yet  glaringly  abfurd  and  fhame- 
lefs,  as  this  Charge  evidently  appears  to  be,  upon  the  leaft  Re- 
flection, they  have  actually  and  incredibly,  by  their  EmifTaries 
properly  planted,  and  properly  inftru<5ted,  brought  Numbers  of 
the  Vulgar  to  join  in  the  Chorus  of  this  Song.—  No  Man  could 
venture  to  vote  on  a  different  Side  in  the  molt  indifferent  Pro- 
portion, but  he  was  treated  with  immeafurable  Abufe  : — By 
this  Excefsof  Calumny  and  Malice,  they  had  more  than  one 
Advantage  in  View. — It  ferved  to  terrify  weak  Minds  to  return 
and  be  more  fteady. — And  though  fome  Men  of  true  Spirit 
might  be  the  more  determined  to  defert  them,  they  found  the 
Lofs  of  thefe  outbalanced  by  the  Number  of  thofe,  who  were 
awed  and  intimidated  by  it. 

In  this  manner  the  whole  World  muff,  be  fenfible  how  far 
they  have  proceeded,  fparing  neither  Age  nor  Sex,  Rank  nor 
Character, — which  Abufe  has  been  fwallowed  with  as  much 
Difsrace  to  thofe  who  have  received  it,  as  to  thofe  who  have 
delivered  it.  But  Envy  and  Malice  are  two  great  Ingredients 
in  the  Tempers  of  Men,  and  the  Commonalty  look  upon  the 
Indulgence  of  this  crooked  Difpofition  to  be  a  Mark  of  an  in- 
dependant  Spirit  ;  according  to  that  old  Obfervation  of  the 
great  Hiftorian  Tacitus,  Obtreclatio  livor  proms  auribus  acci- 
piuntur, quippe  adulation!  fcedum  crimen  fervitutis,  Malignitati 
falfa  fpccies  libertaih  ineft. 

The  fecond  Part  of  their  Plan  was  purfued  with  equal  Indufhy, 
the  fame a  Author,  in  another  of  his  Papers,  obferves,  how  fteadi- 
ly  this  Set  of  Men  have  conftantly  difiinguiihed  themfelves  by 
their  little  Regard  to  Truth,  their  little  Solicitude  for  what  the 
thinking  Part  of  Mankind  would  confider  of  their  Conduct,  or 
how  long  the  Lye  of  the  Day  would  laft. — He  enumerates  a 
Multitude  of  their  delufive  Inventions,  in  the  Reign  of  King 
William,  and  in  his  own  Time,  adding  a  juft  and  melancholy 
Obfervation,  that  their  f elf -inter  ejied  anddejigning  Leaders  cannot 
defire  a  more  duclile  and  eajy  People  to  ivork  upon.  Trufting  to 
this  Ductility,  and  the  undiftinguifhing  Nature  of  the  common 
Race  of  Men,  they  made  no  Scruple  to  charge  thofe,  who  fup- 
port  the  prefent  Meafures,  with  a  Change  of  Principles — Con- 
founding thus  the  Qppofiiion  with  the  thing  intended  by  it,  and 
making  Oppofition  itfelfz  Principle,  which  no  honeff  Man  will 
ever  make  it.  The  People  are  told,  that  it  was  the  Principle  of 
the  new  A dm'inifl ration  to  oppofe  the  Government,  that  they  do 
not  oppofe  the  Government  now,  therefore  the  new  Adminifl  ration 
have  deferted  their  former  Principle.  This  pafies  for  found  Lo- 
gick,  upon  the  fimple  Herd  they  lead.  It  is  vain  to  fhew  the 
a  Freeholder,  N°  7, 
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bare-faced  Fallacy,  that  it  was  their  Principle  to  oppofe  the  Mea- 
fures, only  when  they  thought  them  bad,  and  that  it  was  the  Mea- 
fures  and  not  the  Government  they  oppofed ;  that  the  Meafures  are 
now  changed,  and  they  think  them  no  longer  bad,  that  therefore 
they  are  no  Deferters  of  their  Principle,  if  they  now  dejijl  from 
Oppofition. — Confiding  farther  in  the  Ignorance  of  their  Crea- 
tures, they  make  no  fcruple  to  throw  into  their  general 
Charge  againft  thofe  who  fupport  the  prefent  Meafures,  many 
of  thofe  pair.  Occurrences  and  Errors,  which  happened  before 
their  Time,  which  they  formerly  condemned,  and  which  are 
now,  (if" not  equally  exploded)  at  leaft  equally  counter- a&ed 
both  by  the  new  and  old  Part  of  the  Adminiftration,  and  the 
Confequences  of  which  they  are  now  every  Hour  labouring  to 
remedy  and  avert. — Thus  wilfully  mifreprefenting  every  Mea- 
fure,  jumbling  and  confounding  Fafts  and  Dates,  Names  and 
Things,  fo  crude  and  fo  irrational,  that  none  but  theloweftof 
the  Vulgar  could  be  able  to  digeft  them. 

They  proceeded  with  the  fame  Diligence  in  the  Execution  of 
the  third  Article  of  this  Plan, — for  no  fooner  was  any  Gentle- 
man, who  had  been  engaged  in  the  late  Oppofition,  admitted 
into  Employment,  than  Heaven  and  Earth  were  moved  to  pre- 
vent his  Re-eleftion.  When  they  had  once  given  over  the 
Thoughts  of  being  employed  themfelves,  the  Note  was  imme- 
diately changed ;  and  it  is  a  Matter  never  to  be  fufficiently  ad- 
mired, how  ftupidly  the  People,  in  many  places,  fell  into  their 
Views,  without  confidering  the  Abfurdity  of  what  they  were 
put  upon  to  do.  When  the  Houfe  adjourned,  the  Doclxine 
then  was,  as  I  have  before  obferved,  that  a  Change  oftheMi- 
nijler,  and  the  Introduction  of  honejl  Men  into  Employments,  were 
the  utmojl  Objecls  of  the  People's  Wijh,  and  mujl  in  the  end  enfure 
•whatever  elfe  was  wanting.  But  it  feems,  fince  the  Tories  were 
not  to  be  admitted,  no  other  Men  were  to  be  deemed  honefr. 
Nay,  after  a  little  time,  when  it  was  found,  that  thofe  of 
more  obnoxious  Principles  were  abandoned  to  Defpair,  even  a 
Tory,  under  thefe  Circumftances,  found  it  difficult  to  be  per- 
mitted quietly  to  be  rechofen—fo  filly  were  the  little  Tools  of 
this  Faclion,  as  to  delight  in,  and  admire  at  the  Wifdom  and 
Integrity  of  a  Maxim  now  eftablifhed,  that  none  of  the  Party 
(hould  have  a  Place,  till  the  Views  of  their  Great  ones  were  com- 
plied with  firft. — They  ftill  went  on  calumniating  the  new  Ad* 
miniftration  for  not  making  Changes  faft  enough,  when  they 
themfelves  had  fhutthe  door  againft  it,  and  when  no  Man, who 
was  not  willing  to  facrifice  his  Fortune,  by  the  vaft  Expence  of 
a  certain  Oppofition,  or  expofe  his  Perfon  to  the  dangerous  In- 
iultsof  the  Mobs  they  raifed   upon  every  fuch  occaiicn,  could 
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accept.  Thus  the  People  were  brought  to  infiff.  upon  a  Point, 
■which,  like  Ideots,  they  were  led  at  the  fame  time  palpably  to 
prevent  themfelves. — I  have  not  mifreprefented  this  Matter;  it 
is  well  known,  that  this  was  the  Method  of  their  Proceeding  to 
all  Perfons  without  Diftinction,  and  they  begun  it,  before  any 
Man  could  have  given  poflibly  any  Reafon  to  be  diftrufted  by 
his  Country,  becaufe  it  was  begun  before  the  Parliament  met 
again,  after  the  famous  Adjournment.  An  honourable  Gentleman* 
(who  by  the  greateft  Number  of  Voices,  that  ever  any  Man  had 
upon  fuch  an  occafion,  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
cf 'Elections  but  a  few  Weeks  before,  who  in  that  nice  Con- 
juncture, for  his  unexceptionable  Character,  with  regard  to  all 
Parties,  was  pitched  upon  for  that  Office  by  the  whole  Oppo- 
iitioiijwho  neither  had,  nor  could  have  had,  at  that  time,  given 
a  fingleVote  todiminifh  that  Reputation,)  being  advanced  to 
be  a  CommifTioner  of  the  Admiralty  by  his  Majefty,  (for  no  o- 
ther  reafon,  but  that  he  was  thought  agreeable  to  the  People,) 
was  immediately  marked  out,  as  an  Object  of  Detefbtion 
to  his  Country,  and  not  fuffered  to  be  chofen  into  Parlia- 
ment again. — Another  Right  Honourable  Member  advanced  to 
the  fame  Office,  was  perfecuted,  if  poflible,  with  more  fcan- 
dalous  Circumftances,  the  Mob  of  the  whole  County,  for 
which  he  ferved,  were  hired  to  infult  him,  Subfcriptions 
raifed  out  of  the  Pockets  of  the  whole  FaElion,  nay  prefTed 
©ublrckly  in  the  very  Houfe  of  Commons  to  make  a  Purfe  to 
carry  on  an  Oppofition  to  him  :  Though  at  the  fame  time, 
this  Noble  Per/on  was  a  Servant  to  thtfirjl  Subjcft  of  this  King- 
dom, preferred  at  his  Requeff.  and  Recommendation,  and  ad- 
vanced as  a  kind  of  Pledge  of  Union  between  the  Royal  Family 
itfelf;  and  though  his  Alajlcr  was  confeffedly  the  Perfon  by 
whofe  Influence  and  Concurrence  in  theCaufe  of  his  Country, 
the  late  Oppofition  was  principally  brought  to  its  Iffue,who  had 
fuffered  infinitely  morein  theCourfeof  it,  than  the  meaner!  pri- 
vate Gentleman  in  theKingdom,and  who  had  done  that  for  the 
Publick, which  noMan  in  his  Station  ever  did  before  him,  which 
could  not  have  been  expected  of  him,  and  after  thisTreatment, 
muff  never  be  expeRed  of  any  other  in  the  fame  Situation. — Thus 
they  gave  fair  Warning  to  the  Father,  by  their  Conduct  to  the 
Son,  what  he  had  to  expect  from  this  Set  of  Men,who,  harden- 
ed by  Difappointments  of  their  own  creating,  infeniibly  loft 
all  regard,  either  to  Prudence,  Decency,  or  Gratitude. 

I  fhall  not  in  this  Place  proceed  to  obferve  minutely,  upon 
the  manner  of  executing  all  the  other  Particulars  of  their  Plan, 
becaufe  it  required  a  confiderable  time  before  they  could  ripen 
the  People,  into  a  fufEcient  degree  of  Madnefs,  to  endure  thofe 
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grofs  Attempts  upon  their  Underftandings  and  their  Principles, 
which  they  have  fince  made  with  too  much  Succefs.  The  Art* 
to  be  exerted  to  thefe  Ends,  were  a  little  flow  in  Operation, 
and  to  be  praelifed  at  firft  tenderly. — However,  they  ventured 
to  found  the  Ground  they  flood  upon,  and  to  make  fome  Trial, 
what  Abfurdities  the  Temper  of  the  Times  would  bear. 

In  Order  to  do  this,  almofl  as  foon  as  the  Parliament  was  met, 
they  began  to  oppofe  every  fingle  Proportion  that  was  made  by 
the  new  Adminiftration  ;  and  though  now  thofe  very  Meafures 
were  purfued,  with  the  utmoft  Vigour,  upon  which  they 
themfelves,  and  the  whole  Voice  of  the  People,  had  fo  long 
and  vehemently  infifted  ;  and  for  not  purfuing  which  an  En- 
quiry was  actually  fet  on  foot,  into  the  Conduct  of  the  late 
Minifler,  who  upon  this  account  was,  according  to  their  own 
Doctrine,  to  make  attonement  by  no  lefs  a  Sacrifice  than  that 
of  his  Life,  his  EJlate,  his  Honours,  and  the  utter  Ruin  of  his 
Pojlerity  ;  yet  with  a  bare-faced  AfTurance,  which  raifed  the 
Deteftation  and  Aftonifhment  of  all  reafonable  Men,  and  which 
was  a  very  Mockery  upon  Common  Senfe,  they  oppofed  the 
fending  16,000  of  our  Troops  into  Flanders,  the  taking  4,000 
of  the  Irijh  Troops  upon  theZ?r////7->Eftablifhment,  to  be  fent  after 
the  former,  and  even  in  fome  degree  obftru£led  the  Vote  for 
500,000  /.  to  affift  the  Queen  of  Hungary. — It  was  vifible  enough, 
and  it  had  been  their  own  Form  of  Reafoning  but  a  fewWeeks 
before,  that  Meafures  of  this  kind,  nay  more  vigorous,  if  pof- 
fible,  were  neceffary  to  be  taken  in  that  defperate  Situation  in 
which  we  then  flood,  to  convince  the  Dutch,  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia, and  all  foreign  Powers,  that  we  were  now  in  earneff. 
— The  Experience  they  had  long  had  of  our  Councils  would 
not  fufFer  them  to  truft  us  lightly  : — The  Form  of  the  Dutch 
Government  in  particular,  made  them  flow  to  refolve,  and 
their  Situation  made  it  defperate  to  engage,  till  they  were 
fure  of  a  folid  Support : — The  King  of  Sardinia  had  heartily 
and  generoufiy  flept  into  the  Breach,  but  his  Circumfrances 
were,  ifpoffible,  ftill  more  critical: — The  Kings  of  Prujfia 
and  Poland  neither  could  have  flopped,  if  they  would,  nor 
probably  would  if  they  could,  and  mufl  have  been  hurried 
on  where  France  mould  have  directed,  or  their  own  Ambi- 
tion have  invited  ;  if  by  the  gathering  of  this  Cloud,  a  Storm 
had  not  been  threatned  from  the  Quarter  of  Great  Britain, 
which  might  have  created  both  Doubts  and  Terror  as  to  the 
Event  of  their  Quarrel  ;  this  was  therefore  the  only  way  to 
induce  them  to  be  more  moderate  and  circumfpecT:  in  their 
■^Proceedings.  It  was  certain,  that  nothing  lefs  than  this  could 
fuftain  the  drooping- Spirits  of  the  Queen  of  -Hungary  %  ami  of 
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her  diftrcPed  and  faithful  Subjects,  in  the  defperate  Condition 
to  which  they  were  reduced:  it  was  therefore  part  all  doubt, 
that  if  thefe  Meafures  were  not  purfued,  flie  muft  immediately 
accommodate  with  France  upon  any  Terms ;  and  that  Francey 
having  broken  the  only  Power,  which  could  give  her  any  Di- 
verfion  in  an  Attempt  upon  Great-Briton,  would  have  been 
immediately  at  liberty  to  have  joined  her  whole  Power  with 
that  of  Spain,  and  to  have  given  Law  to  us: — This  approach- 
ing Situation  of  our  Affairs  was  but  too  vifible  ;  nor  was  it 
at  all  extravagant,  or  very  remote  to  forefee,  that  it  would  be- 
come much  worfe ;  that  fome  of  the  Northern  Powers  might 
be  induced  to  enter  into  her  Views,  and  that  even  the  Dutch 
might,  at  length,  be  obliged  to  act  as  Inftruments  to  the  long 
premeditated  Defign  of  that  dangerous  People,  to  deftroy  the 

Religion,  Laws,  Liberties  and  Commerce  of  this  Nation. 

This  was  plainly  not  to  be  averted  by  any  other  Means  than 
thefe,  and  yet  were  thefe  oppofed,  though  at  firft  in  fo  aukward 
a  Manner,  that  it  was  vifible  they  were  afraid  the  People  would 
befhocked  at  this  fudden  Turn,  and  detect  their  fhameful  In- 

confiftency, which  juft  Effect  indeed  it  had  with  fome;  yet 

with  fo  many  it  fucceeded  beyond  their  Expectations,  that  it 
encouraged  them  to  a  Conduct  of  the  fame  kind,  fo  extrava- 
gant, in  the  next  Seflions  of  Parliament,  as  will  hardly  obtain 

Belief  in  future  Ages. But  the  Order  of  Time,  which  is  ne- 

cefTary  to  obferve  in  this  Narration,  prevents  my  giving  a  far- 
ther Deduction  of  it  in  this  Place. 

I  (hall  take  the  Liberty  however  to  follow  them  in  fome  o- 
ther  Branches  of  their  Conduct,  as  far  as  they  went  for  the 
Remainder  of  that  Seflions,  during  which  they  acted  conftantly 
with  due  Regard  to  one  or  other  of  the  Rules  of  that  Plan  be- 
fore mention. 

The  Lords  having  thrown  out a  a  Bill  which  the  Commons 
hadpafTed,  and  which  was  by  them  thought  necefTary  tobecarri- 
edatthatTime,  they  made  a  daring  Attempt  againft  that  Body, 

they  appointed  a  Committee  to  infpect  their  Journals,  and 

grounded  upon  their  Report  a  Vote  of  Cenfure  upon  that  Branch 
of  the  Legiflature, they  fortunately  mifcarried  in  that  At- 
tempt, in  which,  if  they  had  fucceeded,  the  utmoft  Confufion 
muft  have  enfued  ;  and  Confufion  muft  have  been  their  only 
View,  for  what  elfe  could  be  intended,  when  under  the  No- 
tion of  obliging  the  Lords  to  follow  their  Opinion,  without 
which  they  pretended  the  Nation  could  not  be  fafe  in  future, 
they  openly  made  an  Attempt  for  an  immediate  Diflblutipn  of 

2  The  Ei!l  for  indemnifying  the  Evidence  againft  the  Earl  of  Or- 
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the  Conftitution. — Is  the  Conftitution  now  fo  little  underftood, 
or  has  Popular  Fury  fo  deftroyed  all  Traces  of  it,  that  it  fhould 
be  neceffary  to  explain   its  Principles  at  this  Day? — Is  it  not 
founded  upon  this,  which  is  the  Corner -Stone  of  the  whole  Build- 
ding,   that  the  King,  the  Lords,  and   the  Commons,  fhould  have 
an  abfolute  Negative  upon  the  Proceedings  of  each  other? — With 
what  Face  then  can  they,  who  pretend  to  flruggle  in  favour  of 
the  Conftitution,   by  endeavouring  to  make  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons more  independant  than  it  is,  at  the  fame  Time  attack  the 
Houfe  of  Lords,  to  deprive  them  totally  of  the  fame  Indepen- 
dancy,  to  which  no   man  can  deny    that    they   have  an  equal 
Right;  fuppofmg    that  they    were  ever  fo  juftly  founded,  and 
entitled  to  procure   further  Securities  for  the   Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, it    is    an   incontrovertible  Fact:,  that   by  this  avowed 
Attempt,  and  indeed  by  all  the  Doctrines  of  late  inftilled  into 
the  Minds  of  the  People,  they   aim  at  the  Deftruction  of  the 
Conftitution  in  another  Part,  which  is  equally  Eflential, — the 
beft  Pretenfions  they  therefore  have,  are  only  thefe;  that  they 
build    with  one  Hand,  and  pull  down  with  another;  and  that 
while  they  ftop  one  Breach  againft  the  Influence  of  the  Crown, 
they  open  a  wider,  to   the  Democratical  Spirit  of  the  People, 
— the  Conftitution  may,  nay,  it  has,  fuffered  equally  from  both 
• — but  what  renders  it  doubly  ridiculous,  is,  that  the  Crown  will 
equally    be  able  to  enter  in  at  the  one  Breach  as  at  the  other, — - 
and  every  thinking  Man  may  eafily  foretel,  that  by  what  Steps 
foever    this    Conftitution    comes    to    be    deftroyed,    an    abfo- 
lute Power  in  a  fingle  Perfon,   muft  be  the  final  Confequence, 
■ — this  Conduct  therefore  plainly   opens  to  us,    how  falfe  their 
Pretences  to  the  Conftitution  were,  equally   falfe   with   every 
other  they  have  made.  — For  however,  at  times,   both  the  King, 
the  Lords,  and  the    Commons,   in  their  Turn,  may  have  ob- 
ftrueied  what  was  for  the  publick  Good  by  this  negative  Power. 
■ — Yet  this  is  no  more  than  what  mutt,  and   ever  will   be,   the 
Confequence   of   a   Divifion    of  Power   in  this    Conftitution. 
— And   if,    whenever  Power  is  in  any  degree  abufed,   it  is  im- 
mediately to  be    deftroyed. — No  Government  can   ftanci,  for 
no  Power  can  be  given,  but  that  it   is  liable  to    be  fometimes 
exerted  ill ;  yet  furely  no  Man  will  venture  to  deny,  that  it  is 
better  to  fubmit  to  forne  unavoidable  Evils  of  Society,   than  to 
revert  into  a  State  of  Nature  ;  but  this  the  People  were  too  much 
heated  to   conhder. — It  was  inculcated,   that  all  Power  ought 
to  lie  in  the  People,  which,   if  it  be  rightly  underftood,    im- 
plies, the  People,  including  all  its  Magiftrates  and  Members, 
of  which   both    the   King  ;>nd    the  Lords    are  undoubtedly    a 
part. — But   if  it    be   taken   in   the  confined    l:enfe   of  Fac- 
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tion,  imports  a  Republican  Proportion,  wholly  contradictory 
to  the  Genius  and  the  Principles  of  this  Government;  nay, 
if  the  People  considered  this  as  they  ought  to  do,  fo  far  from 
being  incenfed  either  with  the  Lords  or  with  the  Cro%vn,  for  op- 
pofing  the  Popular  Points,  which  they  have  fomttimesobStrucSt- 
ed,  they  would  not  think  themfelves  inti tied  fo  much  as  to 
repine  at  it, — they  would  confider,  that  as  they  have  a  Title, 
by  the  Laws  of  this  Country,  to  fuch  Powers  in  the  State  as 
they  now  enjoy,  they  are  under  no  fort  of  Obligation  to  part 
with  them  to  the  third  EState, — that  this  Impetuofity  to  force 
them  to  it,  is  not  only  the  ftrongeft  Provocation,  but  alfo  no 
infufficient  Reafon  to  keep  the  Ground  they  have,  that  natu- 
rally fpeaking,  by  their  permanent  Intereft  in  the  Legislature, 
their  impoff-bilitv  of  ever  becoming  Matters  of  the  State, 
and  their  evident  Intereft  to  keep  both  the  Crown  and  the  Peo- 
ple from  too  great  an  afcendancy  ;  the  Lords  are  the  Part  of 
the  Constitution,  who  are  moit  likely  to  be  Sincere  in  its  Pre- 
servation, either  from  Tyranny  or  Faction,  and  therefore  the 
moft  proper  to  hold  the  Balance. — The  Intereft  of  the  Lords 
is  undoubtedly  to  watch  and  carefully  attend  to  both,  for  both 
may,  in  Some  Conjunctures,  be  fufpected  to  defire  to  engrofs  the 
whole  Power; — and  whenever  they  throw  themfelves  into  either 
the  one  or  the  other  Scale,  a  rational  Man  would  fooner  judge 
by  their  Conduct,  how  the  State  of  the  Constitution  Stands, 
than  by  any  other  Circum fiance. — it  was  intended,  they  Should 
do  this,  and  be  at  full  Liberty  to  do  it  ;  though  fuch  mult  be 
(and  it  ever  was)  their  Fate,  that  which-ever  Party  they  efpoufe, 
whether  that  of  the  Crown,  or  of  the  People,  the  Heat  and  Paf- 
fion  of  the  other  will  infalliblv  find  (:>^\c  Pretences  of  Partiality 
or  private  Intereft  to  charge  them  with,  as  their  Inducements  to 
that  Conduct. — .But  they  are  made  to  Stand  to  all  this,  and  they 
muSt  Stand  this,  and  be  Supported  in  it,  or  elfe  our  Constitution 
cannot  Stand. — Thisdefperate  Meafure  however  paSTed  upon  the 
People,  like  the  reft  of  their  Conduit,  as  a  generous  Attempt  for 
Liberty,  and  anfvvered  the  Purpofeof  Popularity,  which,  next 
to  the  View  of  Confufion,  was  their  Second  Expectation  from  it. 
We  now  come  to  the  popular  Bills,  with  which  the  People 
have  been  fo  much  inflamed  ;  of  thefe  I  Shall  take  the  lefs  Notice 
in  this  Place,  becaufe  I  have  referved  my  Self  to  fay  Something 
farther  in  the  Conclusion  with  regard  to  them. — But,  tho' 
I  Shall  not  here  enter  much  into  the  Merits  of  thefe  Bills,  I  muffc 
fpeak  a  little  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Fait  ion,  with  regard  to  them 
which  cannot  be  paSTed  over,  becaufe  their  Impofition  upon  the 
People  was  extremely  grofs,  and  their  DiShonefty  in  imputing 
the  Failure  of  them,  (fo  far  as  they  have  failed)  to  thole  who  are 
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far  more  innocent  in  this  Refpedt  than  themfelves :  They  are 
chiefly  comprehended  in  a  Laiv  for  the  better  Regulation  of  Elec- 
tions, another  to  prevent  Members  from  fitting  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  who  have  Penfions  from  the  Crown,  in  the  Repeal  of  the 
Septennial  Acl,  and  a  Law  to  exclude  a  certain  Number  of  Place- 
men from  fitting  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons.— Now,  as  to  the  nrft 
of  thefe,  it  is  notorious  to  the  whole  Houfe  of  Commons,  that 
it  was  a  Bill,  as  much  laboured  by  the  Gentlemen  of  the  new 
Adminiftration,  and  many  of  thofe,  who  now  fupport  the  Mea- 
fures of  the  Government,  as  it  could  poffibly  he; — and  that  they 
were  fincere,  is  evident,  by  what  has  been  fince  done  with  re- 
gard to  the  Scotch  Elections  in  the  laft  Seffions; — the  true  Rea- 
son therefore  that  a  general  Bill  did  not  pafs  at  that  Time,  was 
one  which  equally  affected  all  Parties,  and  which  will  everlafting- 
ly  prevent  an  effectual  Bill  of  this  kind;  and  this  is  the  different 
Rights  of  Election,  which  arc  fo  numerous,  that  they  diftradt 
and  confound  the  different  Interefts  of  Gentlemen,  which,  to 
fpeak  fairly  on  all  Sides,  induces  them,  by  one  plauftble  Pre- 
tence or  other,  for  their  private  Regard,  to  oppofe,  or  to  prspofe^ 
fo  many  different  Claufes,  that  fuch  Bills  at  length  become  im- 
practicable and  impalatable  to  all — the  Burgage  Tenures  tor, 
which  Gentlemen  will  neither  part  with,  nor  can  tell  how  to 
regulate,  are  another  invincible  ObftruCiion  ;  and  the  Powers 
and  the  Penalties  create  further  Difficulties,  which  no  Human 
Wifdom  has  yet  been  able  to  furmount. — For  this  Reafon  there- 
fore, to  impute  the  Failure  of  this  Bill  to  any  Set  of  Men,  is 
notoriously  unjuft,  unlefs  it  were  by  laying  it  in  fome  meafure 
more  feverely  upon  fome  particular  Gentlemen  of  the  Faclicn 
itfelf,  who  contributed  more  eminently  than  others  to  confound 
that  Part  of  it,  which  related  to  certain  Counties,  where  they 
laboured  to  increafe  the  overgrown  and  almoft  unconstitutional 
Intereft  they  have  already.  —As  to  the  Pcnfion  Bill,  it  is  a  Bill 
allowed  in  private  by  all  Parties  to  be  impoflible  to  take  Effect, 
hecaufe  thegivingand  takingofGratuitiesof  this  kind  are  Trans- 
actions of  fo  privatea  Nature,  thatMen  muft  be  downright  Fools, 
and  both  Parties  unite  to  make  aDifcovery  againft  themfelves,  or 
the  Law  could  take  no  effect. — Even  in  the  Cafe,  that  Perjury 
muft  attend  the  Acceptance  of  a  Penfion,  it  might  induce  fome 
profligate  Men  to  double  their  Crime;  —  but  it  is  not  to  be  fup- 
pofed,  that  he  who  would  fell  his  Country,  would  hefitate  to  vio- 
late his  Oath. — However,  this  was  the  only  poffible  Provifion, 
and  upon  this  Footing,  an  honourable  Gentleman  now  in  the 
Adminiftration,  oftenprefenteditto  the  Houfe  ; — but  the  great 
Care  of  the  prefent  Patriots  would  not  truft  it  any  more  in  his 
andsj  after  he  was  taken  into  Employment,  and  a  wifeand  bufy 
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Man  among  them  took  it  upon  himfelf,  who  being  a  true  Tory, 
and  therefore  of  a  refined  Confcience,  and  naturally  prejudiced 
to  Oaths,  purged  it  of  its  deteftableWhig  Claufe, which  reduced 
it  to  a  mere  nothing,  a  Law  without  a  Penalty,  fo  that  the  Bill.. 
became  a  Jeft  with  all  Parties,  and  many  in  that  light  voted  for 
it  then,  who  had  always  oppofed  it  before^— The  Bill  therefore 
fell  into  contempt,  and   was  no   longer  regarded   by  any  one, 
but  him  who  had  garbled  it  in  this  judicious  manner. — Having 
thus  related  the  fecret  Hiftory  of  this  popular  Bill,  I  have  only 
to  aud,  that  it  is  for  the  Interefl  of  the  Pubhck  itfhould  never 
pais  into  a  Law,  and  was  never  defired  by  any  Man  of  Senfe  that 
it  fhould  ; — and  yet  that  it  is  for  the  Interefl:  of  the  Publick,  that 
it  fhould   be  frequently  propol'ed  in  the  Koufe  of   Commons, 
which  double  Confideration  may  render  it  very  confiftent  for 
the  fame  Man,  to  vote  for  it  at  one  time,  and  to  vote  againft 
it  at  another, — this  may  feem  a  Paradox  ;  but  it  is  eafily  ex-; 
plained  ; — for  by  frequently  bringing  it   into  debate,  the  De- 
tei/iation  and  Scandal  of  fo  bafe  a  Practice,  is  maintained  in  its 
full  Vigour,  which   is  in  reality  the  only  Guard  againft  it. — 
Whereas,  if  the  Bill  -were  once  paded,  the  great  Nothing,  which 
is  defired,  being  effected,  there  would  be  no  farther  Difcourfe 
upon  the  Subject;  thofe  Opportunities  of  expofing  theMeannefs 
and   the  Danger  of  the  Thing,  thofe  animating  anniverfary 
Speeches  againft  it  would  be  loft  ;  and  with  them   in   a  great 
degree,  the  Remorfe  and  Shame,  that  now  attend  the  Crime. — 
"We  come  in  the  next  place  to  confider,  the  Behaviour  of  thefe 
Gentlemen  with  regard  to  the  Rrpeal  of  the  Septennial  Law^  in 
which  they  have  deluded    the  People  fcandaloufly :   It    is  true, 
that  they  moved  for  this  Repeal,  and  that  fome  of  the  Gentle- 
men in  the  Administration  oppofed  it ;  but  they  did  it  upon  a 
Confideration,  which  ought  to  have,  and  will  have  the  greateft 
Weight  with  every  thinking  Man ;  they  took  jufi  Notice  of 
the  tempeftuous  Temper  of  the  People  at  that  Time,  and  the 
yet  unfettled  Condition  of  our  Affairs ;  they  then  obferved,  that 
the  Repeal  of  this  Law  muftcaufe  a  new  general  Election  before 
it  could  be  poilible  that  thefe  Diforders  ihould  fubfide,  and  be- 
fjre  they  could  make  any  folid  Judgment  of  the  effects  of  the 
late  Change;  that  as  every  new  Election  hazarded,  at  leaft,  the 
Syftem  of  the  Time  ;   foreign  Nations  would  not  exert  them- 
felves  m  this  Conjuncture  ;  from  a  Dependance  on  the  Principles 
of  Men,  who  might   probably   be  changed,  and  confequentiy 
newPoliticks  prevail,  almoltasfoon  as  they  had  been  embarked 

with  us; That  as  the  like  Confederations  had  juftified  the 

Meafures  of   the  Septennial  Law  at  the  Time  it  was  made,  fo 
the  Conjuncture  of  this  Time  might  prevail,  at  leaft  fo  far,  as 

to 
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to  continue  till  it  might  be  debated  fairly,  and  with  lefs  Heat 
and  Partiality,  than  it  could  poffibly  be  at  this  Period,  whether 
the  prefent  Eflablimment  of  Parliaments  fhould  ftand  ;  and,  if 
that  fhould  appear  improper,  whether  we   fhould  fix  upon  an 
Annual  or  a  Triennial  Election  -, — that  a  Triennial  was  ob- 
jected to  with  flrong  Reafon,  and  that  many  thought  an  annual 
would  be  lefs  dangerous  ;  but  that  it  was  difficult  to  fettle  either 
in  the  prefent  diverfity  of  Opinions  upon  it : — At  the  fame  time, 
fome  of  the  principal  Leaders  of  the  FaStion   voted  againff.  it 
themfelves,   and  that  without  giving  any  R.eafon  at  all;  fo  that 
the  People  were  deferted  in  it,  by  thofe  very  Men,  upon  whom 
they  depended  to  carry  it  through,  and  who  with  a  bafe  Con- 
cealment of  this  Fail:,  make  no  fcruple  to  lay  the  Mifcarriage 
of  this  Bill,  in  which  they  had,  at  leaft,  an  equal  Sh^re,  foleiy 
fo  the  new  Adminiftration. — We  now  come  to  the  Place -Bill, 
in  which  their  Conduct  was  deteftable,  for  jealous  of   the  Ho- 
nour and  the  Popularity,  which  the  new  Adminiftration  natu- 
rally ought  to  have  acquired  by  it,  they  not  only  falfely  mifre- 
prefented  it  in  the  moll  outragious  manner,  but  even  openly 
Oppofed   it  :  The  new  Adminiftration  had  acted  in    this  with 
the  utmoft  Prudence  and  Sincerity,    and  had  done  much  more 
than   could  have  been  expected   of  them. — The  Crown   and 
the  Lords  are  known  to  be  jealous  of  the  Growth  of  the  po- 
pular Intcrefl,  and  it  is  by  mutual  Jealoufies  of  this  kind,  that 
our  Conftitution  can  alone  fubfift ;  the  Violence  and  Extrava- 
gance of  the  Leaders  of  the  Faction  did  not  diminish  this  Jca- 
loufy  ;  the  Courfe  of  the  late  Elections,    and  the  Temper  of 
the  People,  not  only  mewed  it  lefs  neceffary  than  it  had  been 
conceived  before  by  many  well-meaning  Men,    but  their  De- 
mands were  fo  unlimited,   and   fo  little  Contentment  ffoewri 
with   former  Compliances,  that  there  was  in  truth  very  little 
Profpect  of  regaining  the  good  old  Temper  of  the  Nation  by 
any  thing  that  could  be  done  ;  — this  rendered  it  the  more  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  any  thing  ;  for  it  was  well  known,  that  no 
Bill  brought    in  by  theie  Incendiaries,  would    be  moderate  e- 
nough  to  gain  the  AfTent  of  the  three  Eftates ;  it  was  therefore 
the  only  Method  that  could  be  taken  to  enter  into  a  tacit  Treaty 
with  the  Lords,  to  agree  upon  fome  Bill  of  this  nature,  which 
they  fhould  previoufly  engage  not  to  reject. — It  was  furely  bet- 
ter to  procure  fomething,  than  by  pufning  for  more  to  get  no- 
thing.    The  Lords  agreed  to  this  : — They  confented  not  to 
oppofe  a  Law,  that  fhould  exclude  above  thirteen  confiderable 
Employments    then   actually  enjoyed   by  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  above  two  hundred  fmaller  Offices ;  which,  by  con- 
ferring three  or  four  upon  one  Perfon,  might  have  made  a  vaft 
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Number  of  additional  Preferments,  a  Thing  ftill  in  the  Power 
of  the  Crown,  notwithstanding  any  former  Laws,  to  have 
done. — But  at  the  fame  time,  they  abfolutely  declared  they 
would  go  no  further  at  that  time,  till  they  had  feen  how  far 
this  would  operate  upon  the  Conftitution  : — This  Difficulty 
removed,  it  was  neceflary  to  gain  the  Confent  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  too  ;  but  the  Oppofition,  by  their  Breach  with  the 
new  Adminiftration,  had  been  fo  weakened,  and  the  Friends  of 
the  old  had  now  rallied  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  there  was  no 
carrying  any  Point  by  Force  againft  them.  Thirteen  or  four- 
teen of  that  Party,  who  were  more  than  fufficient  to  have 
turned  the  Scale  againft  the  Bill,  were,  as  we  have  before  ob- 
ferved,  of  the  Number  to  be  excluded  by  it ;  it  could  not  be 
expected  that  they  would  abandon  their  Employments  inftant- 
ly,  to  pleafure  their  Antagonifts ;  the  only  way  poffible  to 
gain  their  Confent,  was  to  poftpone  the  Execution  of  this  Law 
to  the  End  of  the  prefent  Parliament :  The  deferring  its  Exe- 
cution for  fix  Years  was  not  material  to  the  Conftitution,  and 
it  was  thought  by  all  moderate  Men,  a  great  Sacrifice  in  his 
Majefty,  a  Condefcenfion  in  the  Lords,  and  an  honeft  Acqui- 
efcence  in  the  Perfons  poffefled  of  thefe  Employments  ;  in  the 
one  to  refign  fo  much  of  his  Prerogative,  in  the  other  to 
ftrengthen  the  oppofite  Side  of  the  Balance,  and  in  the  third  to 
part  with  their  Employments,  which  they  had  a  Profpect  to 
p/eferve  much  longer  than  that  Term.  The  Impoffibility 
therefore  of  gaining  more,  if  more  had  been  palpably  necefla- 
ry, muft  have  juftified  the  new  Adminiftration  for  getting 
this :  But  what  made  it  more  infamous  to  reproach  them  up- 
on this  Head  was,  that  it  was  actually  more  than  was  ever 
gained  by  the  People,  at  any  one  Time,  or  by  any  one  Bill 
before  : — The  other  Acts  for  limiting  the  Number  of  Place- 
men in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  were  all  of  them  obtained  one 
after  the  other,  and  at  different  Periods  ;  though  more  there- 
fore had  been  ftill  wanting,  they  ought  to  have  contented 
themfelves  for  a  Time  with  this,  as  their  Predeceftbrs  had  done 
in  the  like  Conjunctures  : — But  the  popular  Spirit  difgraced  it- 
felf  upon  this  Occafion,  and  fuffering  itfelf  to  be  led  away  by 
Men,  who  ftudied  nothing  but  their  private  Ends,  gave  too 
juft  handle  for  that  Infmuation,  which  muft  be  moft  fatal  to 
all  its  Vieivs,  and  for  a  Charge  upon  the  People  of  England, 
which  has  been  too  juftly  laid  againft  all  others,  that  give 
them  one  Thing  it  only  leads  them  to  expect  more,  and  that 
nothing  but  a  total  Tranflation  of  all  Power  to  their  Scale  will 
put  a  period  to  their  Clamour:  What  therefore  was  done  bv 
the  Faction  in  this  Inftance,  was  vifibly  done  only  with  a  View 
to  deftroy  the  good  Opinion  of  a  Law,  the  moft  truly  popular, 
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that  was  ever  obtained  by  this  Nation  ;  if  they  could  effect 
this,  they  did  not  care  what  the  People  loft  by  it,  either  in 
their  real  Security,  or  in  the  Sufpicions,  that  would  arife  with 
thinking  Men,  of  their  dangerous  Views  againft  the  Conftitu- 
tion  ;  they  knew  (which  is  abfolutely  the  Cafe  to  this  Day)  that 
not  one  Man  in  500,  whom  they  fhould  enflame  upon  this  Sub- 
ject, would  ever  read,  or  confider  the  real  Extent,  of  this 
Law  ;  they  fuggefted  to  the  People,  that  the  new  Gentlemen 
in  the  Adminiftration  had  formerly  contended  for  a  total  Exclu- 
fion  of  all  Employments ;  and  thence  imputed  an  Inconfiftency 
to  them,  becaufe  they  had  now  excluded  what  they  falfely 
called  a  few,  whereas  this  never  had  been  the  View,  nor  ever 
was  intended  by  thofe  Gentlemen  at  any  time  :  They  never 
contended  for  a  Place-Bill  much  more  extenfive  than  the  pre- 
fent  is,  and  yet  it  may  be  juftly  fuppofed,  that  they  did,  and 
might  honeftly  infift  upon  more  than  they  thought  fufficient, 
as  the  only  way  to  obtain  a  Compromife  at  laft,  for  that  which 
was. 

This  Plan  of  creating  Confufion  was  purfued  in  many  other 
Refpedls,  and  by  many  other  Mifreprefentations  equally  grofs 
and  wicked  ;  which  are  too  tedious  to  be  mentioned  here  : — 
The  laft  I  (hall  mention  in  this  Place,  is  that  with  regard  to 
the  Enquiry  into  the  Adminiftration  of  the  Earl  of  Orford. 

We  have  fhewn  already  how  juft  Offence  his  Conduct  had 
given  to  the  Whigs,  and  how  by  a  fatal  Series  of  pacific  Mea- 
fures  he  had  brought  almoft  the  fame  Cataftrophe  upon  his 
Country,  which  fome  day  or  other  will  too  probably  be  effec- 
ted by  another  Set  of  Men: — The  Whigs  avowed  their  Oppo- 
fition  to  be  levelled  at  this  Man,  not  out  of  any  perfonal  Aver- 
fton  to  him,  but  becaufe  he  was  irreclaimable  in  this  fatal 
Point ;  the  IVhigs  had  levelled  at  this  Man  for  another  Reafon, 
which  was,  during  the  Courfe  of  this  neceffary  Oppofition, 
to  prevent  the  Diicontents  from  taking  a  Turn  to  the  Preju- 
dice of  the  Royal  Family,  and  had  confined  themfelves  in 
their  Attack  to  his  Perfon,  that  by  the  Removal  of  one  Man 
they  might  leave  it  in  the  power  of  the  Government  to  reftore 
the  publick  Tranquillity  again  whenever  they  mould  think 
proper:  — It  was  therefore  upon  an  honeft,  though  political 
Principle,  that  their  Oppofition  was  thus  perfonal;  not  out  of 
thofe  vindictive  and  fanguinary  Views,  which  in  the  Courfe  of 
the  Oppofition  the  Tories,  who  had  allied  themfelves  with 
them,  treacheroufly  in  private  Difcourfe  accufed  them  of,  and 
which  now  they  upbraid  them  with  having  departed  from. — 
Yet  allowing  that  fome  Men  in  their  firft  Engagements  in  the 
late  Oppofition,  had  embarked  upon  perfonal  Motives,  and  had 
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been  heated  to  this  Degree  by  their  Refentments,  or  the  Dis- 
appointment of  their  Ambition,  fhall  it  be  forbidden  to  Age, 
Experience,  Reafon,  Virtue  and  Reflection,  to  take  their  happy 
Effect,  and  moderate  thofe  Paflions,  which  are  in  themfelves 
■yvicked  and  unwarrantable  ;  and  fhall  it  be  imputed  as  a  Crime 
to  any  Man  to  have  facrificed  his  private  Views  and  his  Refent- 
ments, as  fome  have  greatly  done  upon  this  late  Change,  to 
the  Peace  and  Tranquillity  of  their  Country?  But  it  is  the  Na- 
ture of  thefe  Men  in  their  Alliances,  to  expofe  the  Faults  of 
thofe,  with  whom  they  act,  and  in  their  Enmity  to  traduce  the 
Virtue  of  thofe  they  act  againft. 

However,  though  the  IVhigs  in  the  late  Oppofition  did  not 
mean  to  purfue  their  Vengeance  to  the  Head  of  this  Minifter, 
they  certainly  did  mean  to  deprive  him  of  all  his  Power,  and  to 
fet  fome  Mark  upon  him  that  might  prevent  his  Return  into  it 
a^ain,  and  if  poflible  deter  any  future  Minifter  from  the  fame 
unhappy  Conduct. — One  Part  of  this  they  have  been  able  to 
effect,  and  it  is  the  moft  immediately  neceifary,  and  the  moft 
material  ;  and  we  fhall  honeftly  fhew  the  Reafons  why  they 
did  not  compafs  the  reft, — Reafons  very  fufficient  to  fupport 
them  againft  all  the  infamous  Suggeftions  of  the  Faction. — I 
fhall  fpeak  with  Freedom  and  with  Candour. 

Whoever  duly  conftders  the  Courfe  of  theMifmanagements 
of  this  Man,  of  which  I  have  purpofely  given  a  large  Deduc- 
tion, will  evidently  fee,  that  the  infamous  Peace  of  Utrecht, 
in  which  it  is  well  known  he  had  no  hand,  naturally  laid  their 
firft  Foundation  ; — the  Diforders  ariftng  afterwards  from  the 
unfettied  State  of  Europe,  brought  on  the  Quadruple  Alliance, 
that,  in  Procefs  of  Time,  begot  the  Treaty  of  Hanover,  and 
from  the  Treaty  of  Hanover,  by  the  fatal  Blunder  of  joining 
France  againft:  the  Houfe  of  Aujlria,  he  became  involved  in 
fuch  Difficulties,  as  he  could  never  recover  — But  ruinous  as, 
to  fpeak  fairly,  all  his  future  Meafures  were,  they  were  of 
fuch  a  Nature,  as  could  not  be  imputed  to  any  corrupt  En- 
gagements with  any  foreign  Power,  upon  which  Ground  a- 
fone  thePublick  think  it  warrantable  to  purfue  him  toDeftruc- 
tion.— I  muft  repeat  it,  the  very  Nature  of  his  imprudent 
Conduct  clears  him  from  a  Sufpicion  of  this ;  he  proceeded 
round  the  Globe,  obliging  and  difobliging  every  Power  of  Eu- 
rope in  its  Turn. — This  he  reiterated  fo  often,  and  provoked 
them  all  fo  much,  that  it  is  morally  impoffible,  the  Refent- 
ments of  thefe  Powers,  mould  not  have  produced  a  Difcovery 
of  this  Treafon,  if  any  fuch  there  had  been. 

This  is  palpably  the  Fact,  this  is  honeftly  the  Truth,  with 
regard  to  his  Foreign  Tranfactions,  and  every  Domcjlick  Sub- 
ject of  Complaint  naturally  flowed  from  the  fame  Spring. 
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For  Oppofition  grew  infenfibly  fo  ftrong  upon  this  untoward 
Step,  that  it  drove  him  to  praclife  any  Art,  to  defend  not  only 
his  Power,  but  his  Perfon, — his  pacifick  Obftinacy  became  at 
length  in  a  manner  neceffary  both  to  hirnfelf  and  to  his  Coun- 
try j — he  dreaded  the  Confufion  which  he  apprehended  from  a 
Change. — the  Event  hath  (hewn  he  had  fome  Reafon,  tho'  he 
blended  his  private  Fears  too  much  with  his  Apprehenfions  for 
the  Pubiick — an  Error  which  every  Man's  Tendernefs  to  hirn- 
felf expofes  him  to, — he  forefaw  what  has  fince  happened,  that 
even  a  juvT,  a  neceffary,  and   a  fuccefsful  War,  nay,  a  War 
demanded  by  the   whole  Nation,    would  fecure   no    Mini- 
fter,  who  engaged  in  it,  from  the  Difcontents,  which  the  bare 
Expences,  and  much  more  the  various  Accidents  that  attended 
it,  would  infallibly  create. — That  private  Views,  and  corrupt 
Principles,  influence;  fo  great  a  Majority  in  every  Oppofition, 
that  though  the  Points  were  complied  with,  upon  which  they 
then  infifted,  they  would  ftill,  in  general  perfevere ;  that  they 
would  even  mifreprefent  the  Conduct  of  their  own  Plan,  and 
that  however  fcandalous  it  is  for  a  Nation  to  prefs  its  Govern- 
ment into  Meafures,  and  to  defert  them  when  engaged,  yet 
that  in   the  heated  Multitude,   the  Majority  are  compofed  of 
Men,  in  whom  fuch  Scruples  are  not  found. — He  foretold, 
what  has  been  fo  well  verified,  that   the  Enemies  of  their 
Country,  however   low  and  dead  they  may  appear  in  Times 
of  Quiet,  revive  in  the  Heat  of  War,  like  Flies  and  noxious 
Infects  in  the  Sun.     He  therefore  thought  that  in  attempting 
to  appeafe  the  pubiick  Difcontents,  by  complying  with  their 
Demands  for  War,  he  fhould  only  furnifh  Fuel  for  their  far- 
ther Nourifhment.  —  He  knew,  that  by  the  fatal  Confequences 
of  Party,  National   DiJJ'atisfaffion  is,  in  this  Country,  very 
nearly  allied  to  Difajfeffion, — as  much  as  he   at  firft  defpifed 
the  Tories,  he  dreaded  them  as  much  at  laft,— he  juftly  feared 
that  the  Succefs   of  the  Party  that  oppofed,  though  led   by 
lying  Leaders,  and   founded  upon  IVlrig  Principles,  would  in- 
fallibly end  in  the  Formation  of  a  Tory  Faflion  ;  and  he  dread- 
ed, from  that  Faction,  what  every  wife  and  honeft  Man  dreads 
from  it  in  this  Conjuncture,  and  what  we  fhould  have  already 
fatally  experienced,  if  fome,  from  whom  perhaps  he  leaf!  ex- 
pected this  Moderation,  had  not  gallantly  oppofed  themfelves  to 
the  Torrent,  thinking  it  the  more  incumbent  upon  them  to  re- 
train  its  Fury,  and  confine  it  within  juft  Bounds,  as  they, 
(though  honeftly  and  neceffarily  compelled  to  it,)  had  been  the 
Men  who  raifed  it,  preferring  the  folid  Satisfaction  of  having 
twice  faved  their  Country,  to  all  the  Noife  of  giddy  Popularity, 
refigning  it  when  they  could  no  longer  keep  it  by  virtuous 
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Means,  defpifing  the  Rage  and  Malice  of  a  FaRion,  fincerely 
pitying,  but  determined  not  to  follow  an  honeft,  but  deluded 
People,  who  after  paffmg  many  Dangers,  and  perhaps  fmarting 
for  their  Folly,  will  live  to  do  Juftice  to  the  great  Characters, 
they  now  licentioufly  and  injurioufly  defame. 

Thefe  were  the   Principles  upon  which  the  Earl  of  Orford 
went,  and  this  was  the  whole  Myftery  of  his  unfortunate  Ad- 
miniftration. — It  is  eafy  to  point  out  both  his  Follies  and  his 
Faults. — His  Folly  was  to  lay  down  for  this  Country,  a  Syftem 
prudent  for  a  petty  State,  but  very  improper  for  a  Country, 
which  bears  fo  great  a  Sway,  and  ought  to  take  the  Lead  in 
Europe. — It  is  for  a  little  State  to  purfue  little  Meafures,  to 
temporize,  to  truft  to  Expedients  and  Events,  to  wait  for  Ac- 
cidents, and  the  Activity  of  other  Powers.     But  this  is  a  Po^ 
licy  ill  becoming  us,  and  fatal  ever  in  its  Confequence,  both  to 
ourfelves  and  to  our  natural  Allies,  whofe  Rank  and  Condition 
of  Power  compels  them  to  confider  an  immediate  Security,  and 
can  never  admit  them  to  exert  their  Force  againft  that  State, 
whofe  conftant  Aim  is  Univerfal  Monarchy,  till  we  raife  the 
Standard  firft,  and  convince  them,  that  under  that  Protection 
they  may  do  it  fafely.    His  Folly  appeared  in  another  Inftance, 
in  not  yielding  fooner  to  what  he  could  not  hope  long  to  pre- 
vent, an  Evil  which  gathered  Strength,  and  became  more  dan- 
gerous by  Delay,  and  by  the  Means  he  was  obliged  to  ufe  in 
order  to  delay  it. — His  Fault  lay  in  his  Fondnefs  to  continue  in 
his  Power,  which  induced  him,  or  milled  him,  to  overlook  the 
true  Intereft  of  his   Royal  Mailer,  and   his  Country,  and   to 
purfue  the  Maxim  of  Peace  to  a  ridiculous  Extravagance.     By 
tilis  Franc?  was  raifed, — by  this  our   Allies  were  ruined, — by 
this  the  Safety  of  Britain  was  reduced  into  the  utmoft  Hazard, 
—  and  by  this  his  Country  became  contemptible  abroad,  and 
jruteful  at  home  j  till,  to  fuoport  his  Syftem,  and  to  preferve  his 
Perfon,  he  was  at  length  driven  to  make  ufe  of  every  Means  of 
Miniilerial  Influence,  to  ftrain  every  Nerve  of  Power,  allot- 
ted by  the  Wifdom  of  our  Anceftors  for  the  Security  of  Go- 
vernment,  and  to  apply  that  Force  to  his  own  Defence. By 

all  this  he  has  brought  the  neceiTary  Guards  of  our  Constitution 
into  Difrepute,  and  has  eftabliftied  an  Opinion  in  many,  and 
a  Sufpicion  in  more,  that  our  Conftitution  is  impaired  ;  where- 
as, in  truth,  it  has  only  been  abufed, — a  Difference  extremely 
great,  and  fuch,  as  if  not  attended  juftly  to,  may  hurry  us  in- 
to the  Ufe  of  Remedies  much  worfe  than  the  Difeafe.  In  this 
Light  does  the  Conduit  of  this  Minifter  appear  to  every  mode- 
rate Man,  and  no  doubt  in  a  yet  more  favourable  Light  to 
thole  who  were  his  Friends,  who  had  concurred  in  his  Mea- 
fttres  many  Years,  who  owed  him  many  Obligations.-- Never 
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"was  a  Man  in  private  Life  more  beloved,  and  his  worft  Ene* 
mies  allow,  no  Man  did  ever  in  private  Life  defcrve  it  more: 
■ — He  was  humane  and  grateful,  and  a  generous  Friend,  to  alt 
whom  he  did  not  think  would  abufe  that  Friendfhip.— - 
That  he  was  falfe,  and  determined  to  the  Prejudice  of  thofe, 
whom  he  confidered  in  this  Light,  is  no  more  than  will  be 
found  in  any  Minifter  or  Man,— and  that  he  fhould  be  de- 
ceived in  fome  Cafes,  by  unjuft  Sufpicions,  is  but  human  too. 
■ — Many  therefore  have  been  unjuftly  treated  by  him,  though 
but  few  confidering  the  Manner  in  which  he  was  prefTed,  and 
the  great  Length  of  his  Adminiftration. — This  Character  na- 
turally procured  that  Attachment  to  his  Perfon,  which  has 
been  falfely  attributed  folely  to  a  corrupt  Influence,  and  to 
private  Intereft  ;  but  this  (hewed  itfelf  at  a  time  when  thefe 
Principles  were  very  faint  in  their  Operation,  and  when  his 
Ruin  feemed  inevitable. — The  Violence  with  which  he  was 
puttied,  the  Ferment  of  the  People,  who  would  content  them- 
felves  with  nothing  but  his  Life,  made  thefe  Men  exert  them- 
ielves  in  the  extraordinary  manner  they  have  done  to  preferve 
him. — Many,  who  condemned  his  Conduct,  and  would  have 
gone  fo  far  as  to  have  deprived  him  of  a  Pofiibility  of  exerting 
the  fame  again,  did  not  think  it  warrantable  to  take  that  fe- 
vere  Revenge,  upon  an  obftinate  miftaken  Man,  who  had  in- 
deed violated  the  Interefts  of  his  Country,  and  trefpafTed  upon 
the  Power  in  his  Hands,  but  who  had  not  expofed  himfelf  to 
the  Penalty  of  any  one  known  Law. — This  Summum  fus,  ap- 
peared to  them  to  be  Summa  Injuria,  and  the  Laws  muff,  have 
been  more  tortured  to  have  reached  him  capitally,  than  he  had 
{trained  his  Power  to  maintain  himfelf: — Yet  had  he  not  been 
defended  in  the  manner  in  which  he  was,  (offenfive  enough  to 
thofe  who  confider  the  Manner,  and  not  the  End)  fuch  a 
Sentence,  in  the  Rage  of  that  Time,  had  been,  in  all  Pro- 
bability, his  Fate.— Few  were  in  their  Hearts  inclined  to  this 
Extremity,  though  many,  by  the  fatal  Attraction  of  Party, 
might  have  been  drawn  to  have  figned  his  Warrant,  who  would 
have  afterwards  heartily  lamented  what  they  had  done*— Had 
it  been  even  neceflary  to  have  taken  this  violent  Step,  there  is 
in  Englijhmen,  as  fure  a  Seafon  for  Companion  as  for  Fury  :  — 
To  the  latter,  they  are  eafily  ralfed — from  the  former,  when 
the  Deed  is  done,  they  never  can  be  diverted.  An  Admini- 
ftxztion  founded  in,  or  a  Party  cemented  by  Blood,  would  have 
been  the  Loathing  of  this  Nation,  and  in  this  cafe  would  have 
been  iojujlly. — If  this  be  truly  confidered,  was  it  not  more  ho- 
neft,  was  it  not  more  juff,  to  {top  (hort,  without  even  that 
Punifliment,   which  perhaps  very   many  think  was  due,  than 
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to  have  carried  that  Punifhment  fo  far,  as  to  have  fixed  the 
Guilt  of  Murther  upon  this  Nation.— And  lefs  than  Murther 
it  can  hardly  be,  to  take  the  Life  of  any  Man,  which  no  Law 
of  this  Land  could  have  taken  from  him. — Thefe  ConfJera- 
tions  operated  with  fo  many,  that  had  it  been  ever  fo  juft,  it 
was  not  practicable  to  have  gone  farther  with  him  ; — the  other 
Members  of  the  Legiflature  reafoned  firmly  upon  the  Reflec- 
tions I  have  mentioned,  the  Majority  of  the  Koufe  of  Commons 
thought  fo  too.-— The  farther  Purfuit  might  have  therefore  been 
an  Amufement  to  the  Multitude  ;  but  it  was  not  for  that  alone 
reafonable  to  perfift  in  it,  as  no  good  End  could  follow  from 
it,  the  Effect  coulJ  have  only  been  Confufion,  and  a  Handle  to 
blacken  and  reproach  the  Characters  of  Men,  whom  Gratitude, 
Principle,  and  juft  Scruple  with-held,  and  who  were  fixed  to 
with'hold  for  ever.— All  that  I  have  here  obferved  is,  not  out 
of  any  affected  Tendernefs  or  Complaifance  to  him,  or  to  his 
Friends,  but  only  to  (hew  how  natural  it  was  to  have  met  the 
Obftruction  in  this  Point  that  has  been  found,  and  how  impof- 
fible  it  was  to  have  proceeded  farther  with  this  Minifter,  than 
was  done  by  the  newAdminiftration. — We  have  feen,  that  the 
very  Men,  who  reflect  upon  them  for  it,  had  been  by  their  in- 
temperate Behaviour  the  great  Caufe  why  the  Party  of  the  late 
Minifter  had  rallied.  Their  Violence  in  this  Particular,  was 
the  finifhing  Stroke  ;—  no  other  Point  could  have  united  his 
Friends  in  the  fame  Degree.— It  was  obvious,  after  the  firft 
Experiment,  that  this  mull  have  been  the  Cafe  ;  opiniatring 
this  Matter  further,  therefore  manifeftly  proves,  that  they 
meant  nothing,  but  to  make  this  Man's  Caufe  an  Engine  of  Se- 
dition, by  which  they  laboured,  to  render  a  Perfon,  who  in 
Poivcr  had  done  great  Prejudice  to  his  Country,  the  total  Ruin 
of  it  in  his  Fall.  I  (hall  conclude,  with  regard  to  this  Particu- 
lar, with  only  one  Obfcrvation,  That  of  all  Men  living,  the 
Tories  have  the  leaf!  Reafon  to  vilify  his  Conduct.-— Firft,  be- 
caufe  it  was  the  Diforders  caufed  by  their  wicked  Conduct  in 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  that  firft  laid  the  Foundation  of  all  the 
Errors  of  this  Minifter.— Secondly,  Becaufe  the  Whigs  had  not 
proceeded  in  this  fanguinary  Way,  againft  a  Minifter  of  their 
Faclio??,  whofe  Conduct  had  been  directly  levelled  againft  his 
Country,  and  who  had  affifted  in  a  Plan  for  effecting  that 
which  at  leaft  appears,  to  every  Whig,  the  greateft  of  all 
Crimes,  the  advancing  a  Popijl)  Prince  upon  the  Throne,  and 
facrificing  every  Thing  to  France,  to  compafs  this  pernicious 
View.— -And,  Thirdly,  Becaufe  they  had  them/elves  ftopt  fliort 
but  the  Year  before,  upon  a  Motion  which  tended  only  to  re- 
move the  Minifter  from  Power  j— their  Behaviour  therefore 
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a<*ainft  the  Minifter  in  the  prefent  Time,  fhews,  firfr,  That 
they  are  without  Shame  ;  fecondly,  That  they  are  void  of  Gra- 
titude ;  thirdly,  That  they  are  falfe  in  their  pretended  Zeal, 
and  confequently,  that  their  Behaviour  upon  this  Head  ought 
to  be  odious  to  every  Man,  who  has  any  Senfe  of  Virtue,  Ho- 
nefty,  or  Honour ;  but  their  Point  was  to  mifreprefent  the 
new  Administration,  and  the  fame  Defire  of  Mifreprefentation, 
led  them  to  fall  foon  after,  without  Mercy,  on  the  Cha- 
racters of  theMembers  of  the  Secret  Committee,  fome  of  whom, 
not  long  after,  obtained  Employments,  which  they  thirfted  after 
themfelves,  and  the  View  of  which  was  fo  apparently  one  of 
the  Grounds  of  their  own  Oppofition.— This  they  pretended 
to  be  a  Proof  of  Treachery  and  Corruption,  in  the  Perfons  up- 
on whom  they  were  conferred  ;  whereas  the  juft  Reflection  to 
be  made  upon  it,  was  moft  pleafing  to  all  well-meaning  Men, 
fince  it  was  a  convincing  Evidence,  that  the  Prince  upon  the 
Throne  bore  no  Refentment  even  to  thofe  of  his  Subjects,  who 
were  engaged  in  the  deepeft  manneragainft  his  lateMinifter,wheri 
he  was  once  fatisfied,  that  they  were  not  tainted  in  their  Prin- 
ciples, either  to  himfelf,  or  to  theConllitution  of  their  Country. 

Thus  it  was,  that  the  Faction  proceeded  as  foon  as  they  loft 
fight  of  their  private  Advantages,  and  the  Profpect  of  a  Tory 
A dminijl  ration. — Every  one  of  their  Proceedings  vilibly  appeared 
to  tally  with  the  Conduct  of  the  fame  Faction  in  all  former 
Times : — They  could  not  be  miftaken,  and  there  wanted  no- 
thing to  fix  it  upon  them,  but  direct  Attempts  to  poifon  the 
People,  with  regard  to  the  Prince  upon  the  Throne,  and  to  the 
Royal  Family. — This  farther  Evidence  was  not  long  deficient, 
for  even  before  that  Seflions  was  over,  the  Publick  fwarmed 
with  fuch  Seditious  and  Treafonable  Libels,  and  impudent  Pro- 
ductions, both  in  Verfe  and  Profe,  as  never  had  been  endured 
in  any  Age  or  Nation,  which,  encouraged  by  Impunity,  have 
fince  rifen  to  a  Point  that  calls  aloud  for  fignal  Punifhment. — 
But  to  what  it  arrived  at  laft,  is  not  yet  Time  to  relate  ;  it  was 
not  till  the  next  Seflions,  that  theMafk  was  compleatly  taken  off, 
and  the  Method  T  have  laid  down  obliges  me,  firft,  to  cbferve  the 
ConducJofthe  ncwAdminijlration  during  the  Interval  of  Parliament^ 
the  Succefs  of  their  Meafures,  and  the  Difference  that  appeared  in 
the  Situation  of  our  Affairs  at  the  fecond  Meeting  oftheParliament. 

Now,  as  to  the  Conduct  of  thefe  Gentlemen  in  the  Admi- 
nistration, and  thofe  who  have  acted  with  them,  it  appears  un- 
deniably, from  what  we  have  already  fhewn  with  regard  to  the 
Fadion,  that  they  could  act  no  other  Part  than  to  fupport  the 
Meafures  of  the  Government. — Firft,  Becaufe  thefe  Meafurcs 
were  their  own,  they  were  directed  by  themfelves,  and  it  is 
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a.  palbable  Abfurdity  for  an  Adminiflration  to  oppole  itfelr', 
Secondly,  Becaufe  nothing  but  Ruin  could  have  enfued,  either 
at  Home  or  Abroad,  if  they  had  not  defifted  when  they  did. 

For  if  they  had  not  defifted  when  the  Minifter  was  removed^ 
and  when  the  Direction  of  the  Meafures  was  left  to  them, — 
one  Month's  Continuance  of  the  former  Administration,  muft 
have  deftroyed  the  Houfe  of  Aujlria  without  Redemption, — and 
they  had  been  much  more  criminal  even  than  the  late  Minifter 
himfelf,  if  they  had  neglected  this  Opportunity  to  fave  it,  and 
refufed  when  it  was  in  their  power  to  do  it ;  —  again,  if  they  had 
declined  the  Acceptance  of  this  Power  when  it  was  thus  offered 
to  them,  what  equal,  or  what  other.Benefit  could  have  accrued 
to  their  Country  by  it  ? 

It  is  obvious  that  nothing  but  Confufion  at  home  could  have 
been  effected  by  it. — Their  Party  had  been  broken  wilfully  by 
the  intemperate  Conduct  of  the  Faction ;  and  it  is  abfurd  to  ima- 
gine that  Parties  thus  broken  can  be  ever  reunited  : — By  the  Ef- 
fects of  their  Madnefs,  the  Minifterial  Party,  which  had  never 
been  vanquished,  and  had  only  retreated,  were  now  rallied,  and 
as  they  were  before  equal,  were  now  as  vifibly  fuperior  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  as  they  had  been  all  the  Time  before  in  the 
Houfe  of  Lords,  and  in  another  Place; — the  reafonable  and  the 
moderate  Men  had  already,  or  certainly  would  have  left  them ; 
and  if  a  civil  War  had  happened,  every  Man  of  Family  and  For- 
tune had  been  driven  from  them  by  it.  Now  that  a  civil  War 
had  been  the  Confequence,  is  the  Opinion  ofeveryManof  Expe- 
rience in  this  Country :  The  Symptoms  of  it  never  appeared  fo 
ftrong  in  any  Period  of  our  Hiftory ;  many  knew  this  who 
concealed  it,  and  ridiculed  the  Apprehenlion,  refolving  to  run 
all  Rifques  for  their  private  Advantage,  and  many  more  be- 
caufe it  was  the  only  probable  Way  of  fucceeding  in  the  great 
View  peculiar  to  their  Faction. — Convulfions  of  this  kind  are 
never  forefeen  by  the  Generality  of  Men  ;  for  if  they  were, 
they  could  not  poffibly  happen,  becaufe  Faction  would  be  de- 
ferted  before  it  could  proceed  fo  far:  The  People  of  England 
were  drawn  on  to  the  great  Rebellion  by  the  very  fame  Pre- 
tences, with  which  they  were  now  encouraged  to  perfift;  they 
were  told  that  the  oppofite  Side  would  yield  if  they  continued 
firm: — None  or  very  few  of  the  Parliament  of  1641  thought 
that  the  King  either  would  or  could  have  refifted:  Sir  Benjamin 
Rudyard,  a  very  leading  Man  in  the  Oppofition  of  that  Time, 
upon  his  Death-Bed  grievoufiy  lamented  that  he  had  been  deceived 
by  Pymm  and  Hamden  into  this  Opinion;  IVbltlocke,  another 
of  that  Stamp,  ftrongly  obferves  this  Management  in  the  Fac- 
tion of  that  Age ;  both  Lord  Clarendon  and  I^itlocke,  and  indeed 
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all  the  other  confiderable  Hiftorians  of  that  Time,  agree  upon  it, 
and  remark  the  Aftonifhment  of  the  whole  Nation,  when  the 
Kin0'  took  the  Field,  and  the  Battle  of  Edge-bill  was  fought ; 
that  they  began  forely  to  repent,  but  it  was  then  too  late,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  go  on: — Now  if  a  King  of  England  at  that 
Time,  who  had  {trained  Prerogative  fo  high,  whohad  manifeftly 
declared  his  Pretenfions  to  a'ofolute  Power,  who  had  galled  both 
the  Poor  and  Rich,  and  had  ruled  with  a  Rod  of  Iron,  could 
have  flood  his  ground  fo  well,  and  during  that  Conteft  frequently 
brought  his  Antagonift  to  the  Brink  of  Ruin,  and  his  People 
to  the  Verge  of  an  irredeemable  Bondage,  what   Man   can 
think  fo  bafely  of  his  Countrymen  in  this  Age,  as  to  imagine, 
that  a  Prince  would  now  find  no  Friends,  who  has  ftrictly  made 
the  Laws  of  this  Land  the  fole  Rule  of  his  Government  from  the 
Beginning  of  his  Reign ;   under  whom  no  one  Inftance  of  ille- 
gal Conduct  can   be  alledged,  and  againft  whom  nothing  was 
pretended  to  be  urged,  but  the  having  upheld  too  long  a  Mini- 
ster, who  was  odious,  (whether  juftly  or  unjuftly,  no  matter 
which,)  to  his  Country;  when  even  this  had  been  done  in  a 
legal  Way,  nay  when  that  Minifter  had  been  actually  removed 
at  the  preffinglnftancesof  the  People,  and  before  the  Majority  of 
either  Houfe  of  Parliament  had  pronounced  him  guilty  of  any 
Crime  : — This  Opinion  therefore  is  very  weak,    and  weaker 
ftill  when  we  compare  that  Time  with  this.     There  was  then 
no  Pretender  to  the  Throne,  from   whom  a  Change  of  Reli- 
gion, and  a  Confifcation  of  Eftates  might  be  expected,  which 
Fears  would  operate  upon  many  now,  and  cannot  fail  to  tye  a 
mighty  Number  fteady  to  this  Family ;  that  Prince  had  no  Re- 
venues, and  he  had  no  Army;  the  prefent  Prince   has  both  : 
And  though  he  neither  could  nor  would  employ  either  to  enflave 
his  People,  he  undoubtedly  would  and   could  exert  them  in 
his  own  juft  Defence,  and  in  that  of  the  Confiitution  of  his 
Kingdoms;  and  he  would  be  warranted  before  God  and  Man 
to  do  it :  —  But  would  any  Man  ofSenfe,  any  Man  who  fmcerely 
loved  his  Country,  defire  to  drive  things  to  this  Extremity  ? — It 
is  vain  to  flatter  and  cheat  the  People  with  an  affected  Tender- 
nefs  for  Liberty,  when  they  prefs  fo  furioufly  to  put  it  upon  fuch 
an  Iflue : — It  needs  no  Solomon  to  pafs  a  Judgment  to  which  of 
the  two  Parents  this  Child  belongs. 

In  truth  there  was  no  Pofiibility  for  an  honeft  Man  in  his 
right  Senfes  to  act  any  longer  with  this  Party,  when  it  was  no- 
torious by  their  Conduct,  and  by  their  Declarations  in  their 
Meetings  to  fupport  what  they  called  the  Broad- Bottom,  that 
their  Conteft  was  not  only  fo  in  Fact,  but  avowed  to  be  for  pri- 
vateProfitandEmployments.  When  in  that  Conjuncture,  all  the 
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Cry  agalnft  thofe,  who  were  firft  taken  in,  was  grounded  fingly 
wpon  the  Non-admiffion  of  all  the  Tories,  and  others  of  known 
worfe  Principles';  had  it  been  either  wife  or  honeft  to  have  ftopt 
that  Settlement  of  our  Affairs  fo  infinitely  neceffary  to  prevent 
Ruin  Abroad  and  Confuiion  at  Home,  for  the  fake  of  any 
private  Men  whatever,  and  much  mo;e  for  the  fake  of  Men  of 
fuch  a  Character?  It  had  been  already  done  in  fome  Degree  j 
it  was  earneftly  wifhed  to  have  done  it  farther  ;  It  might  have 
been  prudent  in  fuch  a  Time,  to  have  gratified  even  the  private 
and  corrupt  Views  of  fome  for  the  Publick  Tranquillity  ;  and 
it  would  have  been  done,  if  the  publick  Safety  could  have  fuf- 
fered  it ;  in  proportion  as  the  Moderation  of  Particulars  could 
have  allowed  :  But  the  Violence  of  the  Faction  put  it  beyond 
Difcretion,  and  out  of  the  Power  of  Government  to  do  it. 
Their  Conduct  fully  confirmed  all  former  Sufpicions  j  the  De- 
mand was  too  general  to  be  complied  with  j  the  Execution  ex- 
pected too  fuddenly  ;  the  Nature  of  it  too  difguftful  to  difpofe 
the  Heart  of  any  generous  Man  to  yield.  There  is  a  Degree 
of  private  lntereft,  which  may,  which  muff,  be  allowed  to  hu- 
man Nature.  It  is  not  Honefty  but  Folly  to  decline  any  Ad- 
vantages, which  are  not  procured  by  any  Sacrifice  of  Principle, 
or  any  other  unworthy  Means ;  but  when  it  appears  barefaced 
id  impudent,  when  it  is  regardlefs  of  all  ill  Confequences, 
,nen  it  attempts  to  ravifh  and  over-power  all  juft  Authority,  it 
then  becomes  detectable,  dangerous  and  muft  be  crufhed  at  all 
Events  j  was  it  not  enough  that  the  Miniffer  had  been  borne 
down  by  the  People  ?  that  every  Day  produced  new  Changes 
in  Favour  of  the  new  Adminiftration  ?  Muft  the  Government, 
the  Privy-Council,  all  Employments  in  the  State  be  canton'd 
out  ad  arbitrium  populi,  nay  by  a  private  Cabal,  or  at  the  Tavern* 
Meetings  of  a  direcl:  Faction  ?  What  would  the  rational  World 
think  of  this  Conftitution,  if  the  Laws  of  this  Country  put  this 
Power  into  the  Hands  of  the  People ;  but  how  much  more  mon- 
jfrous,  if  itfhould,  or  could  be  iuffered  to  be  doneat  their  Caprice, 
without  any  Law  at  all,  and  by  their  own  arbitrary  Will  ? 

When  a  Combination  vifibly  appeared,  to  exclude  all  Men 
from  a  Re-election  into  Parliament,  who  accepted  of  Employ- 
ments), when  the  moftexpenfiveOppofitions  were  created  by  all 
the  worft  and  moll  corrupt  Means  to  turn  fuch  Elections  againft 
the  Perfons  who  accepted  •>  how  was  it  poffible  for  the  new 
Adminiftration  any  longer  to  purfue  their  View  of  bringing  in 
their  Friends,  much  lefs  of  making  that  Rout  among  the  Place- 
men of  the  old  Party,  which  was  fo  vainly  and  abfurdly  infifted 
upon?-— When  it  was  now  on  a  fudden  become  the  wild  Doc- 
trine of  the  People,  to  let  no  Placemen  at  all  into  Parliament ; 
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and  when  the  Do&rine  of  the  Fa&ion  was,  that  none  mould  he 
fuffered  to  come  in  but  by  their  Confent  and  Approbation  ; 
was  not  the  Abfurdity  of  the  fitfl  a.  thing,  that  rendered  it  im- 
pofiible  ;  the  Conduct  of  the  other,  of  fuch  a  Ten  iency,  as  no 
Government  can  or  ought  to  bear  ;  prepofterous  beyond  the 
Power  of  Words  to  exprefs  it,  inconfiftent  with  the  Conftitu- 
tion,  fubverfive  of  all  Order  in  the  State,  and  produ(5livt  of 
fuch  Confequences,  as  muft  have  encouraged  Fadti  on  to  a  De- 
gree, that  would  not  allow  one  Hour's  Peace  in  future  Time 
to  this  Country. 

With  Regard  to  the  Popular  Laws,  the  Leaders  of  the  Op- 
pofition  fincerely  wifhed  many  Things  amended  in  our  Confti- 
tution  ;  they  had  begun  by  a  Place  Bill,  by  the  Alteration  in 
the  Mutiny  Bill,  with  Regard  to  the  Billetting  of  Soldiers  in  the 
City  and  Liberty  of  I'VeJlminJler,  have  fince  proceeded  by  a  Lavj 
for  regulating  the  Scotch  Eledions,  and  by  the  Abolition  of  the 
Pot  Acl,  which  being  under  the  Regulations  of  the  j-xcife,  and 
fettled  at  the  arbitrary  Eftimation  of  that   Commi^  on,  was  a 
heavy  Oppreffion,  and  great  Inftrument  of  Influence  d.rouo-h 
the  whole  Capital ;  and  they  Jlill  do  honcflly  mean,  as  faff  as 
they  can,  to  rectify  all  other  Matters  of  jujl  Uneafinefs."- But 
was  it  pomble,  as  Things  were  circumftanced,  or  would  it  be 
prudent,  in  any  Time,  to  make  every  Alteration  of  this  kind  at 
once  ? —If  thefe Things  be  duly  confidered,  they  are  great  Points 
already  gained. — Thefe Things  however  are  faid  to  be  nothing, 
but  the  little  Content  they  have  given  is  no  Proof  that  they  are 
nothing. — I  with  it  maynot  rather  lead  to  prove,  thatnothing  but 
a  total  Change  to  Popular  Government  will  do. —  In  fuch  an 
heated  Condition,  was  it  fitting  that  Popular  Bills,  be  they  ne- 
celTary,  or  be  they  not,  mould  be  ravilhed  by  Force  ,  when  all 
thofe  different  Plans  of  Reformation,  which,  during  the  Courfe 
of  the  former  Oppofition,  had  been  propofed  by  Men  of  diffe- 
rent Principles,  never  approved  by  all,  and  afTented  too   tem- 
porarily by  the  different  Parties  only  for  the  fake  of  Union,— 
pofitively  known  not  to  be  all   neceffary,    but  moved   as  Suc- 
cedanea  to  each  other ;  when  one  was  loft,  to  fupply  its  Place 
by  another,  not  in  the  View  to  procure  all,  but  in  Hopes  at  laff 
to  get  Jo?nething. — When  all  thefe  different  Proportions  were 
now  ignorantly  and  grofsly confounded  by  theVulgar,  and  blend- 
ed into  (what  was  never  dreamed  of,  or  intended  in  the  greateft 
Fire  of  Oppofition)  one  regular  Scheme  of  a  new  Constitution, 
and  when  this  was  infolently  made  the  Alternative  of  Peace  or 
War  between  the  Gcvernours  and  the  Governed, — when,  among 
thofe  who  thought  themfelves  meft  moderate,  no  two  Men  a- 
greed  upon  what  was  neceffary. — Some  thinking  that  all  Se- 
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curity  lay  in  a  good  Place-Bill,  about  the  Degree  and  Extent 
of  which  they  likewife  differed. —  Some  in  a  Penfion- Bill,  which 
others  more  juftly  thought  would  fignify  nothing.  — Some  in  a 
Law  for  Triennial  Parliaments,  which  all  who  did  not  delight  in 
Riot,or  in  the  Profpect  of  Corruption, thought  both  dangerous  and 
dubious. — Someiov  Annual  Parliaments,which  others  thought  too 
frequent. — Some  for  what  was  called  jujiice  on  the  Earl  of  Or- 
ford. — Others  not  for  fanguinary  Views.-  Some  for  a  Reduction 
of  the  Civil  Li/I,  which  others  thought  unjuit  to  be  taken  away, 
having  been  legally  given.  —  Some  for  the  Sale  cf  all  Employments. 
— Others  for  allowing  a  few.. — Some  for  taking  the  Difpofition 
of  them  out  of  the  Crown,  which  others  thought  Anti-Conttitu- 
tional. — Some  for  allowing  themto  fubfijt,  but  to  be  given  only 
io  thofc  who  were  not  in  Parliament,  that  is,  among  them/elves. 
— Seme  to  allow  them  but  to  be  given  for  Life. — Some  for  ma- 
king the  Army  independant . — Others  for  no  regular  Troops  at 
all.  In  this  Pailiofi,  Irregularity,  and  Uncertainty  of  Pub- 
lick  Opinion,  if  the  Leaders  of  the  Oppofition  had  ftocd  out 
till  the  People  were  fcttisned,  it  is  plain  they  mull:  have  flood  out 
for  ever. — For  what  Conceffions  foever  had  been  made,  the  Bulk 
of  that  Set  of  Men,  who,  as  I  have  obferved  in  the  Beginning, 
cornpofeall  kinds  of  Oppofition,  would  have  {till  remained  dif- 
iatisned. — And  this  Set  of  Men,  whether  in  the  Right  or  the 
Wrong,  always  affume  to  themfelves  the  Title  of  tk?  People* 
Farther,  whatever  fmgle  Points  had  been  obtained,  it  was  now 
become  a  Maxim,  that  nothing  was  got,  if  all  was  not  got,  and 
at  leaft  thofe  who  had  not  been  gratified  in  their  refpe£tive  fa- 
vourite Propositions,  would  have  {till  continued  to  abufe  and 
villify  in  the  fame  degree.— And  if  all  had  been  granted,  which 
was  impomble,  andabfurd,  (becaufe,  as  I  have  obferved,  all  was 
never  by  any  wife  Men  intended,)  many  others  had  been  of- 
fended and  terrified,  at  fo  great  a  Change  in  the  Conftiturion, 
to  the  other  Extreme.— They  would  have  juftly  complained, 
That  the  King  and  the  Lords  were  rendered  ufelefs,  that  an 
Anarchy  mull  be  at  length  the  Confequence,  that  the  People 
would  be  raifed  to  the  Power  of  doing  tumultuoufly  every 
thing  they  lifted,  and  that  being  arrived  at  this  Power,  they 
would  naturally  fall  under  the  Direction  of  wicked  and  facti- 
ous Men,  who  would  lead  them  to  purfue  a  thoufand  wilder 
Projects,  which  would  have  daily  opened  in  proportion  to  their 
Succefs.  In  confequence  of  this,  a  new  Oppofition  would  have 
rifen  upon  quite  contrary  Notions. — This  Oppofition  would 
have  naturally  degenerated  into  thofe  deep  Monarchical  Princi- 
ples, which  would  have  brought  us  back  again  to  Paffive  Obe- 
dience,  Non-Refifiance,  Hereditary   Right y  and  all  that  Train 
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of  Nonfenfe,  which  infefted  the  Reafon  of  this  Country  fo  many 
Years. — Great  Numbers  are  to  be  found  in  this  Nation,  who 
will  not  truft  to  the  limited  Views  of  the  People,  who  know, 
that  when  they  gain  one  thing  by  Force,  they  are  taught  from 
thence  to  extort  every  thing  by  the  fame  means  ;  that  as  furely 
as  Princes  ajm  at  abfolute  Power,  the  popular  Interr/i  equally 
drives  at  a  Democracy  ;  and  when  they  are  put  into  a  Condition 
to  enforce  their  Demands,  never  will  defift  in  any  Country  till 
they  get  it. — This  is  not  the  Meaning  of  any  honeft  Man, who 
would  foonerkeep  this  Conftitution,  with  all  its  Faults,  than 
put  to  Sea  in  Storms  to  fearch  for  another. — The  People  and 
Tribunes  of  Rome  never  refled  till  they  got  the  Power  of  thai 
Commonwealth  into  their  Hands: — Their  Ambition  then  be- 
came fo  notorious,  their  Views  fo  corrupt,  their  Attempts  fo 
mad,  that  the  Senate  they  oppofed,  and  endeavoured  todeftroy, 
(though  themfelves  not  wholly  free  from  Blame,)  made  Friends 
by  the  Extravagance  of  their  Antagonifls,  to  refill  them.— In 
the  Refiflance,  private  Men  grew  too  great  for  both,  and  the 
Contefl  ended  in  the  Lofs  of  Liberty. — It  did  fo  in  England  in 
the  Time  of  Cromwell ;  the  People  never  ceafed  pufiiing  for  the 
whole  Power,  till  Reafon  came  on  the  Side  of  the  Crown  ; — ■ 
the  King  was  then  enabled  to  refift,  which,  when  he  did,  if  he 
had  conquered,  the  Nation  had  been  Slaves  to  him,  — as  it  hap- 
pened, the  popular  General  became  the  Tyrant. — The  unrea- 
sonable Oppofition  of  the  Cortez  to  the  Emperor  Charles  the 
Fifth,  compleatly  ruined  the  Liberties  of  Spain, — it  was  worked 
up  into  Rebellion,  and  it  would  be  good  to  remark  the  Pre- 
tentions of  that  Oppofition,  the  Commencement,  Courfe  and 
Iflueofthat  Rebellion,  if  we  had  time  to  do  it  here. 

Yet  no  Man  will  deny,  but  that  the  People  and  Tribunes  of 
Rome  were  in  the  Right  to  oppofe  the  too  great  Power  of  the 
Senate  to  a  certain  Point. 

The  People  of  England,  to  oppofe  the  weak  and  wicked 
Government  of  the  Miniftry  of  Charles  the  Firff,  had  they 
known  where  to  have  flopped. 

The  Cortez  of  Spain,  to  have  exerted  their  Privileges,  had 
they  done  it  with  Moderation,  and  without  falling  into  Faclion. 

The  Error  lay,  in  not  being  contented  with  thejuft  Concef- 
fions  that  were  made  to  every  one  of  thefe 

The  Crime  in  attempting  by  Force  to  alter  their  refpective 
Conflitutions,  which  ought  ever  to  be  deemed  facred  : — Con-  i 
ftitutions  once  eftablifhed,  can  never  be  with  Juilice  altered, 
but  by  the  full  and  free  Confent  of  the  different  Members  of 
the  Legiflature. — It  is  intolerable  for  any  one  Member  of  it,  to 
force  the  reft  to  concede  any  thing.     Such  an  Attempt  rarely 
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falls  to  meet  the  Fate,  which  attends  Injuftice  in  all  its  Steps; 
it  feldom  ends,  but  in  the  Ruin  of  the  Projectors,  and  in  the 
Utter  Defeat  of  what  they  project. 

As  long  as  Men,  by  legal  Ways  alone,  endeavour  to  procure 
Laws,  which  appear  good  to  them,  and  quietly  lit  down  under 
their  Difappointment,  if  a  Majority  cannot  be  prevailed 
upon  to  come  into  their  Opinions,  and  do  not  infolently  think 
themfelves  entitled  to  model  the  Conflitution  of  their  Country 
to  their  own  fantaftic  Whim,  fuch  Endeavours  deferve  noCen- 
fure,  they  may  in  time  produce  good  Laws,  and  good  Effects. 
•— But  whenMen  pretend  to  dictate  to  the  Legislature,  and  im- 
pudently preach  and  juftify  Rebellion,  if  they  meet  with  Con- 
tradiction, Government  muft  anfwer  fternly  to  fuch  importu- 
nate Demands : — While  fuch  a  Temper  continues,  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  grant  any  thing,  one  fuch  Precedent  will  beget  a 
thoufand,  and  is  fufficient  to  overthrow  the  beft  eltabliihed 
Conflitution  upon  Earth  :  When  it  fhall  fubfide  fo  far,  that 
the  People  feem  to  be  capable  of  Contentment,  upon  moderate 
Conceffions,  that  Man  is  diflioneft,  who  will  not  exert  himfelf 
to  procure  for  them  all  that  is  fair,  juft,  and  prudent. — But  till 
then,  he  muft  be  mad,  or  worfe,  who  will  yield  one  fingle 
Point,  which  they  never  receive  with  Gratitude,  but  attribute 
always  to  themfelves,  and  confider,  as  extorted  by  Force,  an 
Evidence  of  their  own  Power,  an  Imbecillity  in  Government, 
and  an  Encouragement  to  all  Intemperance. 

When  fuch  was  the  Cafe  of  this  Country,when  Men  of  the 
moft  infamous  and  factious  Views,  began  to  unmafk,  and  fh.ew 
themfelves  without  the  leaft  Referve,whenTreafon  was  become 
a  public  Topic  of  Difcourfe,  when  all  Decency,  Order,  and 
Subordination,  was  in  a  manner  deftroyed,  and  the  Populace 
jndifcriminately  treated  every  Character  of  Dignity,  Worth, 
and  Honour  with  an  outragious  Infolence  and  Contempt. — 
Had  it  been  the  Part  of  Patriotism  to  have  ftood  out  longer,  to 
have  further  aggravated  and  inflamed  this  Extravagance,  which 
threatened  the  Difiblution  of  Government  itfelf  in  all  its  Parts? 

When  it  was  manifeft,  that  there  was  a  Party,  whom  no- 
thing could  content  but  the  Ruin  of  the  prefent  Family  upon  the 
Throne,  and  who  would  have  ftill  continued  to  oppofe,  let 
what  Changes  foever  have  been  made. — When  by  the  moft 
flagrant  Inftances  of  Paflion,  Faction,  wicked  Principles,  both 
Republican  and  Jacobite,  private  Corruption,  and  an  utter 
Disregard  of  the  Public!:,  were  become  thus  manifeft  :  when 
even  popular  Laws,  as  the  Place- Bill,  and  the  Rectification 
of  all  our  Foreign  Meafures  were  oppofed  ;  when  nothing 
but  tearing  the   Government  down,    the  ConiUtution    up 
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by  the  Roots,  putting  the  Adminiftration  of  all  our  Affairs  into 
the  Hands  of  the  moll  violent  and  dangerous  Men,  when  no 
Time  was  given  to  effect  any  thing ;  but  in  the  very  firftWeek 
of  the  Change,  a  few  Men  difappointed  of  Places,  which  they 
had  carved  out  for  themfelves,  had  raifed  the  Inflammation 
to  a  higher  Point  than  ever,  when  the  Effect  of  their  La- 
bours upon  the  People  had  difcovered  what  a  defperate  Tem- 
per they  were  in,  when,  in  order  to  gain  them  to  their  Side, 
they  had  pawned,  as  it  were,  their  Honour,  if  they  acquired 
Power  to  yield  every  thing  that  the  raoft  violent  defired,— — 
when,  if  this  Compromife  with  them  had  been  afterwards 
broken,  the  Nation  muft  have  fallen  into  worfe  Confufion  ;  and 
if  the  Compromife  were  kept,  the  Government  and  Conftitu- 
tion  muft  have  been  fubverted, — when  they  had  openly  drawn 
the  Sword,  and  avowed  Revenge,  againft  thofe  Leaders  who 
had  wrought  the  Change,  could  thofe  Leaders  have  flood  out 
till  thefe  Men  were  fatisfied,  could  they  have  refigned  their 
Station,  reJied  again  upon  thefe  People,  or  entertained  any 
Hopes,  that  the  Union  broken,  by  the  Violence  of  thefe  Men, 
could  have  been  reftored  again,  or  could  they  have  had  any 
Profpect  with  this  difunited  Body,  to  have  prevented  the  ^Re- 
turn of  the  former  Minifter  ? 

When  by  this  mad,  inconfiftent  and  wretched  Conduct  the 
honeft  Leaders  of  the  former  Oppofition  were  in  fo  great  a 
degree  difarmed  of  Power  to  do  all  the  Good  they  wifhed  to 
the  Publick,  or  the  Service  they  intended  to  their  Friends;  was 
it  not  wife  and  honeft  to  make  the  beft  Ufe,  that  they  could  of 
this  Conjuncture  ?  When  the  Madnefs  of  others  prevented 
their  making  it  better,  was  it  not  for  the  Intereft  of  their 
Country  to  act  in  fuch  a  way  ;  as  to  keep  out  the  former  Mi- 
nifter, and  to  employ  the  Influence  of  their  new  Stations  equally 
to  prevent  the  Continuance  of  the  old  Meafures,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  pernicious  Defigns  of  a  dangerous  FaSiion  in  this  un- 
worthy Manner  labouring  to  come  in  ?  —Were  they  not  jufti- 
fied  to  join  with  thofe,  who  (upon  various  Motives,  fome  from 
Error,  fome  from  Shame,  fome  from  the  Difficulty  of  quitting 
the  Party,  with  which  they  had  been  fo  long  engaged,  fome 
from  a  miftaken  Principle  of  Gratitude,  and  falfe  Notion  of 
Honour,  nay,  fuppofe  fome  from  Corruption  itfelf,)  though 
they  had  done  wrong  before,  were  now  ready  and  willing  to 
change  their  Conduct,  to  rectify  Miftakes,  and  to  purfue  thofe 
very  Meafures,  which  were  abfolutelynecefTary,  right  in  them- 
felves,which  had  been  the  declared  View  of  all  honeft  Men  till 
that  Moment,  and  had  been  loudly  called  for  fo  many  Years 
by  the  whole  People  \    No  worthy  Man  will  deny  that  they 
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tvere  not juftified  in  this  Conduct ;  no  Man  of  SenCe  can  deny 
tout  that  they  did  both  honeftly  and  greatly  in  what  they  did; 
CunElando  reftituerunt  rem,  non  enim  ponebant  rumores  ante  f alli- 
um': And  by  this  temperate  and  fteady  Behaviour  under  all 
thefe  galling  Difficulties,  of  Infult,  Clamour  and  unjuft  Re- 
proach, they  maintained  fo  much  Credit  in  defpight  of  thofe, 
who  laboured  to  deftroy  it,  that  they  changed  the  whole  Spirit 
and  ConducT:  of  the  Adminiftration. 

The  Confequences  of  their  vigorous  Proceeding,  quickly 
(hewed  itfelf  in  a  wonderful  degree  ;  the  Face  of  Affairs  turn- 
ed in  a  mofl:  merciful  and  happy  Manner,  beyond  the  molt  fan- 
guine  Hope  and  Expectation  of  Mankind  :  The  King  of  PruJJia 
and  the  Queen  of  Hungary  were  brought  to  Terms  ;  the  one 
to  quit  his  Confederacy  with  France  ;  the  other  to  yield  a  Part 
of  her  Rights  to  induce  him  to  it  ;  the  firft  manifeftly  from 
an  Apprehenfion  of  the  IfTue  of  the  Conteft,  which  grew 
precarious  upon  the  Exertion  of  the  Britifh  Power  ;  the  other 
in  a  Confidence  of  future  Support  from  this  Nation,  in  Return 
for  an  extraordinary  Conceflion.  The  Aujlrian  Armies  ra- 
vaged, plundered  and  became  entirely  Mafters  of  Bavaria^ 
carrying  the  War  into  the  Countries,  and  fuftaining  tbem- 
felves  at  the  Expence  of  the  Enemy :  Animated  by  the  Profpect 
of  further  Affiftance  from  Great  Britain,  and  depending  in 
confequence  upon  that  of  the  Dutch,  (whofe  Armies  were  ac- 
tually augmented  by  30,000  Men,  and  who  begun  in  propor- 
tion as  they  faw  they  could  confide  in  our  Councils,  to  with- 
draw their  Deference  from  France)  they  exerted  themfelves 
with  a  Bravery  and  Spirit,  which  carried  every  thing  before  it  ; 
the  Supplies  we  had  given  the  Court  of  Vienna  enabled  her,  be- 
fides  leaving  20,C00  regular  Troops  in  Flanders,  to  take  the 
Field  with  three  Armies;  one  in  Bohemia,  another  in  Bavaria^ 
and  a  third  in  Italy  ;  which  laft,  in  Conjunction  with  a  Body 
of  Sardinian  Forces, were  fufficient  to  make  Head  againft  a  nu- 
merous Army  of  Spaniards  in  that  Country ;  the  farther  Sup- 
ply given  the  King  of  Sardinia  enabled  him  not  only  to  form 
that  Army  lad  mentioned,  but  to  compofe another ;  at  the  Head 
of  which,  with  infinite  Hazard  to  his  Perfon,  infinite  Hard- 
ihip  and  Fatigue,  he  defended  his  Dutchy  of  Savoy  during 
the  whole  Summer,  and  the  greater  Part  of  a  long  Winter's 
Campaign  againft  another  great  and  well-appointed  Army 
of  Spaniards  headed  bv  a  Prince  of  Spain,  and  in  fpight  of  all 
their  Efforts,  in  which  their  beft  Troops  and  immenfe  Sums 
were  wafted,  has  to  this  Hour  barr'd  their  Paflage  into  Italy  ; 
nor  was  this  all,  for  by  a  ftrong  Fleet  of  Men  of  War  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  a  proper  Ufe  of  it,  we  ftruck  fuch  Ter- 
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ror,  that  the  Court  of  Naples  was  obliged  to  agree  to  a  Neutra- 
lity, and  prevented  an  Army  of  40,000  Men  from  fuccouring 
the  Troops  of  Spain,  which  in  the  firft  Place,  faved  the  Lofs 
of  the  Ballance  in  Italy  j  in    the  fecond,  proved  the  Ruin  of 
the  Spanijb  Army  there  :  in  the  third,  laid  thofe  Seeds  of  Dif- 
content  between  the  Spanijh  Court  and  that  of  Naples^  (the 
former  thinking  it  the  ftrongeft  Inftance  of  Ingratitude,  to  be 
deferted  in  this  Extremity,  by  their  own  Son,  who  was  fo 
lately  raifed  to  that  Dignity  folely  by  theExpence  of  the  Blood 
and  Treafure  of  the  Spanijh  Monarchy)  as  will  probably  never 
be  removed,  and  may  be  the  Foundation  of  great  Advantage 
to  us  hereafter  ;  in  the  fourth  Plaoe,  it  has  dilcoverd  to  us,  of 
what  Weight  we  may  hereafter  be  in  that  Part  of  Europe  in  a 
higher  degree  than  ever  we  knew  it ;  in  the  fifth,  it  has  been 
the  moft  fevere  Revenge,  and  was  the  moft  complete  Method 
to  diftrefs  the  Court  of  Spain :  For  in  a  War  with  that  Power, 
we  could  not  have  wafted  her  Treafure,  and  ruined  her  Repu- 
tation, in  an  equal  Degree,  or  deftroyed  fo  many  of  her  Troops 
in  twenty  Years,  by  any  other  Means,  with  this  farther  Ad- 
vantage, that  we  rendered  the  Adminiftration  of  the  Queen 
intolerable  to  her  Subjects,  who  were  thus   opprelTed  with 
Taxes,  and   drained  of  all  their  Men  and  Money  to  gratify 
ambitious  Views,  attended  with  thefe  aggravating  Circum- 
ftances,  that  they  brought  not  only   Ruin,  but  Difgrace  and 
Scandal  upon  their  Arms  in  every  Inftance:  To  this  was  joined 
an  almoft  total  Interruption  of  their  Trade,  and  their  Returns 
of  Money  from  the  Indies,  which,  as  faft  as  their  inexpreffible 
Neceffities  obliged  them  to  be  made,  were,  in  very  many 
Inftances,  intercepted  by  the  Vigour  and  Diligence  of  the  Navy 
ftationed,  commanded  and  directed  by  the  new  Admiralty; 
which  Gains,  if  fairly  accounted  for,  not  only  ballanced  all  the 
Lofles,  that  our  Merchants  have  fuftained  (notwithftanding  the 
Number  of  their  Privateers  and  the  Extent  of  our  Commerce) 
fince  the  Time  of  the  late  Change,  but  have  gone  far  to  wipe 
off  thofe  Scores,  which  had  been  run  up  againft  them,  by  the 
Neglect  and  imprudent  Conduct  of  the  former  Adminiftration, 
It  could  now  be  faid  no  longer,  that  our  Hands  were  tied  by 
Fear,  by  Corruption,  or  by  neutral  Engagements. — We  rode 
triumphant  on  the  Ocean,  our  proper  Element, — we  confined 
the  whole  French  and  Spanifo  P^leets,  who,  tho'  combined,  dared 
not  venture  to  oppofe  us,  while  we  employed   but  a    Part   of 
ours  to  do  not  only  this,  but  to  keep  Naples  to  its  Neutrality, 
to  intuit  their  Ports,  and  barr  their  Privateers  from  ifluing  in 
any  Numbers  from  the  reft. — We  reftored  the  Honour  of  our 
Flag,  and  now  returned  the   Infolcnce.  of  France,  whom  we 
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treated  with  the  fame  Contempt,  with  which  fhe,  for  many 
Years,  had  treated  us. — We  burnt  the  Ships  of  her  Allies,  and 
eur  Enemies,  in  her  very  Ports,  we  fearched  and  rummaged 
almoft  every  VefTel  fhe  put  to  Sea. — Our  Fleets  failed  from 
'Jamaica  with  an  avowed  Defign  to  attack,  fink,  burn,  and 
deftroy  the  Squadrons  fhe  fent  into  thofe  Parts ;  and  fhe  knows 
the  Orders  of  our  Admirals,  to  fink,  burn,  and  deftroy,  any 
other  Fleet  fhe  fhall  venture  to  fend  out  again  ;  yet  fhe   has 
been  obliged  to  pocket  every  one  of  thefe  Affronts  :  If  our 
Naval  Dignity  is  not  reftored  by  thefe  Actions,  what  can  re- 
ftore  it  ?  and  if  thefe  Things  cannot  be  denied  to  be  true,  as 
they  cannot  be,  what  Impudence,  and  what  Wickednefs  mult 
it  be  to  villify  the  prefent  Government,  to  poifon  and  deceive 
the  ignorant  and  unwary  Multitude,  with  a  perpetual  Din,  of 
the  low  contemptible  Condition  to  which  we  are  faid  to  be 
reduced  ?     It  is  a  Shame  to  fuffer  ourfelves  to  be  abufed  in  this 
grofs  Manner  ;  the  Leaders  of  the  Faclion  themfelves  laugh  at 
the  Folly  and  Delufion  of  the  People,  that  they  have  fooled  to 
fuch  a  Point.     They  even  now  defpife  thofe  Wretches  who  are 
thus  feduced,  they   themfelves   loath  and  deteft  the   feditious 
Tools  of  which  they  now  make  their  Ufe,  and  when  they  have 
ferved  their  Turn,  will  affuredly  turn  their  Backs  upon  them  : 
But  let  me  return  to  fay  one  Word  more  upon  our  Conduit 
with  Regard  to  France: — Let  any  Man  look  back  upon  the 
infolent  and  imperious  Treatment,  which  towards  the  Clofe 
of  the  laft  Adminiftration  we  received  from  that  Power.     Let 
him  then  confider  what  we  have  fince  done,  and  let  him  an* 
fwer,  if  he  can,  whether  this  Nation  has  received  no  Benefit 
by  the  late  Change. — France  has  found,  and  proclaims  it  by 
her  Conduct,  whatever  we  may  ftupidly  and  ungratefully  do  at 
Home,  that  fhe  trembles  at  the  Power  and  theMeafures  of  this 
Nation.     If  publick  Contempt  be  publick  Weaknefs,  as  it  is 
with  Nations  known  to  be  ;  what  Applaufe  is  due  to  thofe, 
who  have  fhifted  that  Contempt  from  themfelves,  and  caft  it 
upon  the  Enemy,  and  who  have  confequently  procured  that 
Weaknefs  to  France,  which  the  former  Minifter  had  by  twenty  - 
Years   tame  Adminiftration  with  Pains  procured  for   us;  if 
there  be  any  Senfe  left  in  this  Nation,  they  muft  fee  all  this; 
if  there  be  any  Honefty,  they  will  confefs  it,  let  their  private 
Views  or  Difappointments  be  what  they  will ;  if  there  be  any 
Warmth  of  Heart,  Love,  or  Regard,  for  the  Honour,    the 
Dignity,  the  Safety  and  Well-being  of  our  Country,  they  will 
proclaim  it  in  defpight  of  Faction,  popular  Ferment,  or  any 
private  Danger.     The  Maxim  of  Tacitus,  however  applied  by 
him,  will  hold   true  with  every  State,  Majut  famd  potently 
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quam  fua  vi  nixa  :  Great  as  the  Power  of  France  may  be,  it  is 
the  Fame,  the  Opinion  of  that  Power,  that  has  fo  long  fup- 
ported  her  in  her  ambitious  Views,  enabled  her  to  trample 
upon  the  Rights  and  Liberties  of  all  Europe,  and  to  fport  with 
the  moft  facred  Ties  of  Truth  and  Faith  of  Treaties  ;  it  is  this, 
that  encouraged  her,  after  fo  many  folemn  Declarations  in  the 
laft  German  War,  that  /he  would  acquire  nothing,  to  grafp  that 
mighty  Acquifition  of  Lorrain ;  it  was  this,  that  induced  her, 
in  that  perfidious  manner,  to  violate  her  Engagements  to  the 
Pragmatic  Sandion,  which  were  the  Condition  of  that  Acqui- 
fition ;   it  was  this  that  terrified  every  Potentate  in  Europe  into 
a  Submiflion  to  all  her  Indignities,  and  into  Non-Refiftance 
under  the  Yoke  fhe  has  impofed  fo  long  upon  many  Nations, 
and  under  the  Pro!pe£t  of  the  Chains  (he  was  forging  for  all 
the  European  World.     Is  it  not  therefore  a  mighty  Point, 
gained  by  this  Nation,  in  the  fpace  of  little  more  than  one 
Year,  to  have  reduced  that  over- bearing  Power  into  this  defi- 
cient State  of  Credit,  and  to  have  reftored  that  Credit  to  our- 
felves,  which  was  fo  totally  loft  ? — It  is  not  an  empty  Vanity, 
but  a  folid  Benefit. — Can  any  Thing  tend  more,  hereafter,  to 
lighten  the  Expence  of  future  Struggles  for  the  Liberty  of  Eu- 
rope, than  this  Reduction  of  the   Credit  of  that  Nation,  and 
this  Reftoration  of  our  own  ?     Can  any  thing  prevent  fo  much 
the  Occaiion  of  taking  up  Arms,  as   that  Difcovery,  which 
will  induce  all  the  Powers  in  Europe  to  be  lefs  afraid  to  do  it 
againft  France  ?  And  can  any  thing  give   fo  great  Weight  to 
our  Negociations  without  Recourfe  to  the  Sword,  as  the  general 
Opinion,  that  whenever  we  draw  it,  we  are  able  to  curb  that 
Power?  ThisConducl  vifibly  mull  have  this  fortunate  Effect, 
that  if  it  be  unhappv  for  us  to  be  reduced  to  the  Necellity  of 
engaging  in  Land-Wars  upon  the  Continent,  it  will  render 
that  Neceffity  lefs  frequent ;  if  the  Greatnefs  of  the  Expence  is 
grievous,  and  drains  us  of  our  Specie,  it  muff,  make  it  lefs  in 
future,  as  it  muft  fecure  us  more  ready  Affiflance  and  ftronger 
Alliances,  than  if  we  wanted  that  Fam  a  pot  entire,  and  that  Opi- 
nion, which  by  the  Providence  of  God,  and   the  Conduct  of 
our  Affairs  has  been  now  reftored  again. 

Thus,  we  have  undeceived  the  World  as  to  the  Power  of 
France  ;  not  that  it  is  not  great,  which  would  be  delutlve ;  but 
that  it  is  not  omnipotent  and  irrefijiible  :  And  thus  we  have  in  a 
fnort  time  gone  far,  not  only  to  reftore  Things  reduced  both 
at  Home  and  Abroad  to  an  almofl  defperate  Condition,  but 
even  turned  the  Errors  of  the  former  Adminiftration  to  Ad- 
vantage 5  which  is  viable  in  the  higheft  Degree,  by  the  EfFe&s 
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of  our  Meafures  in  the  Mediterranean  already  mentioned. — 
Without  all  doubt,  one  of  the  molt  fatal  and  unhappy  Steps 
of  the  late  Adminiftration  feems  to  have  been  the  neutral  Con- 
duct there  (though  whether,  all  Things  confidercd,  it  was 
avoidable,  is  not  perhaps  fo  eafily  determined)  by  which  the 
Spanifl)  Armies  were  enabled  to  be  landed  fafely  in  a  Time  of 
War,  in  Sight  of  our  Squadrons,  in  Italy ;  and  to  form  a 
Junction  with  the  French :  yet  by  the  Vigilance  fi  nee,  the 
Neutrality  of  Naples,  and  the  driving  both  Fleets  into  one 
Pound,  we  have  enclofed  all  the  Land-Forces  of  Spain  far  from 
Home,  and  in  great  Mcafure  out  of  the  Reach  of  Recruits, 
Neceflaries  and  Supplies  ;  and  we  have  our  Padlock  upon  the 
greater  Part  of  the  Maritime  Force  of  thofe  two  Powers, 
which  would  have  harafled  us  exceedingly  had  they  been  in 
different  Parts  ;  kept  us  in  perpetual  Alarms,  diftrelTed  our 
Trade  ;  and  fo  divided  our  naval  Force,  that  notwithftanding 
our  Superiority  at  Sea,  we  mould  have  fuffered  many  Inconve- 
niences, nay,  even  Danger  from  them,  to  our  own  Coafts, 
and  fome  of  our  Settlements  abroad. — It  will  yet  have  a  farther 
Effect,  itdifpirits  and  brings  down  the  haughty  Spirit  of  that 
People,  who  are  ever  preffing  fcr  War,  it  discontents  them 
with  their  own  Adminiftration  ;  and  if  we  can  do  it  as 
effectually  as  their  former  Conduct  has  done  it  by  us,  there  need 
not  be  a  greater  Curfe  upon  that  Government,  a  greater  Plague,  a 
greater  Objiruclion  to  their  Fieivs,  nor  a  furer  Way  to  bring  them 
to  their  Ruin. 

By  the  Advantage  that  we  have  made  of  our  Fleets  in  thofe 
Seas,  we  have  derived  another  great  Advantage,  for  by  tem- 
porising with  the  King  of  Naples,  we  have  fecured  the  Elector 
of  Saxony  and  King  of  Poland,  who,  befides  the  Hazard  of  his 
own  Dominions,  has,  by  his  Alliance  with  that  Prince,  his 
Intereft  to  confider  too,  and  who  may  be  juftly  fuppofed  to 
fuffer  fome  Weight  in  the  Scale  of  his  Determination,  from  a 
Reflection  of  the  Condition  to  which  his  Daughter  might  be 
reduced,  by  any  Rafhnefs  he  might  be  guilty  of,  in  this  Con- 
juncture. 

By  thefe  providential  SuccelTes,  which  all  the  vile  Sarcafms 
of  Faction  can  never  prevail,  to  have  attributed  to  any  other 
Caufe  than  the  manifeft  Revival  of  the  Britijh  Spirit,  directed, 
as  it  now  is,  the  French  were  every  where  fo  foiled,  that  the 
/fu/frianswerc  enabled  to  act  upon  the  offenfive,  and  to  befiege 
Prague,  where  they  confined  no  lefs  than  24,000  of  the  beft 
Troops  of  France  for  the  whole  Summer,  with  two  Marefchals 
of  France,  and  prevented  them  with  the  reft  of  their  broken 
Army,  from  receiving  any  Supplies,  or  from  doing  any  confi- 
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derable  Mifchief, — till,  by  the  Necefllties  into  which  they 
were  at  length  brought,  the  Court  of  France  was  compelled  to 
withdraw  the  Army  under  the  Command  of  the  Marfhal 
Maillebois,  from  the  Circle  of  IVejzphalia,  where  35,000  of 
their  Troops  had  been  employed  to  awe  the  Electorate  of  Ha- 
nover and  the  Dutch  at  the  fame  time.  This  was  one  of  the 
fir(r.  Steps  they  took  in  the  Beginning  of  their  Attempts  on 
Germany,  and  one  of  the  wileft,  as  the  Confequences  of  their 
Inability  to  continue  it,  have  fully  fhewn. — By  this  they  ef- 
fected three  great  Ends ;  they  diverted  all  the  Hanoverian. 
Forces  from  the  Aflirtance  of  the  general  Caufe;  they  awed 
the  Dutch ;  they  prevented  the  Conjunction  of  the  Troops  or* 
England,  and  of  Aujlria,  in  the  Low -Countries,  with  thofe  of 
Hanover,  and  thofe  of  both  the  former  with  the  Dutch. — Ha- 
nover was  obliged  in  Prudence,  for  the  common  Good  and 
Safety  of  the  Allies,  to  confent  to  a  temporary  Neutrality  ;  for 
if  they  had  hazarded  the  Event  of  War,  ('inferior,  as  they 
were,  in  Number)  and  if  they  had  been  defeated,  that  Body  of 
Troops,  which,  as  we  have  fincefeen,  were  intended  to  more 
important  Purpofes,  had  not  only  totally  been  rendered  ufelefs; 
but  there  could  have  been  no  Poflibility  of  compofing  after- 
wards that  grand  Army  which  was  neceflary  to  be  compofed, 
if  we  effectually  intended  to  affift  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  and 
to  deal  roundly  with  France,  and  which  has  been  fince  com- 
pofed, notwithstanding  the  pofitive  Affertion  of  the  Faclion, 
that  it  could  never  be,  to  whom  the  Devil  has  owed  a  Shame, 
and  has  fairly  paid  them,  by  giving  them  the  Lye  in  every  one 
Point  that  thev  have  advanced. 

This  Neutrality  of  Hanover  having  made  fo  great  a  Noife, 
I  muft  have  Leave  to  enlarge  a  little  farther  on  this  Subject ; 
(for  though  my  prefentPurpofe  is  not  todefend  the  Meafuresof 
any  Time  antecedent  to  the  late  Change,  it  is  honeft  to  do 
Juitice  to  every  Man,  and  not  at  all  neceflary  to  add  more 
Errors  than  are  due  to  the  former  Adminiftration.)  To  fpeak 
fairly  of  it,  however  malicioufly  it  has  been  made  the  Matter  of 
Ridicule,  it  was  the  only  Step  that  in  that  Circumftance  could 
have  been  taken  with  any  Judgment  or  Difcretion,  from  this 
known  and  general  Principle,  that  you  mould  never  rifquea  Di- 
vifion  of  your  Forces,  if  you  can  avoid  it. — The  Court  of  Eng- 
land confidered  the  Auftrians,  Hejjians, and  the Englijh'm  the  Ne- 
therlands, together  with  the  Hanoverian  Troops,  as  one  Army, 
difperfed  in  remote  Quarters,  but  intended  to  beaflembled,  and 
to  act  together  when  conjoined  ;  they  were  then  capable  of 
making  a  formidable  Army,  and  might  be  able  to  act  or  un- 
dertake any  Thing,  and  we  had  great  Reafon  to  believe,  and 
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received  the  ftrongeft  Aflurances  from  the  Leading  Men  in 
Holland^  that  when  it  was  aflembled,  they  would  concur  with 
a  large  additional  Body  of  Dutch  Troops; — if  therefore  the 
Hanoverians  had  acted  fingly,  and  been  defeated  fingly,  the 
other  divided  Corps  of  Troops  had  been  of  very  little  Ufe,  (as 
we  have  juft  now  obferved)  and  might  have  followed  their 
Fate.  But  a  farther  certain,  and  yet  more  fatal  Event  muft 
have  followed  from  it :  The  Dutch  Miniftry  would  have  never 
been  able  to  have  procured  the  AfTent  of  the  States,  or  to  have 
engaged  them  in  a  Caufe  fo  hopelefs,  as  it  would  have  then 
appeared,  when  the  Electorate  of  Hanover  mould  have  been 
reduced  into  the  fame  Condition  with  Bavaria,  and  have 
proved  the  fame  Acceffion  of  Strength  to  the  French,  that  the 
other  Electorate  now  affords  to  the  Queen  of  Hungary.  This 
might  very  pofiibly  have  been  the  Cafe ;  and  any  Man,  who 
has  not  been  thoroughly  drench'd  with  the  Poifon  of  the 
Times,  muft  be  fenfible,  how  ruinous  fuch  an  Incident  muft 
have  been,  independent  of  any  private  Regard  for  thofe  Do- 
minions, to  the  common  Caufe  of  Europe. — Whoever  is  the 
leaft  converfant  in  publick.  Affairs,  or  has  even  common  Senfe, 
muft  be  able  to  judge  of  thefe  Reafons,  which  were  rendered 
infinitely  ftronger  by  this  Circumftance,  that  they  actually 
did,  by  their  Neutrality  all  that  time,  afford  the  Houfe  of 
Aujlria  a  mod  material  Affiftance,  depriving  the  French  and 
the  Bavarians  of  fo  great  a  Force,— to  which,  under  God,  was 
owing  the  Prefervation  of  the  Houfe  of  Aujlria  ;  for  by  this 
means  the  happy  Turn  was  effected  in  Bavaria,  and  that  Su- 
periority acquired  to  the  Arms  of  the  Queen  of  Hungary, 
which,  had  this  Neutrality  been  never  made,  and  had  this  Body 
of  Troops  been  joined  to  the  French  and  Imperial  Armies  in 
Bavaria  and  Bohemia,  could  have  never  happened,  and  they 
muft  in  all  probability  have  ruined  her  in  one  Campaign. — 
While  the  twenty-fix  or  twenty-eight  thoufand  Hanoverians 
were  upon  their  own  ground,  they  were  a  Match  in  the  de- 
fenfive  Part  for  a  greater  Number  ;  but  it  drawn  from  thence, 
they  had  been  equal  only  to  the  Numbers,  of  which  they  ac- 
tually did  confift  themfelves. 

So  long  therefore  as  the  French  continued  upon  the  Con- 
fines of  the  Electorate  of  Hanover,  there  was  neither  Pru- 
dence or  Neceffity  to  act  any  other  than  a  neutral  Part  ; 
for  by  their  Situation,  and  the  Advantage  of  their  own 
Country,  it  is  demonftrable,  that  twenty-eight  thoufand 
anfwered  the  End  of  an  actual  Aid  to  the  Queen  of  Hungary 
«f  35,000  Men. 

But  when  the  reduced  Condition  of  the  French  obliged  them 
to  quit  this  Mcafure,  it  wasnecefTaryfor  us  to  change  oui  Plan— • 
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the  Hanoverian  Troops,  had  they  remained  in  the  Electorate, 
were  then  of  no  longer  Ufe.  In  fuch  a  Conjuncture,  no  honeft 
Man  in  Britain  would  have  wifhed,  that  (o  great  a  Body  of  the 
beft  Troops  in  Europe,  which  by  good  Fortune  were  under  the 
Influenceof  this  Nation,  ftiould  be  unemploy'd. — TheQueftion 
therefore  was,  in  what  way  they  might  be  moft  advantageoufly 
em  ploy 'd,— fome  imagined,  that  it  had  been  proper  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  French  Army,  and  the  wife  Politicians  of  the  Fattion 
bellowed  loudly  againft  this  Neglect  of  Policy,  as  they  pretend- 
ed it  to  be ;  but  many  invincible  Reafons  oppofed  themfelves 
to  this  Advice  ;  fome  time  muft  have  necefTarily  been  fpent  in 
fettling  a  Point,  which  was  of  fo  nice  a  Nature,  both  in  our 
own  Councils,  and  in  thofe  of  the  Imperial  Court;  — and  by 
that  time(tho'  it  was  very  fhort)  the  French  Army  had  got  a 
great  way  upon  their  intended  March. — It  was  to  be  confidered 
again,  that  the  Hanoverian  Troops  could  by  w»  means  follow 
with  the  fame  Expedition,  that  the  others  went;— they  had  no 
Magazines,  the  French  had  exhaufted  the  Provihons,and  though 
they  had  pafTed  through  the  fame  Country,  when  frefh  and  un- 
annoyed,  yet  even  they,  from  want  of  previous  Preparations, 
fuffered  much  in  their  March,  and  dwindled  greatly  ;—  how 
much  therefore  more  muft  thofe,  who  trod  the  fame  Ground 
after  them,  have  fuffered ;  how  much  muft  they  have 
been  delayed  ?  The  Seafon  of  the  Year  began  to  be  advanced, 
and  the  Summer  muft  have  been  confumed,  before  they  could 
have  reached  the  Enemy ;  who  in  all  Probability  muft  have 
effected  (if  it  was  to  be  effected)  whatever  they  could  have 
propofed,  before  we  could  have  come  up  with  them. — Again, 
if  the  Enemy  upon  the  Purfuit  of  the  Hanoverians  had  turned 
fhort  upon  them,  and  waited  in  fome  ftrong  Poft,  they  mi^ht 
have  engaged  them  to  great  Difadvantage,  being  fuperior  in 
Number;— and  they  might  have  obliged  them  to  ftay  and 
face  them  in  a  Country,  that  they  had  left  behind  them  ruined  ; 
— they  had  the  ftrong  Town  of  Egra  to  befriend  them,  which 
the  Hanoverians  could  not  have  neglected,  nor  have  taken. — 
Thus  the  Effect  of  their  March  would  have  probably  been  fa- 
tal to  that  Body  of  Troops,  who  muft  at  beft  have  wintered  far 
from  home,  in  a  ruined  Country,  liable  to  all  the  Inconveni- 
ence of  aWinter's  Campaign,  and  we  mould  have  put  ourfelves 
with  a  much  fmaller  Force,  and  in  a  much  more  helplefs  Con- 
dition, near  our  Enemies,  to  have  endured  yet  greater  Hard- 
{hips,  than  thofe,  by  which  even  their  great  Armies,  inured 
by  two  Campaigns,  and  much  better  provided  for  the  Event, 
have  been  in  a  manner  mouldered  into  nothing. — Yeteven  this 
Rifque  would  have  been  run,  if  it  had  been  inftfted  upon  by  the 
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Aujlrian  Minifters,  with  whom  we  acted  with  the  ftricteft  Har- 
mony.— We  laid  before  them  all  thefe  Ill-conveniencies,  and 
the  irretrievable  Prejudice  that  an  Accident  to  this  Body  of 
Troops  muft  have  occaiioned  in  the  next  Year's  Operations. — 
The  Impoflibility  in  that  Cafe,  of  bringing  into  the  Field,  or 
forming  a  fufficient  Army,  to  deal  with  that  Force,  that  might 
be  brought  againft  us  by  the  French: — That  our  EngliJhTroops, 
(which  were  not  even  then  all  landed)  and  the  Aujlrians,  in  the 
Netherlands,  were  too  remote  to  join  the  Hanoverians  in  any  rea- 
fonable  Time,  had  they  fetout  upon  that  March  immediately  ; 
that  they  were  not  yet  accuftomed  and  hardened  to  the  Fatigues 
of  War,  and  muft  therefore  have  been  intirely  ruined  by  fuch 
a  March,  at  fuch  a  Diftance,  and  at  fuch  a  Seafon  of  the  Year ; 
that  if  it  were  poflible,  by  the  Means  of  the  difficult  Paffes  in 
the  Mountains  of  Bohemia,  by  withdrawing  the  Troops  from 
Prague,  (leavingafufficient  Number  to  form  a  diftant  Blockade, 
and  to  diftrefs  theGarrifon,)  to  prevent  the  Junction  of  the  two 
French  Armies,  Prague  muft  fall  of  courfe,  the  French  muft  be 
difheartened  and  confounded  by  their  Difappointment,and  both 
their  Armies  fuffer  terribly,  as  they  always  did  in  the  following 
Winter  ;  while  the  Armies  of  the  Allies  united,  much  more 
numerous,  ftrong  and  vigorous,  might  enter  into  Action  frefti, 
and  with  infinite  Weight  in  the  enfuing  Spring. — Thefe  Rea- 
ibns  had  their  juft  Effect,  they  were  proved  folid  by  the  Event. 
— The  Englijh  Councils  directed  the  Aujlrian  Operations  upon 
this  Occafion,  and  they  felt  the  happy  Confequence. — The  Ar- 
my of  Maillebois  never  could  penetrate  through  the  Paffes  of  Bo~ 
hein'ia  ;  but  there  involved,  were  miferably  butchered  and  de- 
itroyed,  by  Sword  and  Famine  ; — while  theGarrifon  of Prague 
were  reduced  in  prodigious  Numbers,  by  vain  Attempts  to  ef- 
cape,  their  Parties  continually  cut  off,  and  their  Provifions  and 
Supplies  fo  effectually  obftructed,  that  they  were  at  length  ne- 
cessitated in  the  fevered  Seafon  of  that  cold  Climate,  and  after 
the  moft  infufferable  Hardfhips,  to  abandon  the  Capital  of  Bo- 
hemia, and  the  whole  Country,  to  their  lawful  Sovereign,  (ex- 
cepting Egra,  on  the  extreme  Borders  of  it,)  bringing  off  with 
them  not  10,000  Effective  Men,  the  miferable  Remains  of  at 
leaft  30,000,  who  had  triumphed  in  that  Country  in  the  Begin- 
ning of  that  Year. —  But  upon  their  Arrival,  Difeafes  broke  in 
upon  thciri*  and  fwept  off  fo  many,  even  of  that  fmall  Number, 
and  of  the  Army  fent  to  bring  them  off,  that  they  could  not 
remain  there,  and  muft  have  perifhed  for  Want,  if  they  had 
been  ftill  harraffed  by  the  Aujirians. — In  fine,  they  were  reduced 
to  fuch  Diftrefs,  by  a  Series  of  Calamities,  that  left  it  might  be 
faid,  of  two  great  Armies,  amounting  together  to  more  than 
70,000  Men,  not  one  fhould  live  to  return,  the  French  Court 
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recalled  their  (nattered  Remains,  and  of  both,  not  more  than 
20,000  Men  had  the  Felicity  to  fee  their  Native  Soil  again  ; 
where  the  few  that  furvived  the  incredible  Fatigues  they  had 
fuftained,  brought  back,  rather  Weaknefs  to  their  Majler,  than 
Security  to  his  Frontier,  filling  his  wretched  Subjects  with  Grief, 
Dejection  of  Spirit,  Deteftation  of  the  Views  of  their  ambi- 
tious Monarch,  and  Terror  of  the  Miferies  they  have  endured  ; 
which  every  Man,  capable  of  bearing  Arms,  by  the  abfolute 
Power  of  their  Government,  and  the  Diftrefs  of  their  Affairs, 
fees  himfelf  likewife  hourly  in  Danger  to  undergo. 

Thus  far  we  have  obferved  how  much  Folly,  Ignorance  and 
Villany  have  concurred  to  mifreprefent  two  important  Points; 
the  Neutrality  of  Hanover,   and   the  Conduct  of  our  New 
Councils  in  not  marching  after  Maillebois's  Army  :  To  profe- 
cute  this  Deduction  of  our  Affairs  during  the  laft  Interval  of 
Parliament,  we  come  now  to  {hew  the  Part  acted  by  our  Ad- 
ministration upon  the  Removal  of  that  Army.    The  Delibera- 
tions we  have  mentioned  took  up  no  more,  as  I  remember,  than 
three  Weeks;  and  the  Point  being  agreed  between  the  Mi- 
niftry  of  Aujiria,  and   our  own,   that  the   Hanoverian  Forces 
Jhould  not  follow,  the  next  Step  was  obvious :  If  our  own  Rea- 
son could  not  have  fhewn  it  to  us,  it  was  dictated  and  pointed 
out  by  France ;  it  was   evident,  as  we  have  before  obferved, 
that  the  View  of  France  in  fending  her  Armies  to  the  Fron- 
tiers of  that  Electorate  was  no  other  than  to  prevent    the 
Junction  of  the  Hanoverian,  Dutch,  Britijh  and  Aujlrian  Forces : 
if  that  was  fo  favourite  a  View,  that  fhe  put  herfelf  to  fo  vaft 
a  Charge  for  it,   opiniatred   that  View  fo  long,  and  fubmitted 
to  all  the  Ill-Convenience  of  weakening  her  Armies  in  every 
other  Part  for  it ;  would  it  have  been  excufeable  in  us  not  to 
have  profited  by  fuch  a  Leffon,  and  to  have  loft  the  Oppor- 
tunity, which  the  Abfence  of  that  Army  gave  to  form  the 
neceitary  Conjunction  of  all  our  Forces; — the  only  Perfon, 
who  could  have   Reafon  to  demur  upon    the   Point  was  the 
Elector  of  Hanover  himfelf;  who  by  detaching  fuch  a  Body  of 
his  Troops,  and  breaking  his  Neutrality,  left  his  Country  ex- 
pofed   to  fome  Hazard,  that  if  the  former   Troops  mould 
change  their  Deftination,  or  fucceed  in  their   Attempt,  they 
might  return  to  take  a  fevere  Revenge  upon   his  Dominions 
with   Impunity  :  When  therefore  his   Majefty  agreed  to  this 
Proportion,  the  Minifters  of  England  could  not  have  anfwered 
it  to  their  Country,  if  they  had  not  availed  themfelves  of  this 
Body  of  his  Forces. 

They  therefore  took  16,000  of  thefe  Troops  into  the  Britijh 
Pay  ;  not,  as  it  has  been  malicioufly  infmuated,  in  a  Method 
contrary  tQ  the  Conftitution,  and  unknown  before ;  but  in  a 
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Method  warranted  by  all  former  Examples  both  in  the  Reign 
of  King  Williayn  and  Queen  June,  when  in  the  Interval  of  Par- 
liament it  became  neceftary  from  any  Event  to  hire  Foreign 
Forces,  the  Bufinefs  was  concerted  by  the  Crown,  the  Treaty 
for  the  Subfidy  agreed,  and  the  Eftimates  referred  to  Parlia- 
met ;  where   the  Liberty  ftill  remained  entire  to  reject  them  : 
The  fame  Method  was  purfued  in  this  Inftance,  the  Parliament 
had  the  Eftimates  laid  before  them,  and  might  have  refufed   to 
confirm  the  Meafure,    if  it  had  appeared  to  them  improper  or 
unjuft  ;  fothat  of  all  the  Debates  that  ever  pafs'd  in  Parliament, 
none  ever  violated   more  the  Heart  of  every  fair  and  honeft 
Man,  than  that  with  relation  to   thefe  Troops ;  in  which  this 
Point  was  with  equal  Confidence  and  Malice  urged  to  the  moft 
indecent  Extremity,  in  Defiance  of  all  Truth  and  Candour,  and 
with  a  manifeft  View  to  impofe  upon  the  Underftanding   of 
Mankind  ;  there  was  not  a  Man  of  the  leaf!  Experience,  who 
did  not  know  that  this  was  a  Part  of  the  known  Prerogative 
exercifed  in  innumerable  Inftances,  and  a  Prerogative  not  like 
fome  others,  which  may  be  thought   to  have  been  a  Relique 
of  bad  Times  in  Government,  when  the  Conftitution  was  lefs 
pure;  or   crept  gradually  in,  when   the  Power  of  the  Crown 
was  {trained  too  far,   but  a  Prerogative  founded  upon  the  fu- 
preme  Law  of  all  Neceffity,  without  which  no  Government 
could  (land  fecureone  Hour:  for  what  muft  be  the  Condition  of 
this  Country,  if  in  no  Dilemma,  no  Exigence  whatfoever,  (and 
iurely  none  was  ever  greater  than  that  of  which  we  are  now 
fpeaking)  during  the  Interval  of  Parliament,  the  Crown  might 
exercifea  Power  of  this  Nature?   What  Opportunities  in  the 
moft  critical  Conjunctures  might  be  loft?  What  Ruin  muft  our 
Armies  be  expofed  to,  in  cafe  of  any  fignal  Defeat  abroad  ?    But 
it  is  a  Point  too  obvious  to  be  longer  infilled  upon,  and  the  Ab- 
furdity  of  denying  it  is  equalled  by  nothing,  but  that  of  debating 
one  whole  Day  to  prove  a  Meafure  illegal  and  unparliamentary ', 
and  to  condemn  it  becaufe  it  had  not  the  Authority  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  was  that  very  Day  fubmitted  to  the  Judgment  and 
Power  of  the  Houfe  whether  it  jhouldbe  a  Meafure  at  all  or  no. 

But  to  fhew  farther  how  tender  his  Majefty  was  of  exerting 
his  Prerogative,  beyond  what  the  Neceffity  of  our  Situation  re- 
quired, his  Majefty  hinted  it  to  his  Parliament  at  the  Clofe  of 
the  antecedent  Seffions. — After  (peaking  of  the  Supplies  which 
had  been  already  granted,  for  the  Support  of  the  £hicen  of  Hun- 
gary, and  to  rejlore  and  fecure  the  Balance  cfPoxver,  fo  particu- 
larly recommended  by  his  Parliament ;  he  added  farther,  And 
if  it  Jhould  become  neceffary  for  me  to  contrail  new  Engagements , 
or  to  enter  into  farther  Meafures,  I  rely  upon  your  Zeal  and  Per- 
fever  once  infojufi  a  Caufe^  to  make  them  good. 

When 
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When  the  Prince  forefees  that  an  Exigency  may  jtofiibfy 
arife,  at  a  Period  of  Time  in  which  he  cannot  poflibly  take  the 
Council  of  his  Parliament.— If  in  fuch  an  Exigency  the  Nature 
and  the  Practice  of  the  Government  permits  him  freely  to  take 
what  Meafures  he  may  judge  necefTary  for  the  Interefts  of  his 
People,  without  any  Form  or  previous  Notice  whatsoever,  if 
yet  that  Prince  reminds  his  Parliament  of  fuch  a  poffible  Con- 
tingency, as  far  as  the  Nature  of  the  Thing  can  poflibly  admit, 
inftead  of  a  Stretch  of  Prerogative,  it  muft  appear,  to  every 
candid  Man,  the  ftrongeft  Mark  of  Tendernefs  to  the  Privi- 
leges of  his  People,  a  manifeft  Inclination  to  decline  the  Ex- 
ercife  of  his  Prerogative,  and,  in  fact,  thegreateft  Condefcen*  . 
fion. --There  is  no  Man  of  Candour,  who  will  confider  this, 
but  muft  fee,  that  the  moft  open,  moft  frank,  moft  generous, 
and  moft  refpectful  Conduct,  next  to  the  direct  Requeft,  to  be 
permitted  to  take  the  Meafure,  was  to  hint  it  to  the  Parliament^ 
that  it  was  intended  to  be  taken. 

Now,  that  his  Majefty  could  not  lay  this  Scheme  before  his 
Parliament,  or  open  his  Defign  more  directly  than  he  did  at 
that  Time,  is  proved  by  the  ftubborn  Evidence  of  Facts  and 
Dates,  which  though  mifreprefented  by  the  FaElion  upon  every 
Turn,  and  concealed,  when  they  do  not  ferve  their  Purpofe, 
cannot  be  totally  denied. ---It  is  confefs'd,  that  this  Meafure 
might  have  been,  in  all  Probability,  intended  before  the  Dif- 
fblution  of  the  Parliament.- -But  could  it  be  then  refolved  ?  In 
the  Nature  of  the  Thing  it  could  not,  becaufe  it  was  a  Con- 
tingency, which  could  only  happen  if  the  French  Army  march- 
ed ;  --it  may  be  faid,  that  fome  Steps  had  been  already  made  by 
France, which  convinced  the  King  and  the  Adminiftration,  that 
they  intended  to  march  ;--and  if  not,  it  is  probable  his  Majefty 
would  not  have  touched  at  all  upon  it.— But  thefe  Steps  might 
have  been  only  taken  as  a  Feint,  at  leaft  Accidents  might  have 
intervened  to  prevent  the  Execution  of  that  Project.— -Unlefs 
therefore  his  Majefty  had  been  not  only  King  of  Great  Britain^ 
and  Elector  of  Hanover ;  but  King  of  France  at  the  fameTime, 
he  could  not  have  told  his  Parliament,  that  his  Electoral  Troops 
(hould  march  to  join  the  National  Troops  of  England,  when 
this  Meafure  depended  upon  an  Event  which  was  not  in  his 
Pov/er,  and  which  actually  did  not  happen  in  a  cor.fiderable 
Time,  the  Parliament  rifing  upon  the  15th  of  July*,  and 
the  March  of  the  French  Troops  not  having  taken  Effect  till 
feveral  Weeks  after.  As  therefore  it  was  impoffible  to  have 
communicated  that  as  a  pojitive  Meafure,  which  in  its  Nature 

*  The  French  Army  did  not  march  from  Frankfort  towards  Bohe- 
mia, tiil  the  30th  of  Atigujt. 
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could  not  be  then  refolved,  fo  muft  it  have  been  an  Abfurdity, 
viable  to  all  Mankind,  to  have  told  the  Parliament,  eventually, 
which  was  the  fame  thing  as  to  have  told  France,  and  all  the 
World,  what  we  intended  to  do  in  cafe  they  marched. ---The 
Politicks  of  thefe  Times  are  of  a  very  extraordinary  Nature, 
wl  en  the  Government  is  not  only  pre/Ted,  from  Day  to  Day, 
to  difcover,  by  Motions  for  Papers,  every  feciet  Tranfaction, 
every  Negotiation,  and  Plan  of  Operations,  even  while  they 
are  frill  depending  ;  but  when  we  are  to  foreffal  the  Meafures 
ot  our  Enemies,  and  to  tell  them,  Gentlemen,  take  care  what 
you  do— if  you  do  fo,  we  will  Jo  f, --if  you  march  from  Hanover, 
we  will  certainly  ufe  that  Opportunity  to  unite  our  Forces  as  foon 
as  pijjible  after  you  are  gone. 

The  Prudence  of  the  Adminiftration  appeared  Iikewife  in  the 
Time,  the  Place  to  which  they  marched,  and  in  the  Nature  of 
this  Bargain.— As  to  the  Time,  it  had  been  Madnefs  to  have 
flipped  this  Opportunity,  to  form  cur  Army,  which  might 
have  afterwards  been  impoffible ;  had  we  deferred  it  till  the 
Spring,  as  fome  have  taken  great  Pains  to  perfuade  the  People 
we  fhould  have  done,  France  might  have  taken  fuch  Meafures, 
or  fuch  Events  might  have  happened,  as  would  have  rendered 
it  then  impracticable;-- again,  (which  would  have  been  a  Matter 
very  near  as  fatal  in  its  Confequence)  the  World  might  have 
been  convinced,  that  it  was  never  intended  to  be  done  at  all ;  it 
was  of  the  la  ft  Importance  to  fhew  the  Dutch  a  powerful  Sup- 
port to  induce  them  to  engage  as  foon  poffible.  As  to  the 
Place,  another  Point  of  Importance  was  to  give  the  French 
Alarms  upon  their  own  Frontier,  to  prevent  their  fending  any 
farther  Force  to  Germany,  or  to  prevent  their  affifting  the  Infant 
Don  Philip,  who  was  already  very  fuperior  to  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia, for  which  our  National  Troops  were  by  no  means  alone 
fufficient :  And  it  had  its  Effect  ;  the  Letters  of  Fan  they  (hew, 
that  France  did  not  flight  thofe  Meafures,  which  our  own  Peo- 
ple ridiculed.  They  have  fince  difcovered  what  the  Dutch  then 
thought,  and  what  the  Dutch  have  now  publickly  declared.— -The 
French  encreafed  their  Troops  in  Flanders  with  all  the  regular 
Troops  thev  could  draw  together,  and  much  of  the  Militia  from 
the  remoteit  Part  of  their  Dominions;  they  fent  but  faint  and 
inefficient  Succours  into  Germany,  and  none  at  all  to  the  Spanijh 
/  ,  .--[>y  the  March  of  thefe  Troops  into  Flanders,  we  had 
therefore  viiibly  thefe  feveral  Advantages. — Firft,  That  they 
were  a  great  Encouragement  to  Holland. —  Secondly, That  they 
were  a  Security  to  the  Barrier,  and  to  the  Netherlands  in  all 
Events.— Thirdly,  '  "hat  they  c;  entcd  the  isoft  diftant  Diver- 
fion  that  could  be  made.— 'Fourthly,  That,  as  far  as  poffible, 

they 
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they  prevented  the  Neceffity  of  a  Rupture,  becaufe  France 
would  not  probably  attempt  to  attack  us  there,  unlefs  compelled 
to  it,  (o  long  as  the  Dutch  had  not  acceeded,  and  was  neverthe- 
lefs  obliged  to  prepare  and  arm  in  the  fame  Degree,  as  not 
knowing  how  fuddenly  they  might  take  the  Refolution,  which 
they  were  then  inclined  to,  and  have  fince  refohed  ;  whereas  if 
they  had  marched  to  the  Rhine,  as  others  of  our  wife  Politi- 
cians have  for  the  only  Alternative  fuggefted,  that  they  ftipuld 
have  done  afterwards,  France  would  have  been  induced,  either 
by  Neceffity,  or  Prudence,  to  have  attacked  us  there,  when 
only  half  our  Force  had  been  affembled,  and  at  lead  we  had 
been  engaged  precipitately  in  that  Extremity,  while  there  was 
yet  a  Poffibility,  that  the  Difficulties  of  the  French,  and  En- 
creafe  of  our  Ability  and  Succefs  might  have  brought  about  a 
Termination  to  thefe  Troubles.  We  reaped  another  Advan- 
tage from  the  good  Quarters  in  thofe  Provinces,  which  kept 
our  Troops  in  better  Health,  and  in  more  Convenience  ;  be* 
ing  in  a  plentiful  Country,  and  that  of  an  Ally  ;  whereas 
we  could  have  quartered  no  where  elfe,  without  the  greateft 
Inconvenience. — We  were  there  equally  ready  (confidering 
the  Seafon  of  the  Year)  to  perform  any  Service  that  the  pre- 
fent  or  future  Exigencies  fhould  require ;  behdes  the  Difference 
of  being  united  near  to  our  own  Country,  where  Supplies 
could  befurnifhed  with  more  Eafe  and  Expedition  ;  and  where 
all  the  Monev,_,that  was  confumed,  contributed,  though  indi- 
rectly, to  affift  the  Houfeof  Aujlria  ;  as  it  enriched  her  Pro- 
vinces, and  enabled  them  to  pay  more  punctually,  and  to  fur- 
nilh  greater  Sums  to  their  Sovereign's  Aid  :  Laftly,  it  enabled 
us  to  amufe  the  French,  and  gave  us  an  Opportunity  to  pre- 
tend a  Defign  on  Dunkirk  ;  which  drew  down  a  large  Body  of 
their  Troops  to  the  very  greateft.  Diftance,  from  whence  they 
could  annoy  the  Enemy  :  A  Point  fo  artfully  conducted,  that 
every  other  Power  were  ferious  at  it  but  our  own  People. 

As  to  the  Nature  of  the  Bargain,  much  lias  been  faid  upon 
this  Head,  to  prove  it  not  only  bad,  but  criminal  in  the  higheft 
Degree.  In  order  to  the  fetting  this  Matter  in  a  clear  Light, 
it  is  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  during  the  long  War  of  1 7C2, 
great  Numbers  of  Foreign  Forces  having  been  hired,  the  Me- 
thod then  purfued,  and  the  Conditions  then  oblerved,  have 
been  the  Rule  by  which  we  have  gone  ever  fince  ;  our  fubli- 
diary  Treaties  therefore  run  all  upon  the  fame  Plan,  and  con- 
tain the  fame  Conditions,  that  they  did  then  ;  (excepting  in 
two  or  three  Articles  of  a  trivial  Nature,  which  the  Change 
of  the  univerfal  Difcipline  and  a  particular  Circumilance  made 
it  neceffary  to  differ  in,  as  we  fhall  have  Occaficn  to  fpecify 
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hereafter.)     This  Expence  is  conftantly  fummed  up  in  three  Ar- 
tides,— That  of  Levy-Money  for  the  furnifbing  and  compleat- 
ing  both  Horfe  and  Foot,  that  of  the  Pay  of  the  Forces,  and 
that  of   an    annual  Subfidy  beudes,   in  a  certain  Proportion, 
according  to  the  Number  of  the  Troops  ;     thefe  three  Articles 
of  Levy -Money,  the  Pay   of  the  Forces,  and  the  Subfidy  to  the 
Prince,  make  the  general  Charge  common  to  all  the  Forces, 
that  we  have  hired  for  a   Space  of  above  forty  Years  : — This 
is  the  Bill  always  brought  us  in  for  mercenary  Troops ; — Not 
thai  any  of  thefe  Articles  is  literally  the  Stan  applied  to  the  Account 
cf  the  Charge  of  that  Article,  of  which  it  bears  the  Title,  but  the 
Deficiency  of  the  one  is  made  up  by   the  Exceedings  of  the  other, 
and  many  Contingencies  and  Neceffaries  are  accounted  for  under 
this  Form  ;  upon  the  grofs  Amount  of  which,  thefe  Princes  are  en- 
abled to  make  good  their  Engagements  with  us.     There  is  likewife 
another   Condition,    always  tying  us  to  contract  for  a  cer- 
tain Number  of  Years,  whether  we  want  the  Troops  or  not  ; 
without  which  they  would  find  no  Account  in  their  Bargain.— 
When  the  Conjuncture  of  Affairs  obliged  our  Minifters  to  take 
the  Hanoverian  Forces  into  Pay,    if  they  had  had  the  Inclina- 
tion to  have  paid  their  Court  meanly  to  his  Majefly,  they  were 
therefore  warranted  by  all  Precedents  to  have  made  their  Bar- 
gain upon  this  Footing,  as  thefe  Troops  were  in  a  Manner  the 
only  Troops  we  could  have  hired  at  that  Time  ;    as  they  were 
as  good  as  any  in  the  World,  as  they  were  fituated  the  moft  com- 
modioufly  for  our  Service,  and  as  they  muft  have  been  ufelefs  to 
the  common  Caufe,  and  have  been  difbanded,  if  we   had  not 
paid  them,  his  Majetfy's  Electoral  Dominions,  not  being  fuf- 
ficient  to  maintain   both  them,  and  the  other  Troops   he  had 
raifed  in  this  critical  Situation  of  Affairs,    efpecially  with  the 
great  additional  Charge  of  Marching:  The  Miniffers  therefore 
could  have  deferved  no  Cenfure,  nay,  might  have  even  merited 
Applaufe,  for  taking  a  Meafure,  which  would  have  been  juft, 
fair,  and  equitable,  and  beneficial  to  this  Country,  even  upon 
the  common  foot  of  other  mercenary  Troops;  nor  could  this 
Nation  have  had  any  Title  to  have  complained  of  his  Majefly, 
if  in  his  different  Capacity,  as  Elector  of  Hanover,  he  had  de- 
fired  to  be  confidered  on  the  fame  Footing  as  any  other  German 
Prince. — But  his  Majejiy.  with  a  Generopty,    for  which  he  has 
met  with  a  very  ungrateful  Return,  declined  thefe  Pretenfions, 
and  to  fhcvv  his  own  Zeal  for  the  Service  of  the  Houfe  of  Au- 
flria,  and  his  Dtfire  to  make  the  Burthen  to  Great  Britain  as 
light  as  poffible,  he  confented  to  Conditions,  to  which  noother 
G  -man  Prince  would  have  fubmitted,  and  which  were  both  in 
preftnt,  certainly,  and  inprofpect,  prehably3  a  great  Reduction 
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of  the  Charge  to  this  Nation ;  for  whereas  In  all  other  Treaties 
of  this  kind,  part  of  the  Sums  ftipulated  are  paid,  and  commence 
before  the  March  of  the  Troops — He  coiifented,  that  their  Pay 
fhould  commence  only  upon  the  very  Day  they  began  thair 
March  from  Hanover,  viz.  the  31ft  of  Augufl  1742. — He  in- 
filled upon  no  Terms,  as  to  the  Time  that  we  Jhould  pay  them,  fo 
that  if  the  Troubles,  in  which  we  were  involved,  mould  have 
determined  in  the  Space  of  one  Tear  only,  we  were  bound  to  keep 
them  no  longer, — a  Circumftance  that  might  very  pollibly  have 
faved  a  Million  of  Money  to  this  Nation,  and  which  might 
have  proved  (were  this  a  Bargain  of  neat  Profit  to  his  Majefty, 
as  thefe  Incendiaries  fuggeft)  a  Lofs  of  as  much  to  his  Majefty, 
in  his  Electoral  Capacity. — Nor  was  this  all ;  but  his  Majefty 
entirely  remitted  that  Article  of  Annual  Subfidy ,  which  every 
other  German  Prince  has  done,  now  does,  and  ever  will  infift 
upon  ;  and  which,  according  to  the  Proportion  paid  to  the 
King  of  Sweden,  as  Landgrave  of  Hejfe- Cajftl  ( who  befides 
Levy- Money  *  and  the  Pay  of  his  Troops,  receives  an  annual 
Subfidy  of  33,000/.  for  only  6,000  of  his  Forces)  his  Majefty 
had  been  entitled  for  16,000  of  his  Troops,  to  near  100,000  L 
per  Annum ;  which  Saving  to  this  Nation,  together  with  the 
other  Particulars  we  have  mentioned,  make  fo  vail  a  Difference 
between  the  Charge  of  thefe  Troops,  and  thofe  of  any  other 
we  could  have  hired,  that  it  is  an  Impudence  beyond  Example 
to  have  treated  this  Point  in  the  Manner  in  which  it  has  been 
treated  by  the  Faction,  as  we  fhall  farther  mew  hereafter. 

But  though  it  may  not  be  ftri&ly  regular  in  Point  of  Time  or 
the  Order  we  have  laid  down,  to  take  full  Notice  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Faction  upon  this  Head  (till  we  come  to  the  next 
viz.  their  Conduct  inthentxt  Sejjion  of  Parliament)  yet  it  will  not 
be  illconvenient  to  clear  the  Way,  by  removing  the  Rubbifh. 
of  thofe  Objections,  with  which  they  have  flattered  themfelves, 
to  cover  the  Malignity  of  their  virulent  Scandal  upon  this  Mea- 
fure,  becaufe  this  Scandal  was  of  a  Nature  fo  uncommon,  def- 
perate  and  dangerous,  that  it  will  be  greatly  for  the  Advantage 
of  the  Publick  to  prefent  it  naked,  ftripped  of  thatdelufive 
Garb  in  which  they  have  ufed  lo  much  wicked  Art  to  drefs  it, 
and  void  of  any  other  Matter  that  may  divert  the  Publick  from 
Ihe  full  View  and  Contemplation  of  its  Iniquity. 

To  proceed  therefore  ;  under  this  Head  of  theNature  of  the 
Bargain  for  the  Hanoverian  Troops,  it  was  objected,  that  by 
taking  thefe  Troops  into  Britifh  Pay,  before  we  marched  into  Ger- 
many, we  paid  full  one  half  Tear  before  we  had  Occafion  for 
them. — As  to  this,  it  has  been  already  anfwered,  that  we  might 
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not  have  been  able  to  have  joined  at  all,  if  we  had  not  done  it 
when  we  did  ;  it  has  been  likewife  {hewn,  how  many  other  Ad- 
vantages we  both  did  reap,  and  expected  jullly  to  reap  from  it. 
By  Parity  of  Reafoning,  we  mould  not  have  begun  to  embarque 
our  National  Troops  for  Flanders,  till  the  Beginning  of  this 
Campaign. — And  if  Troops  are  not  to  be  aifembled,  till  the 
Moment  they  are  to  enter  upon  Action,  or  if  an  Admini- 
itration  is  to  be  condemned  for  being  in  Readinefs  to  aft  as  foon 
as  Circumftances  will  admit,  or  for  noE  acting,  before  either 
Time,  Circumftances,  or  the  Seafon  of  the  Year  will  give  them 
leave  ;  and  if  an  Army  is  expected  to  fight  whenever  it  is  in 
the  Field,  without  Regard  to  any  Event  or  Situation  of  things, 
we  have  to  deal  with  Politicians,  whole  Ignorance  or  Prejudice 
render  them  unworthy  of  any  reafonable  Anfwer. 

Another  Objection  was  to  the  granting  Levy-  Money  for  Troops 
already  rat  fed,  and  again,  to  the  granting  a  greater  Levy- Money 
than  is  paid  to  other  For  eignTr  oops.  As  to  the  firff,  we  have  al- 
ready given  a  fufEcient  Anfwer,  by  obferving  the  Nature  of 
all  thefe  Contracts,  viz.  That  no  one  ofthefe  Articles  literally  con- 
tains the  Sum  applied  to  the  Charge  cf  that  Article  of  which  it 
tears  the  Title :  but  the  Deficiency  of  the  one  is  made  up  by  the  Ex- 
ceedings  of  the  other,  and  many  Contingencies,  Neceffaries,  and 
extraordinary  Expences,  are  accounted  for  under  this  Form  ;  upon 
the  grofs  A?nount  of  zuhicb,  and  not  otherwife,  Foreign  Princes 
can  be  enabled  to  afford  their  Troops  to  us  at  the  Rate  they  do,  and 
upon  this  Foot  it  was  allowed  lately  to  the  Troops  of  Denmark* 
As  to  the  Second,  the  Levy-Money  of  thefe  Troops  is  in  the 
fame  Proportion  with  that  of  all  others  ;  but  the  Sum  was  the 
larger,  becaufe  the  Body  of  Troops,  hired  in  thislnftance,  con- 
fitted  One-third  of  Horfe,  whereas  in  molt  of  our  other  Con- 
tracts of  this  Nature,  the  Horfe  have  ufually  amounted  only  to 
One-fixth  ;  and  particularly  in  the  Cafe  of  the  Danes  and  Hef- 
fians,  which  lately  were  and  now  continue  in  our  Service. 

It  was  again  objected,  that  we  are  charged  with  a  new  Arti- 
cle for  the  Officers  of  the  Artillery  ;  and  it  is  true,  that  it  is  a 
new  Article,  but  it  is  an  Article  which  arifes  from  an  Improve- 
ment in  the  Military  Difcipline,  and  one  of  the  molt  remarka- 
ble of  any  that  have  been  made  in  modern  Time.  Every  Re- 
giment, in  the  Service  of  all  the  German  Princes,  carrying  with* 
them  two  Field  Pieces,  which  they  manage  with  a  very  extra- 
ordinary Addrefs,  firing  incredibly  often  in  one  Minute  ;  and 
no  Man  can  pretend  to  fay,  that  it  was  not  necefiary  to  con- 
form ourfelves  to  the  Difcipline  of  the  Age  we  live  in,  and  to 
avail  ourfel ves  of  any  new  Advantages  in  War,  which  might  ei- 
ther give  us  a  Superiority ,  or  put  us  upon  a  Level  with  ths  Enemy. 
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We  were  accufed  again  with  making  a  bad  Bargain  in  charg- 
ing the  Exchange,  by  the  Ejlimate  laid  before  the  Honfe  of  Com- 
mons at  the  Rate  often  Guilders  ten  Stivers  the  Pound  Sterlings 
which  is  juppofed  to  be  an  Exchange  of  eight  Stivers  to  our  Difad- 
vantage,  and  an  unneceilary  E.xpence  of  26,000/.  But  this  was 
fully  anfwered  in  Parliament,  though  all  the  Writers  of  the 
Faclion  made  no  Scuph  to  conceal  it  in  their  fubfequent  Pro- 
ductions.—  "  They  were  there  told,  that  in  the  Nature  of  thefe 
"  Things,  all  EiHmates  mud  be  formed  upon  fome  pofitive 
"  Rate  of  Excnange ;  that  this  Rate  was  mentioned  in  the 
"  Eitimate,  becaufe  from  the  Variation  of  Exchange,  it  might 
"  have  amounted  to  that,  and  to  prevent  a  Deficiency  if  it 
*'  fhould  ;  but  that  this  Eitimate  did  by  no  means  fix  the  Rate 
'*  of  the  Exchange,  and  that  all  Savings  that  arofe  or  might  a- 
"  rife  upon  that  Head,  were  constantly,  and  would,  according 
"  to  ancient  Cuitom,becertainly  accounted  for  to  Parliament.'" 
—  This  Objection  therefore  has  no  other  Foundation  than  the 
Ignorance  or  Malice  of  the  Faction. 

It  was  likewise  objected,  that  in  all  Contracts  of  this  Nature 
during  the  former  War,  there  was  a  DeduclionofTwo  and  one- half 
per  Cent,  to  be  applied  to  the  Ufes  of  the  I  far,  which  amounted  to 
16,447  /.  and  which  was  not  deducted  in  this  Contract.— This 
Objection  favours  ftrongly  of  the  Party  from  whence  it  comes, 
—-they  had  been  fearching  after  Precedents  from  the  Conduct 
of  their  Faction  m  the  Reign  of  the  late  Queen  Anne,  when 
their  PredecefFors  made  no  fmall  Disturbance  upon  this  Head, 
and  when  the  fame  Faclion  attacked  that  Great  Man  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  in  Parliament,  for  having  taken  this  Deduction 
of  Two  and  one-half  per  Cent,  from  the  Foreign  Troops  under 
his  Command.  In  the  Report  of  the  Commi£ioners  for  taking,  exa- 
mining, and  Jlaiing  the  pub  lick  Accounts  of  the  Kingdom  at  that 
Time,  which  was  intended  as  an  Inquiiition  upon  that  Gene- 
ral, they  then  infinuated  this  Abatement  of  Foreign  Pay  to  be  a 
Deduclion  for  the  Ufes  of  the  War  :  But  the  Nature  of  the  thing 
was  fully  explained,  fucha  Deduction  has  been  always  made  and 
is  made  at  this  Time  ;  but  it  neither  then  did,  nor  confequent- 
ly  does   now,  appear  in  any  publick  Account.     It  is  a  Sum 
which  was  firft  obtained  by  Confent  of  the  allied  Princes  in  the 
Reign  of  King  William,  in  the  Nature  of  a  voluntary  Tax  upon 
their  Subfidies,  afterwards  continued  in  the  Time  of  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  and  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  always  al- 
lowed by  Warrant  from  the  Crown  to  the  General  in  Chief  for 
procuring  of  Intelligence,  and  other  fecret  Service,    but  never 
laid  before  Parliament  in  Diminution  of  any  Eftimate,  Nothing 
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mare  therefore  needs  be  fild  to  mew  the  Fallacy  and  Malevo- 
lence of  this  Objection,  or  to  wipe  off  the  Imputation  of  Ex- 
cefs  in  this  Particular. 

For  a  farther  Aggravation,  a  Comparifon  was  attempted  to  be 
drawn  between  the  Charge  of  the  Hanoverians  hired  in  the  late  War 
in  17  02,  andthoje  now  taken  into  our  Pay.—  But  no  fuch  Compa- 
rifon can  properl  y  be  made,  becaufe  we  have  not  the  Materials  for 
it,— the  Dutch  fir  ft  took  them  into  their  Service,  and  they  were 
afterwards  turned  over  into  our  Pay.  —The  Dutth  therefore  paid 
the  firft  Expences  of  Levy  -Money,  &c.  andunlefs  we  had  Accefs 
to  the  Archives  of  thatRepublick,  neither  they  nor  w^are  quali- 
fied to  afcertain  this  Point,  though  it  is  notreafonableto  believe, 
that  thefeTroops  were  then  hired  upon  Terms  different  from  thofe 
which  have  been  the  general  Rule  in  Cafes  of  the  fame  Nature. 

The  next  Matter  of  Cavil  was  the  extraordinary  Charge  of  a 
Regiment  of  Hanoverian  Guards,  which  being  equal  in  Expence 
to  twice  their  Number  of  common  Men,  is  reckoned  another 
Inftance  of  exorbitant  Expence,  But,  furcly,  there  is  no  Man 
who  will  difputethis  to  be  a  proper  Expence,  when  the  Prince 
commands  in  Perfon,  and  he  muft  be  very  much  abandoned, 
who  will  think  it  decent  to  urge  it  now,  when  this  Nation  has 
fo  lately  obtained  fo  great  and  fo  man ifeft  a  Benefit  from  his  Ma- 
Jefty's  perfonal  Appearance  at  the  Head  of  our  united  Army. 

The  laft  Objection,  which  has  made  the  greateft  Noife,  tho* 
it  deferves  the  leaft  Notice,  is  to  the  hiring  ^/"Hanoverian  Forces 
at  all  upon  any  Terms,  It  is  demanded,  how  an  Englijh  Admi- 
niftration  dare  advife  the  Hire  of  Forces  the  moft  obnoxious, 
Forces  that  muft  create  fo  great  a  Difcontent,  Forces  that  muft 
eftablifh  that  dangerous  Diftinction  of  EngUJhmen  and  Hanove~ 
rians,  and  a  Meafure  that  muft  fhake  the  Intereft  of  his  Majefty 
upon  the  Throne,  and  poifon  the  Affections  of  his  People? — 
But  let  us  have  the  Liberty  to  put  a  few  Queftions  to  thefe  Gen- 
tlemen in  our  Turn.— Could  we  have  compofed  a  fufficient 
Army  without  thefe  Troops?  Why  is  it  more  criminal  to  hire 
thefe  Forces  in  the  prefent  War,  than  in  that  of  Queen  Annet 
when  weconftantly  entertained  a  great  Body  of  them  in  our  Pay 
without  any  Objection?  What  is  it  that  has  rendered  thefe 
Forces  now  obnoxious  which  were  never  fo  before  ?  What  has 
created  any  Difcontent  upon  this  abfolutely  neceffary  Meafure  ? 
What  has  eftablifhed  that  dangerous  Diftinction  of  EngUJhmen 
and  Hanoverians?  What  is  it  that  has  fhaken  the  Intereft  of 
ins  Majefty,  or  poifoned  the  Affections  of  his  People  {both 
.which  have  been  indeed  ftrongly  endeavoured,  but  I  thank  God 
neither  yet  affected)  no  other  Anfwer  can  be  given  to  any  of 
thefe  Queftions,  but  that  there  is  in  this  Country  at  this  Time, 
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a  Faction  deftitute  of  Principle  and  Shame,  and  void  of  all  Re- 
morfe,  who  taking  Advantageof  the  Ignorance  and  vulgar  Pre- 
judices of  a  heated  People,  have  glaringly  attempted,  by  fal- 
lacious Arguments,  vile  Mifreprefentations,  and  downright 
Falfhood,  covered  by  a  popular  and  confufed  Jargon  of  feditious 
Rhetoric,  to  gratify  their  Revenge,  to  advance  their  private 
Interefts,  and  to  promote  their  pernicious  Views,  at  the  Ex- 
pence  of  facred  Truth,  and  moral  Virtue,  at  the  Hazard  of  the 
Liberties  of  Europe,  the  Peace  of  their  own  Country,  and  the 
Security  of  a  Prince  and  Family,  upon  whofe  Eftablifhrnent  the 
■Conftitution  of  thefe  Kingdoms  can  alone  depend. 

We  have  now  pretty  fully  gone  through  with  a  Deduction  of 
the  Meafures  taken  by  the  Adminiftration  during  the  Interval 
of  Parliament  ;  we  have  explained  the  Nature  and  the  Necef- 
fity  of  thefe  Meafures  ;  we  have  (hewn  the  Succefs,  and  almoffc 
miraculous  Alteration  in  the  Situation  of  our  Affairs;  which 
were  vifibly  their  Confequence.  But  whether  they  were  the 
neceffary  Confequence  of  them  or  not — the  Face  of  Affairs  was 
in  fa£t  fo  wonderfully  changed,  that  inftead  of  that  Profpecl  of 
almoff.  inevitable  Ruin,  which  appeared  before  our  Eyes,  in 
the  Beginning  of  the  previous  Seflions  of  Parliament,  there  was, 
at  leaft,  a  great  Probability  of  faving  the  Houfe  of  Aufiria, 
and  of  reftraining  the  Ambition  of  France  from  profiting  by 
her  immenfe  Expences,  and  the  Labour  fne  had  taken,  co  move 
the  whole  Earth  to  the  Deftruclion  of  the  only  Power,  that 
flood  between  her  and  the  virtual  Poffeffion  of  the  Univerfal 
Empire. — Let  us  inculcate  this  happy  Alteration  by  a  fecond 
Recapitulation  of  it. 

Saxony  and  Pruffia  were  disjoined  from  the  Alliance  of  France, 
and  withCircumftances,  that  in  a  great  degree  feeured  us  from 
a  Poflibility  of  their  uniting  with  her  again  during  the  prefent 
Contention  ;  Bavaria  was  not  only  incapable  of  affording  any 
material  Afliftance  to  the  Views  of  France,  but  actually  i  con- 
fiderable  Part  of  it  in  Poffeffion  of  the  Auftrians,  two  great 
French  Armies  of  veteran  Troops  totally  deftroyed  ;  Difeaf.s 
and  Defpair,  the  vifible  Companions  of  the  remaining  Forces 
of  the  Emperor  and  France,  inferior  to  the  Auftrians,  who  were 
now  flufh'd  with  Succefs,  enrich'd  with  Plunder,  enured  to 
Arms  and  Victory  :  Thefe  remaining  Forces  coup'd  sp  in  a 
Corner  of  Bavaria  and  Bohemia,  in  the  utmoft  Diitiefs  for 
Provifions,  not  to  be  recruited  till  the  Spring  ;  and  then,  from 
the  vaft  Loffes  of  the  regular  Troops  of  France,  onl)  ny  new 
Levies  of  a  raw  ;nd  disheartened  People,  forced,  driven  and 
preifed  into  the  Service,  with  the  moil  manifefl  Dread  and 
Terror  of  it;  the  French  Government,  detefted  and  defpifcd  by 
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its  own  People,  for  its  ill  Succefs  and  ruinous  Meafures ;  the 
Queen  of  Bohemia  repoifefTed  of  the  greated  Part  of  her  Domi- 
nions ;  and  of  a  Treafure  ineftimable,  the  united  Hearts  of  all 
her  Subjects,  moved  to  the  utmofl  Degree  of  Tendernefs  by  her 
Danger  and  the  Injuftice  of  her  Enemies,  warmed  with  the 
moft  fervent  Zeal,  by  her  gallant,  firm  and  prudent  Conduct ; 
the  King  of  Sardinia,  fteady  to  his  Engagements,  and  infinitely 
ferviceable  to  the  common  Caufe  ;  the  Spaniards  check'd, 
foil'd  and  difappointed  in  all  their  Italian  Views ;  the  King  of 
Naples  bridled  by  our  Fleets  ;  the  Swedes  confounded  by  French 
Councils,  and  by  the  juff.  Arms  of  Rujjia  ;  courting  the  Medi- 
ation of  Great  Britain  (-::?  their  Prefervation,  who  but  the  Year 
before  had  been  led  by  France  to  difturb  the  Peace  of  the  North9 
in  Contempt  of  Britain,  and  probably  not  without  a  remote 
View  to  her  Deftruction  ;  the  Dutch  potently  armed,  vifibly 
able,  and  fecretly  inclined  to  join  us  in  the  Quarrel ;  a  very 
great  Army  in  the  Britijb  Pay  of  the  bell  Troops  in  Europe ; 
frefh  and  ready  to  enter  irito  Action,  whenever  Neceflity  mould 
require  ;  the  Turks  incapable  of  being  moved  by  France,  think- 
ing of  nothing  but  their  own  Prefervation  againil  the  Attempts 
of  Perjia  : — Thefe  were  the  happv  Circumilances  into  which} 
by  the  Providence  of  God,  and  the  Prudence  of  the  Admini- 
ftrarion,  our  Affairs  were  brought,  when  his  Majefty  opened  his 
Parliament  upon  the  16th  of  November  laft. 

We  novj  come  to  the  next  Head  of  cur  Difcourfe,  the  Conduit 
oftheFaclion  at  the  next  Meeting  of  the  Parliament — They, 
who  had  been  longeft  in  an  Oppofition,  and  had  conducted  it, 
and  knew  the  moil  of  it.  even  they  were  unable  to  conceive  in 
what  manner  their  former  Collegues  woula  behave,  upon  what 
Footing  they  could  oppofe  the  Support  of  Meafures  fo  lately- 
popular,  conducted  with  fo  much  Judgment  and  Vigour,  and 
attended  with  fuch  providential  Succefs;  or  thwart  theProfecu- 
tion  of  his  Majefty's  further  Views  to  take  Advantage  of  this 
happy  Change:  They  knew  indeed  the  Men  by  long  Experi- 
ence, they  wer-  well  acquainted  v/ith  their  Views,  and  that  they 
would  flick  at  nothing  to  obtain  that  Share  in  the  Emoluments 
of  Power,  which  their  Madnefs  had  fo  lately  deprived  them  of; 
but  they  were  at  a  Lofs  to  comprehend  how  they  would  betake 
themfelves  to  fcreen  their  Views  from  the  Detection  of  the  Peo- 
ple, without  whole  Affiftance  they  could  do  nothing  ;  a  People 
brave  and  honefl,  endued  v/ith  more  Underftanding  too,  with 
more  Lights  and  Knowledge  from  the  Nature  of  our  Govern- 
ment than  any  other  People  in  the  World,  and  in  general  never 
wrong,  but  when  feduced  by  Fraud,  or  heated  by  Pajfiom ;  the 
Succefs  appeared  too  notorious  to  admit  of  thofe  Frauds*  with- 
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■out  Mifreprefentations  too  grofs  to  be  even  fuppofed  ;  and  the 
Grounds  of  thofe  PaJJions  had  been  too  juftly  removed,  in  all 
Inftances,  that  it  was  practicable  to  be  done  ;  it  was  therefore 
thought  impoffible,  that  any  fuch  Attempt  would  meet  with  the 
leaft  Encouragement,  fince  the  previous  Step  muft  be  to  eradi- 
cate the  old  Principle  upon  which  the  Safety  of  this  Nation  has 
ever  depended  ;  which  it  has  never  departed  from  without  Shame 
and  Misfortune ;  and  which  the  People  ever  recurred  to  again, 
however  temporarily  feduced,  viz.  that  this  Nation  muft  eternally 
eppofe  the  Advancement  of  the  Monarchy  of  France. 

The  Faclion  faw  all  this,  and  confidered  their  Game  at  firfr. 
as  defperate,  but  their  very  Defpair  obliged  them  to  perfift— 
they  knew  that  Oppofition  could  never  want  fome  Allies  from 
fuch  as  had  been  duped  by  them,  and  knew  not  how  to  retreat, 
and  from  fuch  as,  by  the  fame  Errors,  were  in  the  fame  defpe- 
rate Condition  with  themfelves,  from  fuch  as  were  avowed  Ja~ 
cobites,  and  fuch  as  were  of  beggarly  Circumftances,  who  had  a 
Poffibility  of  bettering  themfelves  bv  the  Confufion  of  their 
Country,  which  though  far  fhort  of  a  Probability,  was  yet  better 
than  a  Certainty  of  Ruin  and  a  Goal,  which  flared  them  in  the 
Face. 

They  had  a  farther  Dependance  upon  the  Liberty  of  the  Prefs* 
which  is  always  a  mighty  Engine,  of  equal  Ufe  to  Liberty  and 
Faclion ,  they  took  Advantage  from  the  Knowledge  that  the 
Minifters  they  now  oppofed  were  tender  of  it,  and  knowing 
this,  they  thought  themfelves  fecure  in  the  moil  monftrous 
Abufe  of  it  that  was  ever  known  in  any  Age  or  Nation. — A 
Ufe  which  their  former  Leaders,  when  it  was  under  their  Di- 
rection, never  put  it  to  themfelves,  in  the  fame  degree,  nor 
pointed  to  the  Mark,  at  which  it  has  been  fince  wickedly  levelled, 
— This  was  the  Spring  by  which  they  propofed  to  fet  the  whole 
Machine  in  Motion,  and  by  this  they  depended  to  retail  Scur- 
rility and  Treafon  with  Impunity  (for  Argument  they  had  none) 
upon  a  wretched  Set  of  People,  who  with  Education  juft  fufH- 
cient  to  enable  them  to  read,  fpend  all  their  leifure  Time,  and 
fometimes  more  than  they  have  conveniently  to  fpare  from  be- 
hind the  Counter,  in  fome  blind  Coffee-houfe,  and  thence  re- 
tiring to  their  Tavern  Aflemblies,  retail  it  out  again,  to  Men 
ftill  below  them  in  this  great  Qualification  ;  where^  tofhew  that 
they  underftand  the  true  Spirit  of  every  libellous  Production, 
they  enter  into  all  its  Sentiments,  and  become,  in  their  own 
great  Opinions,  and  in  the  Opinions  of  their  Auditors,  after  a 
little  Habit  in  this  Way,  confummate  Politicians,  judging  of 
the  Interefts  of  all  States  and  Kingdoms,  and  of  all  Mini  Iters' 
and  Princes,  as  well  as  of  their  own,  whom  they  con/lantly  take 
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for  granted  to  be  the  worjl  of  all,  and  the  fole  Authors  of  every  Ca- 
lamity and  DiJ order  of  the  whole  World. 

With  thefe  Troops,  and  with  this  Artillery  of  Faftion,  they 
ilill  thought  themfelves  enabled  to  take  the  Field. — They  had, 
it  is  true,  feen  all  Squadrons  of  Oppofition  intermixed  with 
Bodies  of  thefe,  but  never  led  by  fuch  Generals,  nor  confifting 
of  thefe  Troops  alone  :  However  trufting  in  their  Numbers, 
and  depending  upon  their  Noife,  which,  though  it  would  pro- 
duce no  Argument  from  their  own  Quarter,  prevented  thofc 
that  came  from  another,  from  being  heard,  they  commenced 
the  fecond  Campaign,  confiding  more  in  the  Divifion  of  their 
Enemy,  than  in  their  own  Strength,  and  trufting  that  fome  un- 
fortunate Events,  or  fome  unhappy  Errors,  might,  in  Time, 
afford  them  better  Colours,  than  (in  fpight  of  all  the  Varnifh 
they  could  put  upon  it)  their  Caufe  would  for  the  prefent 
bear. 

Of  late  Years,  by  the  vafr.  Encreafe  of  Trade,  and  the  Cuf- 
tom  of  living  in  the  Capital,  for  the  greatefl  Part  of  the  Year, 
London  and  Wejlminjler  had  vaftly  encreafed  ;  —  all  great  Cities 
are  the  Seat  both  of  Liberty  and  Faction, — in  Proportion  to  their 
Numbers  and  their  Wealth,  their  Abilities  either  to  defend  the 
one,  or  to  exert  the  other,  encreafe.  —  For  the  Means  of  one, 
and  of  the  other,  are  the  fame,  and  they  differ  only  in  the  Ex- 
tent to  which  they  are  carried,  and  in  the  Lengths  they  go.— 
From  this  Encreafe  it  was,  that  the  late  Oppofition  derived  its 
Force,  and  it  was  by  the  Influence  of  thefe  two  Cities,  in  great 
meafure,  that  they  routed  the  late  Adminiftration.--/£^//z/«/rVr 
had  in  a  particular  Manner  exerted  itfelf  to  maintain  its  Freedom 
of  Election,  which  had  been,  with  unaccountable  Imprudence, 
invad.d  with  very  ftrong  and  odious  Circumftances  at  their 
Choice  of  Members  for  the  prefent  Parliament. — The  Ad- 
minirtrationftill,  with  greater  Rafnnefs,  weredetei  mined,  if  they 
could,  to  make  this  irregular  Election  ffand,  which  fo  much  of- 
fended all,  as  well  violent  as  moderate  Men,  that  there  arofe  a 
Conjunction  of  all  Interefts,  and  of  all  Principles,  which  created 
an  Oppofition  fo  formidable,  that  it  was  not  to  be  refilled,  and 
fuch  as,  it  is  hoped,  there  will  never  be  the  fame  Occafion 
to  fee  again. — The  Juftice  of  the  Caufe,  and  the  Confequence 
of  its  liTLe  to  the  People,  made  Men  exert  themfelves  with  an 
uncommon  Spirit,  and  cau fed  them  to  appear  in  vafr.  Num- 
bers, and  in  very  frequent  Affemblies,  by  which  Men  of  all 
Tempers  became  acquainted,  who  would  otherwife  never  have 
known  each  ether.— The  mofl  warm  and  violent  conforted  to- 
gether, who  when  they  had  carried  their  Point,  and  found  the 
Sweets  of  Victory,  (from  a  kind  of  Turn  natural  to  that  Order 
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of  Mankind,  and  to  Perfons  of  fuch  a  Difpofition)  knew  nO 
longer  how  to  confine  themfelves  within  their  own  proper 
Sphere,  and  thought  themfelves  equally  qualified  and  equally- 
entitled  to  direct  the  Nation,  as  to  conduct  their  own  Election. 
Thus  when  the  Moderate  and  Wife,  contented  with  having  done 
their  Duty,  and  carried  the  only  Point  with  which  they  were 
intitled  to  interfere,  retired  peaceably  to  reap  the  Fruits  of  an 
Event,  which  produced  many  other  beneficial  Confequences  to 
their  Country  :  Thefe,  though  a  mere  Handful,  ftrengthening 
themfelves  with  Numbers  who  had  no  Right  to  vote,  and  laying 
hold  of  every  Man  they  could  draw  in,  ftill  continued  to  main- 
tain the  Shadow  of  their  former  Meetings.  Thefe  were  the 
firft  applied  to  by  the  Faclicn,  and  afiuming  the  Title  of  a  nu- 
merous, powerful,  and  worthv  Set  of  Men,  who  had  lately 
made  fo  great  a  Noife  in  the  World,  under  the  Stile  of  the  In- 
dependant  Inhabitants  ofWeJlminJler,  were,  in  Conjunction  with 
proper  Inftruments  in  the  City  of  London,  to  take  the  Lead, 
and  to  fet  the  Example  to  all  the  other  Cities  and  Corporations 
of  the  Kingdom.  Through  this  Canal,  the  Ice  was  to  be  broken 
to  the  People  in  general,  and  Inftructions  were  drawn  up,  in 
which  three  or  four  were  out  of  Form  confulted,  and  which  about 
fourfcore  out  of  16,000  Electors  in  Wejlminjler,  and  two  or 
three  hundred  out  of  6oco  Liverymen  in  London,  fanctified  with 
their  Approbation. — Thefe  being  publimed  in  the  printed  Pa- 
pers, were,  with  Diligence  and  Expedition,  fent  into  the  Coun- 
try, as  the  Senfe  of  this  great  Metropolis,  to  be  thence 
taken  for  the  Voice  of  the  whole  People  of  England ;  and  for 
Fear,  notwithstanding  this  Suggeftion,  that  the  People  in  the 
Country  would  not  fufficiently  refent  it,  if  their  Reprefenta- 
tives  did  not  literally  conform  themfelves  to  this  pretended  Senfe 
of  the  whole  good  People  of  England,  they  publifhed  a  Pam- 
phlet, to  convince  them,  that  it  was  the  Duty  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  to  vote  in  every  Inftance  as  his  Conftituents 
mould  direct  him  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons, — a  Thing  in  the 
higheft  Degree  abfurd,  for  it  is  the  conjlant  and  allowed  Principle 
of  our  Conjlitution,  that  no  Man,  after  he  is  chofen,  is  to  confider 
himfelf  as  a  Member  for  any  particular  Place,  but  as  a  Repre- 
fentative  for  the  whole  Nation, — without  which  there  could 
neither  be  Freedom  of  Judgment,  or  Speech,  without  which  all 
Debate  muft  be  entirely  unneceiTary,  and  without  which  the 
Legiflature  would  be  torn  with  Faction,  Nonfenfe,  and  Con- 
trariety of  Interefts,  to  a  degree  of  Confufion  that  muft  d^ftroy 
all  Government. — Hence  it  is  that  Parliaments  have  never  al- 
lowed the  PJght  of  Infrructing  to  lie  in  the  People  ;  and  it  has 
accordingly  been  a  Practice,  which,  introduced  firft  in  the 
2  Times 
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Times  of  the  great  Rebellion,  has  never  fince  been  exercifed  but 
in  Times  that  threatened  the  fame  Confufton. 

Yet  when  thefe  Instructions  appeared,  they  were  far  from 
anfwering  the  firft  End  of  inducing  all  others  to  follow  their  Ex- 
ample. Some  few  Corporations  did  it  ;  but  no  Endeavours  of 
the  Faction  could  extend  it  far  :  Nay,  fome  addrefTed  their 
Members,  and  particularly  Brijlol,  the  third  City  in  the  King- 
dom, in  direct:  Oppofition  to  them ;  nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at, 
for  the  Instructions  from  London  were  not  only  a  direct  and  fcur- 
rilous  Libel  upon  the  Administration,  but  the  moSt  feditious  In- 
strument, that  ever  was  penned,  and  very  little  fhort  of  Trea- 
fon  both  againft  the  King  and  Constitution.  Thofe  of  Weji- 
minfter  were  lefs  fruitlefs  in  perfonal  Abufe,  which  they  hinted 
only,  that  they  kept  in  Referve  till  they  faw  whether  their  Ideas 
were  complied  with  ;  in  many  other  Refpects  they  went  as  far, 
and  in  fome,  viz.  with  Refpect  to  the  Confiitution,  Jlill 'farther 
than  the  City  of  London  itfelf. 

The  diftingu ifned  Points  of  thefe  ever  memorable  Performan- 
ces may  be  reduced  to  the  following  Heads,  ijl,  the  Abufe  of 
Perfons  without  the  leaft  Referve  or  Decency  :  idly,  The  Place- 
Bill  :  ^dly,  The  Triennial  Lazv :  \thly,  Jujlice  upon  the  Earl 
of  Or  ford :  $thly,  Granting  no  Supplies  till  the  id,  yl,  and  ^th 
Point  here  mentioned  were  complied  with. 

Now  if  every  one  of  thefe  Points  be  duly  confidered,  we  can 
be  at  no  Lofs  to  difcover  what  their  View  was,  and  from  what 
Quarter  their  Inftructions  came. — With  regard  to  the  firft,  as 
I  have  obferved  before,  the  Abufe  of  Perfons  was  the  Fort  of 
the  Faction  in  all  former  Oppofition  ;  but  as  they  were  very 
fenfible  that  to  anfwer  any  View  by  it,  they  mult  carry  it  to  a 
greater  Excefs  ;  and  do  it  with  greater  Injustice  and  Confidence 
than  was  ever  done  before,  it  was  very  prudent  to  be  able  to 
quote  for  their  Example,  what  they  termed  the  Senfe  of  the 
whole  Nation. — As  to  the  fecond  Article,  the  Place- Bill,  they 
knew  no  wife  Government  would  think  it  prudent  to  Strengthen 
the  popular  IntereSt  in  fuch  a  time  of  Inflammation  ;  that  there- 
fore King,  Lords  and  Commons  would  refufe  to  pafs  it,  as  they 
had  the  more  Reafon  to  do,  a  Bill  of  the  fame  Nature  very  con- 
f;derable  in  its  Confequences  (though  mifreprefented  grofsly) 
having  pafTed  in  the  laSt  Seflions.  As  to  the  Triennial  Law, 
they  were  fure  that  could  not  be  obtained,  becaufe  they  knew 
there  were  not  ten  Men  ferioufly  for  it,  in  the  whole  Parlia- 
ment, and  their  moft  flaming  Patriots  had  themfelves  voted 
againft  it  in  the  laft  SefSions.  As  to  what  they  called  Jujiice  upon 
the  Earl  of  Or  ford,  they  knew  that  they  had  already  by  their 
own  Conduct  put  it  out  of  the  Power  of  any  Set  of  Men  to  ef- 
fect 
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fe£t  it ;  which  was  the  Reafon  that  in  Truth  they  infilled  upon. 
thefe  three  laft  mentioned  Points ;  being  fure  from  thence, 
though  Things  fell  out  the  beft  for  this  Nation,  and  the  worffc 
for  them,  never  to  want  Ground  and  Pretence  for  Oppofition, 
and  for  a  feeming  Juftification  of  the  grand  Point  of  all,  the 
dijir effing  of  Government,  by  granting  no  Money  to  the  Crozvn  ; 
which  without  this  Addrefs  and  thefe  Arts,  the  People  would 
have  looked  upon  them,  not  as  Patriots,  but  as  Monjlers  and 
Madmen,  in  the  then  critical  Situation  of  Affairs,  to  have  op- 
pofed,  when  the  Ballance  of  Power,  that  Point  with  Juftice  fo 
much  favoured  at  all  Times  by  this  Country,  lay  at  an  imme- 
diate Stake. 

It  was  thus  by  heating  the  Minds  of  the  People,  and  by  fet- 
ting  them  in  a  vain  Difpute,  that  they  endeavoured  to  bring 
the  Nation  off  from  the  true  Scent,  and  to  pave  the  Way  for 
the  Revival  of  their  Tory  Principles  again  : — By  inculcating  thefe 
popular  Points,  and  fpreading  a  certain  general  Maxim  very 
fallacioufiy  applied,  that  It  was  of  no  Confequence  zvhat  became  of 
the  Liberties  o/~Europe,  if  we  did  not  firjl  fe  cure  our  Liberties  at 
Home,  they  difguifed  their  Attempts  of  deflroying  both  the 
one  and  the  other. 

The  Faclion  having  now  no  Means  to  gain  upon  the  Reafon, 
fought  only  to  depend  upon  the  Madnefs  of  the  People,  and 
having  laid  a  Foundation  by  thefe  Inflruclions  before  men- 
tioned, upon  the  firfl:  Opening  of  the  Seffions,  oppofed  the  Jd- 
drefs  to  his  Majcfty  in  Return  for  his  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
in  which  were  enumerated  feveral  of  thofe  Advantages,  which 
called  fo  loudly  for  the  Gratitude  of  this  Nation  both  to  G^and 
Man ;  but  they  difcovered  no  Temper  of  that  kind  to  either; 
Nay,  as  if  the  Senfe  and  Memory  of  all  their  Auditors  had  been 
totally  loft,  they  difclaimed  againft  the  prefent  State  of  things, 
as  if  equally  bad  and  defperate,  with  that  out  of  which  we  had 
fo  happily  efcaped,  retailing  by  rote  the  fame  Imputations  to 
the  prefent  Condudl,  and  the  fame  Reflections  upon  the  prefent 
State  of  our  Affairs,  as  they  had  learned  of  their  Leaders  before, 
when  the  Situation  of  Affairs  was  totally  the  reverfe  :  Notwith- 
standing the  vifible  Importance  of  convincing  the  World  abroad, 
in  this  critical  Conjuncture,  (efpecially  after  the  great  Confu- 
fion  of  this  Country  and  the  Change  of  the  Miniftry)  that  the 
Publick  were  united  to  fupport  the  Common  Caufe  ;  though 
it  is  well  known,  as  an  able  Foreigner  obferves,  que  fur  tout 
depuis  le  Commencement  de  ce  Siecle,  les  Harangues  des  Rois  de  la 
.Grande  Britagne  a  /'  overture  du  Parlement  font  confideres  comme 
des  Efpeces  d'  Oracles  touchant  la  Situation  gencrak  des  Affaires  de 
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P  Europe  *  : — And  though,  whoever  has  travelled  abroad  is 
fenfible  how  the  Expectations  of  all  Nations  are  raifed  or  de- 
preffed  according  to  the  Sentiments  expreffed  from  the  Throne, 
and  according  to  the  Reception  of  the  King's  Speech  in  the  firft 
Debate  of  Parliament  j  it  was  in  vain  to  reafun  from  hence,  that 
what  gained  Credit  with  all  Foreign  Nations,  ought  to  meet 
with  fome  Refpect  at  home.— That  the  Confequences  of  not 
correfponding  with  the  Sentiments  of  the  Crown,  muft  either 
be  a  Suggeftion  of  Faljhood  in  his  Majejiy^  or  of  Ignorance  or 
Madnefs  in  our/elves  ;  that  in  fuch  a  Situation  this  muft  throw 
Things  back  again  into  all  the  firft  Confufion — that  any  Cold- 
nefs  exprefted  in  fuch  an  extraordinary  Conjuncture,  muft  con- 
vince the  World,  that  a  fecond  Revolution  of  our  Admini- 
ftration was  to  follow, — that  as  the  Confidence  arifing  in  all 
our  natural  Allies,  and  Dejection  in  our  Enemies,  proceeded 
only  from  the  Profpect  of  the  Change  of  Meafures  confequen- 
tial  to  it,  both  would  infallibly  be  defeated  by  a  Profpect  of  the 
Difcontinuance  of  that  Adminiftration. — That  thefe  Reflections 
muft  convert  the  Confidence  of  the  one  into  Defpair,  the  Dejec- 
tion of  the  other  into  Confidence, — that  this  muft  infallibly  in- 
duce the  King  of  Sardinia  to  liften  to  the  Invitations  of  Advan- 
tage thrown  in  his  Way  by  France  and  Spain  ;  intimidate  the 
Dutch  from  entering  into  Engagements  with  us  ;  compel  the 
Houfe  of  Aujlria  to  fubmit  immediately  to  any  Terms  which 
France  fhould  impofe,  and  irrecoverably  facrifice  all  Europe  to 
be  cantoned  out  at  the  Will  of  that  imperious  Power  ;  induce 
Pruffia  and  Saxony ,  who  had  juft  receded  from  that  Confederacy, 
to  purfue  new  Views  of  Advantage  to  themfelves,  at  the  Ex- 
pence  cf  that  diftreffed  Princefs ;  facrifice  all  the  Sums  already 
expended  in  this  Caufe,  and  totally  defeat  all  the  Views,  we 
now  fo  reafonably  entertained,  of  reiloring  the  Balance  of  Power. 
In  fine,  that  it  would  inevitably  drive  us  br.ck  into  the  Steps  of 
the  Lift  Adminiftration,  which  even  the  Faclion  ftill  affected  to 
condemn  and  punifn. — All  this  had  no  Effect ;  thefe  Arguments 
could  have  no  Effect  on  Men,  who  had  Views  to  which  they  bore 
no  Relation,  and  who,  by  their  original  Principles,  wifhed  fe- 
cretly  the  very  Thing  that  others,  by  their  Reafoning,  endea- 
voured to  prevent ;  at  laft  the  Senfe  of  the  Houfe  being  taken  by 
a  Divifion,  it  appeared,  not  lefs  to  the  Amazement  of  them- 
felves, than  to  that  of  all  hcneft  Men,  that  fo  many  were  of  their 
own  Principles,  fo  many  defeated  in  their  Expectations,  fo  many 
fettered  in  Appreheniions  of  the  Popular  Spirit  of  the  Time,  the 
Hazard  of  their  future  Elections,  the  Fear  of  Perfonal  Abufe, 
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the  miftaken  Shame  of  deferting  what  they  called  their  Party* 
(though  they  knew  them  in  the  wrong,  and  wifhed  to  be  out 
of  the  Enchantment)  fo  many  led  away  by  the  fpecious  Pretence 
of  imaginary  or  irremediable  Grievances,  and  fo  many  weak 
and  deluded  Men,  that  they  were  joined  by  a  very  great 
Number. 

This  Degree  of  Succefs  elated  them  fo  far,  that  they  gave  a 
Vent  to  all  their  Rage  and  A'lalice  againft  every  one,  who  had 
differed  from  them  in  this  Vote ; — painted  it  out  to  the  People 
in  every  Colour  of  Inconfiitency  ; — they  had  treated  thofe,  who 
a£ted  with  the  former  Adminiftration,  for  twenty  Years  pair, 
without  Mercy,  as  the  greater!:  Villains  for  entertaining  for  a 
Principle,  that  they  Jhould  vote  with  their  Party  in  all  ^uejlions 
whatfoever,  right  or  wrong,  and  that  Party  could  be  no  otherwife 
maintained:  Yet,  as  much  as  they  had  condemned  this  Principle 
a  little  while  before,  they  made  no  Scruple  to  adopt  it  now,  and 
for  this  fingle  Vote,  branded  every  Man,  who  gave  it,  at  once, 
as  a  Deferter  of  the  Caufe  of  his  Country,  exerting  every  low, 
mean  and  infamous  Art,  to  injure,  blacken,  and  defame  him. 

The  Faclion  now  obferving,  that  they  were  abetted,  not 
only  without  Doors,  but  within,  by  a  larger  Body  of  People 
than  they  could  have  at  firft  imagined,  determined  in  the  next 
Inftance,  without  Referve,  to  try  how  far  that  Delufion  had  ex- 
tended, and  could  fupport  them. — When  therefore  the  Eftimates 
for  the  16,000  Britijh  Troops  in  Flanders  came  to  be  consider- 
ed, they  oppofed,  with  the  utmoft  Vehemence,  the  granting  the  Sup- 
ply for  this  Service,  infifting  upon  their  being  recalled  home,  and 
difbanded ; — and  now  they  began  to  appear  in  their  full  Colour 
the  Men  they  were  ;  they  not  only  trod  in  the  Steps  of  their 
PredecefTors,  in  the  Reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  King 
William,  and  Queen  Anne,  but  they  travelled  that  Pace,  which 
none  of  them  had  gone  before. — None  had  ever  fo  openly 
avowed  the  Views  of  leaving  the  whole  World  to  the  Mercy 
of  France :  No  Englijhman  before  could  have  dared  to  make  a 
Propofition  of  this  Nature,  when  our  Armies  were  actually 
united  in  the  Field,  and  France,  bending  its  utmoft  Force  to 
the  Ruin  of  our  raoft  potent  and  conftant  Ally  abroad. — Even 
in  that  infamous  Scene  in  the  Reign  of  the  Queen,  they  were 
contented,  for  the  firft  Step,  to  agree  to  a  Cefiation  of  Arms, 
and  to  feparate  from  their  Allies  :-— They  made  a  Peace,  fuch 
as  it  was,  before  they  brought  back  a  fingle  Regiment ; — they 
had  then  the  Pretence  of  fome  Conceflions  from  France,  fmall 
as  they  were,  compared  with  the  Advantages  in  our  Power  at 
that  Time  to  have  procured  : — they  had  the  Plea  of  a  dangerous 
Intereft,  that  the  General  had  acquired  in  the  Army,  and  of 
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ambitious  Views,  in  a  great  Subject,  which  a  Princefs,  the  lajl 
of  her  Race,  had  no  Ability  to  contend  with  ; — they  had  Pre- 
tences, from  the  immenfe  Sums  which  had  been  already  ex- 
pended upon  the  War,  and  which  People  naturally  wifhed  to 
be  eafed  from  almoft  at  any  Rate  ; — they  had  even  fome  Shew 
of  Confiltency  in  their  Conduct  ;  for  they  had  been  long  at 
work  to  ol  ftruct  and  oppofe  the  Continuance  of  it. — But  for 
thefe  People,  all  Appearance  of  Rearon  and  Confiflency  was  as 
remote  to  juftify  them  in  what  they  did,  as  their  Delign  was 
manifeft  to  ruin  the  Intereft,  to  pervert  the  Principles,  to  infult 
the  Und.rftandings,  and  abufe  the  Weaknefs  of  their  Coun- 
trymen. 

We  can  never  recur  tco  often  to  this  Point,  that  whoever 
knows  the  Hiftory  of  this  Government,  can  judge  of  its  In- 
terefts  and  its  Dangers,  mull:  know,  that  it  has  been,  and 
ought  to  be,  the  conftant  Principle  of  Politicks,  by  which  this 
Nation  muft  be  ever  governed, — To  keep  down  the  Power  of 
the  Houfe  of  Bourbon,  that  if  file  now  acquires  ever  fo  little  an 
Addition  to  it,  In  its  Ccnfequences,  the  Trade  9.  the  Liberty,  the 
Religion,  the  Independency  of  this  Nation,  tvill  be  inevitably  un- 
done.— That  to  prevent  this  Power  from  Encreafe,  we  muft  fup- 
fort  feme  great  Power  on  the  Continent,  capable  to  ft  and  for  a  Ti?ne9 
till  Confederacies  may  be  formed  againft  her  ; — that  for  Ages  paft, 
and  ftill  at  this  Flour,  no  other  Power  is\in  any  Degree  equal 
(or  capable  in  any  reafonable  Profpecl  of  Time  to  be  made  equal)  to 
that  Tajl,  but  that  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria. — And  that  therefore 
the  Sum  of  all  the  Politicks  of  this  Nation  is  to  fupport,  by  all 
the  Means  in  our  Pciver,  the  Houfe  of  Auftria. 

The  Nation  had  fo  long  feen  the  Force  of  thefe  Maxims,  had 
fuffered  fo  much  from  every  temporary  Departure  from  them, 
;;nd  infenfibly  advanced  into  fo  man ifeft  Danger,  bv  every  Re- 
laxation from  thefe  Principles,  that  there  was  not  afingle  Man, 
who  did  not  prbfefs  them,  and  upon  this  was  grounded  that 
universal  Clamour  againft:  the  late  Atiminiftration.  The  Author 
of  that  vvorit  and  molt  malicious  Libel  that  ever  was  publifhed, 
entitled,  The  Cafe  of  the  Hanover  Troops,  himfelf  confefles,  that 
the  univerfal  Diffatisfaction  of  that  Time  was  principally  owing 
to  this  weak,  and,  as  he  adds,  wicked  Conduct  of  our  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  Neglect  of  thefe  Principles.  I  may  fay  more,  there 
vas  not  a  hngle  Man  of  this  Nation,  who  was  not  fully  con- 
zinced,  that  they  were  true,  though  fome  were  forry  for  their 
private  Views  agginft  the  Government,  that  they  mould  be 
purfued  for  no  other  Reafon,  than  that  they  knew  them  to  be 
;rue: — And  therefore,  upon  the  late  Change  of  the  Adminiftra- 
tion,  it  was  refolved,  by  the  almoft  univerfal  Senle  of  the  whole. 
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Nation,  notwithstanding  the  firft  impotent  Attempt  of  thefe 
Gentlemen  to  prevent  it,  that  thefe  1 6,000  National  Troops 
mould  be  fent  into  Flanders. — When  this  was  done,  however, 
the  Affairs  of  the  Queen  of  Hungary  had  already  providentially 
begun  to  mend,  by  a  fortunate  Winter's  Campaign,  and  our 
Spirits  were  a  little  raifed,  by  feeing  her  Ruin  a  little  protracted, 
— Yet  it  was  then  evident,  that  thefe  16,000  Men  were  far  from 
being  able  alone  to  prevent  that  Ruin.  Had  the  Nation  there- 
fore been  ripened  enough  into  a  fatal  Diftraction,  much  more 
might  have  been  then  urged,  with  greater  Plaufibility,  again  ft 
this  firft  Step,  than  againil  the  Continuance  of  it,  after  it  had 
been  made. — The  Profpecr.  of  being  able  to  compofe  an  Army 
fufficient  to  a£r.  againft  France,  was  then  in  fome  Degree  preca- 
rious and  remote:  It  might  have  been, (as  it  has  been  fince)  urged, 
that  this  could  only  operate  by  way  of  a  Diverlion  ] — and  hardly 
that,  becaufe  the  French  could  not  fear  Hoftilities  from  fuch  an 
Handful  of  Men  ; — yet,  I  fay,  the  Meafure  was  even  then 
approved  by  the  almoft  univerfal  Senfe  of  this  Nation, — as  it 
was  a  Beginning,  as  it  maintained  the  Faith  of  Treaties,  as  it 
was  a  Pledge  of  the  future  Intentions  of  this  Country,  and  a 
Proof  of  our  Change  of  Politicks,  as  it  was  a  Root  and  a  Foun- 
dation for  other  Troops  to  be  gathered  to,  as  Time  or  Inci- 
dents, or  the  common  Danger,  might  induce  ; — and  as  it  was 
conformable  with  an  ejiablijhed  Rule  of  Politicks,  that  he  that 
gains  Time,  gains  every  thing. 

The  Senfe  therefore  of  thefe  fundamental  Principles  brought, 
as  I  have  faid,  in  a  manner,  the  whole  Nation  to  be  willing, 
at  a  Time,  when  two  of  the  greateft  Powers  in  ^Germany  were 
embarqued,  and  in  the  Field,  in  Conjunction  with  France, 
againft  the  Queen  of  Hungary, — at  a  Time,  when  Hanover, 
and  the  Dutch,  were  both  awed  by  a  French  Army  ;  and  when 
no  certain  or  immediate  Profpecf.  appeared,  of  Affiftance  on 
any  Side,  but  from  the  Houfe  of  Savoy  in  Italy,  to  adventure 
this  Experiment,  an  Experiment  of  6  or  700,000/.  They 
thought  every  thing  was  to  be  tried  in  fuch  Extremities,  and 
no  Expence  to  be  conftdered,  where  the  Trade,  the  Liberty,  the 
Religion  and  Independency  of  this  Nation,  werevifibly  at  Stake. 

How  then  could  this  fcandalous  Oppofition  to  the  Continu- 
ance of  this  Meafure  be  fwailowed  by  the  Publick  in  the  very 
next  Year,  when  the  Face  of  our  Affairs  was  changed  in  (o  won-i 
derful  a  manner  in  our  Favour,  when  PruJJia  and  Saxony  had 
defifted  from  being  Enemies  to  the  Houfe  ot  Anjlria,  when  the 
F  \nch  Armies  had  been  fo  greatly  diminilhed,  when  the  Queen 
of  Hungary  had  almoft  cleared  her  whole  Dominions  from  the 
Enemy,  when  the  Dutch  and  Hanover  were  no  longer  awed  by 
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France,  when  inftead  of  a  naked  Body  of  i6,coo  Men,  by 
the  Junction  of  Hejftans,  Hanoverians  and  Aujfrians,  we  had 
actually  an  Army  collected  in  one  Body  of  50,000  Men  :  The 
Anfwer  to  thisQueftion  is  eafily  made,  the  Ardour  of  the  Na- 
tion had,  by  infamous  Arts  been  converted  into  the  Heat  of  a 
Faclion  ;  Oppoiition,  which  was  before  conducted  by  If  big 
Principles,  was  now  led  by  Incendiaries  and  Jacobit  s  ;  who 
never  did,  nor  ever  will  lead  the  People  but  to  Meafures  incon- 
iiftent  with  their  Interefts  and  Safety. 

But  though  the  Wicked  abound  in  this  and  in  every  other 
State,  yet  they  are  never  numerous  enough  alone  to  attempt 
the  Ruin  of  their  Country,  they  muft  have  a  vaft  Acceflion  of 
the  Honeft  to  affift  them,  and  they  muft  impofe  upon  their 
Weaknefs  to  abet  their  Views ;  they  muft  have  fome  Pretences 
to  prevail  upon  them  : — Let  us  now  confider  what  thefe  Pre- 
tences were. 

"  They  firft  began  tenderly  to  infinuate  that  our  firft  Prin- 
"'  ciples  of  Policy,  however  long  maintain'd,  were  in  them- 
*c  felves  erroneous ;  and  that  coniidering  the  former  immenfe 
?'  Exnences  of  this  Nation,  the  little  Fruit  that  we  had  reap- 
"  ed  from  them,  and  the  Probability  of  being  ftill  from  Time 
*c  to  Time  engaged  in  new  Quarrels,  it  was  fit  to  be  con  fid  er- 
"  ed,  whether  it  was  not  proper  to  enter  upon  a  new  Syftem  ; 
te  that  it  wasvifible  we  could  never  make  any  Acquifitions  up- 
"  on  the  Continent  to  reimburfe  our  Expences;  and  that  we 
S€  therefore  con  fumed  ourfelvcs  onlv  for  the  Benefit  of  other 
"  Powers;  that  our  Navy  was  a  fufficient  Protection  for  us  a- 
(<  gainft  the  whole  World  ;  that  the  regular  Troops,  which 
"  thefe  Views  obliged  us  to  maintain  would  prove  the  Ruin  of 
"  our  Liberties ;  and  the  vaft  Taxes  produce  the  Ruin  of  our 
"  Trade  ;  fo  that  it  was  thrown  out  as  a  Doubt  fit  for  the  Na- 
"  tion  to  confider,  whether  it  was  not  better  to  leave  the  reft 
*'  of  the  World  to  fluff  for  itfelf  as  well  as  it  could,  and  to 
"  entrench  within  our  own  natural  Boundaries,  take  our 
sc  Chance,  and  defend  ourfelves  the  beft  we  could."  They 
were  obliged  to  venture  thus  to  fhake  the  efrablifhed  Principles 
that  they  might  afterwards  debauch  the  Underftandings  of  the 
People,  in  which  they  proceeded  exaclly  upon  the  Plan  of  their 
Brother  Politicians,  the  Jefuits  and  the  Church  of  Rome,  who 
begin  all  their  Practices  on  thofe  they  mean  to  feduce,  by  rai- 
ling Doubts  as  to  the  Fundamentals  of  their  Faith,  which  when 
once  departed  from,  expofe  their  unwary  Pupils  to  be  driven 
from  one  Point  to  another,  till  they  at  laft  refign  their  Senfes 
to  their  infiduous  Guides  ;  thefe  Political  Seducers  could  not 
have  failed  to  learn  the  Craft  of  a  Set  of  People  of  whom  they 
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followed  the  Views ;  and  like  thofe  by  whom  they  had  been 
taught  their  Leflbn,  they  applied  thefe  Infinuations  with  sreat 
Caution  at  the  firft,  and  only  upon  fuch  Objecls  as  thro*  the 
Weaknefs  of  theirUnderftandings  were  too  dull  of  Apprehenfion 
to  detect  their  Views,  and  who  from  their  Ignorance  could  not 
be  able  to  know,  that  thefe  were  the  conftant  Practices  of  the 
Jacobites^  Enemies  of  their  Country  and  Friends  of  France  upon 
all  Occafions. 

There  is  always  much  Ignorance  and  much  Weaknefs  in  the 
Bulk  of  Mankind,  fo  that  it  was  not  long  before  they  found 
the  Effect  of  this  fecret  Management ;  and  they  were 
further  affifted  by  a  certain  Temper,  which  every  thinking  Man 
muff,  have  obfcrved  in  human  Nature  of  the  lower  Oafs,  that 
they  delight  in  any  thing  that  is  new^  and  in  the  marvellous  ;  thefe 
Refinements  upon  our  Policy  were  ftrange  to  them  ;  and  they 
admired  at  the  Sagacity  of  thofe,  who  had  ftruck  out  thofe  new 
Lights ;  which  they  were  proud  to  appear  the  Inventors  of,  or 
at  lean1,  to  ftiew  their  f.perior  Judgment  in  comprehending  as 
foon  as  hinted,  and  to  difplay  this  luperior  Sagacity,  farther  in- 
culcated all  thefe  Doctrines,  upon  the  common  People,  who 
are  always  prone  to  relifh  a  Difcovery,  which  promifes  a  Re- 
duction of  their  Taxes  and  of  an  Army. 

But  alas !  how  {hallow  are  the  Underftandings  of  thefe  Men, 
who  can  be  impoftd  upon  by  this  fuperficial  Reafoning?  Can 
the  Wifdom  of  this  Age  entertain  the  Vanity  to  think,  that 
their  Anccftors  have  for  feven  hundred  Years  perfifted  in  an 
Error,  which  the  bright  Genius  of  the  enlightened  Vulgar 
have  now  at  length  difcovered  to  be  fuch?  fhall  every  Cobler  in 
his  Stall  pretend  a  Knowledge  of  political  Affairs,  fuperior  to  that 
of  the  beft,  the  wifeft,  the  greatefr.  Men  of  this  and  all  former 
Ages,  whom  their  Education,  and  whole  Turn  of  Life  have 
adapted  and  dedicated  to  the  Study  of  Politicks  and  Govern- 
ment r  What  ridiculous  Vanity  is  this  r  and  what  Folly,  to 
imagine  that  Men,  who  have  no  Intereft  in  the  State,  but  the 
Profits  of  their  daily  Labour,  fhould  be  more  anxious  for  the 
Well-being  of  their  Country,  than  thofe,  who  have  vaft  Pro- 
perties to  take  Care  of;  who  really  feel  the  Burthens,  which  are 
but  imaginary  upon  the  reft  (becaufe  in  the  Nature  of  things 
they  caft  off  the  Load  of  all  publick  Charges  from  themfclves 
upon  the  Rich,  by  an  Advance  both  in  the  Price  of  their  Com- 
modities and  Labour,)  and  who  alone  fuftain  all  the  Taxes  of 
the  Nation  ?  Whofe  Lands  are  faddled  directly  or  indirectly 
with  the  whole  Expence;  who,  if  Ruin  falls  upon  their  Coun- 
try, muft,  by  Forfeitures  and  Confifcations,  lofe  their  Eftates, 
fheir  Titles,  and  perhaps  their  Lives,  while  thefe,  living  by  the 
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natural  Occanons  of  all  Mankind,  muft  ltill  be  necefTary  to 
every  State,  transform  it  how  you  will,  mull:  be  from  that  Ne- 
ceffity  preferved,  and  carry  with  them,  through  all  Difafters 
of  their  Country,  a  certain  Method  of  Subfiftence.  Shall  this 
Order  of  the  People,  from  the  falfe  Oratory,  and  Declama- 
tions of  a  few  feditious  Leaders,  be  perfuaded  to  oppofe  their 
new-fangled  Sentiments  to  fuch  Men  as  thefe,  prefume  to  fet 
up  for  Leaders  of  Political  Opinions,  and  by  a  few  Inftances 
of  temporary  Neglect  in  Great  Men,  (warped  perhaps  on  fome 
Occafions  from  their  Duty  to  their  Country,  by  the  Allure- 
ments of  great  Offices  in  the  State,— -or  milled  into  the  Support 
of  wrong  Meafures,  for  a  time)  be  carried  away,  to  think  their 
Affairs  more  fafe  under  the  Direction  of  A4en  of  defperate  For- 
tunes, low  Rank,  and  even  of  the  very  Commonalty  them- 
felves ; — or  becaufe  all  the  Inftances  of  frantick  Management 
in  Princes,  have  bean  collected  together,  to  make  a  Bundle  of 
Infamy  againft  Government  by  Monarchy,  and  to  expofe  the 
Errors  and  Wickednefs  of  fome  crowned  Heads ; —  are  they  to 
conclude,  from  thefe  partial  Informations,  that  Monarchy  is 
no  longer  to  be  endured,  or  trufted  with  any  degree  of  Power, 
however  legally  entitled  to  it  by  the  Conftitution  of  their  Coun- 
try ? — and  that  neither  the  Prince,  who  derives  his  Glory  from 
the  Greatnefs  of  his  People,  his  Security  and  Affluence  from 
their  Profperity,  nor  the  Nobility,  whofe  Titles  and  Eftates 
depend  upon  the  fame  Source,  are  proper  Judges  of  the  Intereft 
of  the  Publick,  while  they  deem  themlelves  the  only  knowing, 
wife,  and  honeft  Politicians  of  the  World. 

Again, — Will  this  Nation  be  feduced  to  fuch  a  Point  as  not 
to  fee,  that  neither  this,  nor  any  other  in  the  Word  can  ftand 
alone,  and  without  Allies  ? — ThatMaritime  Power  is  preca- 
rious, necefTarily  divided  often,  and  capable  of  changing  from 
one  Sta  e  to  another,  when  protected  only  by  itfelf — That 
when  the  Romans  gained  the  univerial  Empire  on  the  Conti- 
nent, though  much  in  a  lower  Condition  in  their  Marine  than 
France  now  is,  the  Carthaginians ,  the  only  State  of  the  whole 
World  then  potent  in  this  refpect,  were  in  the  End  deftroyed. — 
That  we  ourfelves  only  bv  one  fortunate  Defeat  ruined  the  Na- 
val Force  of  Spain  in  1588,  and  acquired  the  Dominion  of  the 
Sea. — That  every  People  almoit  in  Europe,  have  now  feme  de- 
gree of  Power  upon  that  Element,  and  that  a  little  Acceffion 
of  Influence  to  France,  muft  put  her  in  a  Condition  to  compel 
that  whole  collected  Power  to  contend  with  ours, —  that  fhe 
might,  with  a  little  Extent  of  her  Barrier,  and  Arrondijfcment  of 
her^Dominiom,  reduce  half  of  her  Armies,  and  employ  half  of 
her  Revenues  to  enzxezk  her  Fleets. — That  the  Experience  of 
2  all 
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allour  Hiftories  (hews,  the  utmoft  Care  of  the  moft  numerous 
Squadrons  infufficient  to  fecure  us  againft  being  infulted,  nay, 
even  actually  invaded  ;  — and  that  fuch  Invafions  have  never 
failed  to  put  us  to  great  Expence,  and  have  always  given  us 
great  Alarms,  and  fometimes  proved  fuccefsful ; — that  we  have 
rarely  wanted  a  Faction,  at  any  time,  to  back  and  to  abett  At- 
tempts of  this  Nature  ;  nor  that,  from  the  Nature  of  our  Go- 
vernment, we  everfhall, — and  that  when  they  were  thus  backed, 
and  thus  abetted,  they  hardly  ever  failed  of  their  Defign. — The 
very  Government,  and  Monarchy  and  Conftitution  of  this  Coun- 
try, owe  their  Origin  to  thefe  Invafions ;— not  to  fpeak  of  the 
Romans,  whofe  Conquefts  are  very  remote,  the  Saxons  con- 
quered this  Ifland,  from  the  Britons,  by  their  Fleets  ;  the  Em- 
pire of  the  Saxons,  who,  in  Proportion  to  thofe  Times,  had  ve- 
ry confiderable  Naval  Forces,  was,  for  a  while,  entirely  over- 
thrown by  the  Danes ;  —  and  fcarce  had  the  Saxons  recovered 
their  Ground,  but  that  the  Norman  Invafion  compleated  all, 
and  made  an  entire  Conqueft  of  this  Nation. — From  thence  for- 
ward is  it  forgot  how  we  have  fuffered  by  Defcents  from  France', 
how  the  Contentions  for  private  Title  were  perpetually  carried 
on  by  foreign  Aids,  to  the  Perturbation  of  our  State ;  how  fre- 
quently every  Party  fucceeded  in  their  Turn ;  how  near  the 
Spaniards,  as  I  have  before  obferved,  came  to  make  a  Pro- 
vince of  this  Ifland  ;  how  the  Revolution,  in  the  Memory 
of  thofe  now  living,  fucceeded,  in  fpight  of  all  the  Vigi- 
lance of  Government ;  how  Ireland  was  upon  the  very  Point 
of  being  loft ;  how  the  French  invaded,  and  retreated  thence 
with  Impunity  ;  how,  fince  that  Time,  many  Defcents  have 
taken  Effect ;  when  our  Navy  was  in  its  Zenith,  and  thofe 
of  other  Powers  at  their  loweft  Ebb  ; — how  vaft  a  Number  of 
our  Ships  have  been  found  inefficient  to  anfwer  all  our  feve- 
ral  Purpofes  of  Defence,  of  Trade,  the  Annoyance  of  our  Ene- 
mies, and  Protection  of  our  own  Coaft,  againft  one  inconfi- 
derable  Enemy,  and  one  hollow  Friend  ? — If  we  have  not  for- 
got all  this, — we  muft  be  mad,  to  think,  that,  at  any  Time, 
or  in  any  Situation,  this  Nation  can,  with  Security,  alone  con- 
fide in  their  Naval  Force,  much  lefs  when  the  reft  of  Europe 
fhall  be  reduced  to  the  dread  of,  or  to  a  provincial  Dependance 
upon  a  great  Empire,  within  three  Hours  fail  of  fome  Part  of 
our  Dominions,  and  within  ten  of  our  Capital  itfelf. 

Will  this  Nation,  however  careful  of  its  Liberty  at  Home, 
out  of  a  remote  and,  honeftly  fpeaking,  little  to  be  dreaded  Dan- 
ger of  the  Influence  of  a  fmall  Military  Force,  expofe  itfelf  to 
thofe  Infuhs,  which  muft  deftroy  all  Peace  and  Quiet,  interrupt 
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all  Commerce,  and  may,  upon  every  Turn,  ruin  the  pubJicfe 
Credit  of  this  Country,  which  gives  Life  to  every  Thing,  in 
which  we  find  either  Profit  or  Security  at  home  : — But  much 
more  {hall  this  Nation,  from  thefe  imaginary  Dangers,  be  di- 
ltra£ted  enough  to  difband  her  Armies  in  the  Time  of  actual 
War,  and  run  headlong  into  the  manifeft,  immediate  and  cer- 
tain Dangers  of  a  Foreign  Yoke  ? — Are  we  to  put  ourfelves  to 
immediate  Death  for  fear  of  dying  hereafter  ? — What  Folly  is  itj 
(out  of  a  magnified  Mifreprefentation  of  DiftrefTes,  imaginary  j 
and  falfely  pretended,  Decay  of  Trade,  or  Suggeftions  of  Poverty 
in  the  midil  of  immenfe  Opulency,  greater  than  either  we  or 
any  other  State  in  Europe  ever  yet  enjoyed,)  to  refufe  Succour 
to  thofe  Allies,  whole  Standing  rfmiies  awe  that  Power,  which, 
when  once  unreflrained  by  them,  can  never  pofiibly  be  refilled, 
but  by  fuch  Standing  Armies  at  home,  as  would  indeed  be  ruin- 
ous both  to  Trade  and  Liberty.  By  thefe  occafional  and  tem- 
porary Expences,  we  fecure  the  future  and  conftant  Ailiftance, 
and  avail  ourfelves  of  the  Benefit  of  Standing  Armies  of  nume- 
rous and  potent  Nations,  which  anfwer,  upon  any  Emergency 
abroad,  that  Want,  which  we  otherwife  fhould  have  cf  them  at 
home,  and  without  which  our  Country  would  infallibly,  fooner  or 
later,  be  the  Seat  of  War, — without  which  our  Inhabitants,  in- 
stead of  Manufacturers,  muft  univerfally  become  Soldiers,— and 
our  Battles  be  fought  within  our  own  Bowels,  and  by  our  own 
Countrymen,  inflead  of  being  fought  in  the  Countries  of  our  Ene- 
mies, and  to  the  Depopulation  of  other  Nations. —  No  Expence 
can  be  too  great  to  fecure  us  thefe  Advantages,  or  to  preferve  us 
from  thefe  Evils, — and  to  pretend,  that  the  Benefits  of  our  Situa- 
tion are  to  be  carried  further  than  this,  or  to  be  fecured  by  any 
other  Means  in  the  prefent  State  and  Politicks  of  all  the  Powers 
on  the  Continent,  is  a  Prefumption  upon  the  Goodnefs  and  Fe- 
licity permitted  us  by  Providence,  and  a  Nonfenfe  that  will  de- 
ftroy  it  all. 

However  evident  this  Reafoning  may  be,  yet  it's  contrary  met 
tvith  Advocates,  and  enlarged  their  Bottom;  but,  broad  as  they 
affected  to  call  it,  and  broad,  as  it  really  became,  by  the  Folly  and 
Paffion,  and  the  Ferment  of  the  Time,  the  Foundation,  upon 
which  it  was  built,  was  too  bad  to  admit  it  to  ftand  without  it 
was  yet  much  broader,  to  which  End  they  employed  their  So- 
phiftry,  upon  the  Head  of  our  Troops  in  Flanders,  ftill  much 
farther.  This  they  urged  in  the  Debate  of  that  Day  ;  but  after- 
wards, according  to  their  Cuftom,  retailed  among  the  People, 
in  a  Pamphlet,  intitled,  The  2>uejYionJlatcd  with  regard  to  our 
Army  in  Flanders.  At  the  Clofe  of  which,  they  fummed  up 
all  their  Argument,  corrected  bv  the  Debate,  inlarged  by  the 
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Collection  of  the  various  Reafbnings  of  their  Orators,,  and  re- 
duced by  Leifure,  into  the  Method  beft  adapted  to  impofe  upon 
the  Publick. 

Thefe  Reafonings  were  drawn  into  the  Form  of  Queftiona 
mod  falfely  and  fallacioully  compofed,  and  as  falfely  and  falla- 
cioufly  anfwered  by  themfelves,  which  1  fhall  take  the  Liberty 
to  anfwer  in  a  different  Manner. 

The  fir  ft  Queftion  was  in  thefe  Words ;  i/?,  Why,  with  one 
War  upon  your  Hands,  will  you  draw  yourfelves  into  another  ? 

2dly,  Why  will  you  make  yourfelves  Principals  in  a  War,  in 
which  you  ought  only  to  be  Auxiliaries? 

yify,  Why  do  you  run  yourfelves  into  Expences  you  can't 
bear,  into  Difficulties  you  will  find  it  fo  hard,  if  not  impoffible 
to  get  out  of,  into  Inconveniencies  you  fee  no  End  of,  Purfuirs 
where  there  is  nothing  to  gain,  and  Struggles  in  which  you  have 
fo  much  to  lofe  r 

\thly,  Why,  if  the  Queen  of  Hungary  is  to  be  farther  affifted^ 
do  you,  inftead  of  fending  her  Money,  which  might  affift  her, 
expend  treble  the  Money  /he  would  be  thankful  for*  in  raifing 
Forces  that  can't  affift  her  ? 

^thly,  Why  did  you  diffuade  the  Queen  of  Hungary  from 
liftening  to  ail  Offers  of  Accommodation  the  laft  Summer,  and 
particularly  at  the  Siege  of  Prague  ?  Why  did  you  endeavour  to 
prevent  her  accepting  the  Terms  propofed  of  reciprocal  Evacu- 
ation of  Bohemia  and  Bavaria,  leaving  other  Claims  and  Pre- 
tentions to  future  Negotiations  and  civil  Deciuon,  which  is  the 
End  they  muft  come  to,  unlefs  thefe  Squabbles  laft  for  ever  ? 

bthly,  Why  did  you  embarque  in  this  Meafure,  without  the 
Junction,  Confent,  Approbation,  or  even  Participation  of 
Holland  ? 

ythly,  Why  have  you  alone  taken  upon  you  the  Hazards, 
Burthens  and  Expences  of  a  Scheme,  which  all  the  Powers  of 
Europe  combined,  would  not  perhaps  be  able  to  execute,  and 
which  no  Power  in  Europe  will  afliii  you  in  ? 

Thefe  Queftiohs  are,  by  the  Confeifion  of  the  Author,  who 
was  known  to  be  a  capital  Writer,  the  Subftance  of  all  they  had 
to  offer  upon  this  Head,  — and  we  fhall  now  come  to  fnew  their 
flimfy  Texture;  —  they  are  intended  to  pals  as  fo  many  foiid 
Facts,  attended  with  fo  many  irrefragable  Reafons,  how  much 
they  differ,  from  either  Fact  or  Reafon,  appear  by  the-foHowiag 
Reflections. 

As  to  the  firft  Shiejiion,  we  entered  into  the  fecond  War,  be- 
caufe  we  were  bound  by  the  ftrongeft  Ties  of  Treaty  and  pub- 
lick  Faith  to  do  it  ;  —  becaufe  the  firft  War  could  never  have 
been  brought  to  a  happy  Concluiion  without  it ;  —  becarjfe  the 
&cond  Enemy  fupported  the  firft  •>  —  becaufe  the  iecond  Power, 
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V.'ithout  entering  avowedly  into  tint  War,  fupplied,  encouraged, 
and  fomented  the  Difference  between  us  and  the  firfl ;  and  be- 
caufe  there  is  more  Safety  in  an  open  Enemy,  than  in  a  falfe 
Friend  : — becaufe  the  Views  of  the  firft  and  fecond  Enemy  coin- 
cided with  each  other ;  -  and  becaufe  we  were  certain,  that  the 
fecond  Enemy  would  have  joined  the  firft,  with  her  whole  and  an 
irrefiftible  Force,  when  (he  had  finifhed  her  Work  in  Germany  9 
and  that  then  we  fhould  have  had  to  deal  with  both  thefe  Powersr 
without  any  one  Ally  in  the  World,  —  whereas,  by  joining  a- 
gainft  the  fecond,  at  the  Time  we  did  it,  we  were  able  to  a£l 
in  Conjunction  with  fome  of  the  greateft  Powers  in  Europe,  and 
a  reafonable  Expectation  of  the  Aid  of  more;-— becaufe  the  rafh 
Attempts  of  the  firft  Power,  purely  to  gratify  her  own  wild  Am- 
bition, and  partly  to  affift  the  Plan  of  the  fecond,  had  afforded 
us  the  Means,  if  we  engaged  againft  the  fecondh  of  ruining  the 
Armies  of  the  firft,  of  confining  her  Fleets  from  any  Poffibility 
of  doing  us  any  Harm,  and  in  fine,  of  difappointing  her  moft  fa- 
vourite Views,  of  exhaufting  her  Revenues,  and  of  throwing  her 
Government  into  Confufion  in  one  Campaign,  more  than  by 
any  other  way  of  waging  War  with  her  to  the  End  of  the 
World.— -All  this  could  be  only  done,  when  we  had  the  one 
War  upon  our  Hands,  by  engaging  in  the  other. 

As  to  the  fecond  Que/Hon,  it  will  fcarcc  admit  of  any  Anfwer, 
becaufe  the  Aflertion  it  implies  is  abfolutely  and  notorioufly 
faife  in  Fad,  for  we  have  hitherto  not  been  Principals  in  this 
War  in  any  Senfe  whatever  :  We  have  acted  only  as  Auxiliaries 
to  the  Houfe  of  Aujiria.  ---  And  this  it  feems  I  need  not  take 
the  Pains  to  juftify,  fince  in  adting  as  Auxiliaiies,  we  arc  by 
ConfeiHon  of  this  Author  onlv  what  we  ought  to  be. 

The  third  ^uejlion  contains  a  complicated  Charge,  to  which  I 
fnall  diftinclly  anfwer  :  iji,  It  is  as  happily  as  it  is  palpably  un- 
true, that  the  Expences  into  which  %ve  are  involved^  are  fuch  as  zve 
cannot  bear.  For  to  the  heavy  Difappointment  of  the  Enemies 
of  this  Country,  the  great  Supplies  of  the  laft  Year  have  been 
railed  upon  Terms  as  low,  notwithstanding  all  the  Arts  of  mo- 
nied  Men,  and  all  the  Terrors  fcattered  bv  the  Faction,  as  they 
ever  were  in  Times  of  ihe  moft  profound  Peace,  while  the  Ene- 
my, we  arc  engaged  with,  cannot  raile  the  Sums  he  wants,  at 
twice  the  Rate  of  Intereft  we  pay  :  Nor  are  they  likely  to  reap 
my  greater  Satisfaction,  with  refpecf  to  the  Supplies  in  the  next 
..on.  2.  As  to  the  Difficulties,  which  are  foretold  to  be  fo  hard 
endimpafjible  toget  out  of  it  is  nowvifible  thatby  theSteadinefs  of 
this  Parliament,  and  the  Bleffing  of  God  upon  our  Arms,  we 
e  already  proved  the  Faclion  to  be  lying  Prophets,  and  what 
has  alreadj  happened,  fuificiently  promifes  us  a  full  Detection 
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m  the  Falnty  of  every  one  of  their  Predictions.  3.  As  to  the  In-* 
■conveniencies  tve  fee  no  End  of,  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  no  hu- 
man Reafon  can  prefcribe  an  exa£t  Period  to  any  War,  the 
Inconveniencies  of  which  muft  Lift  till  fuch  War  is  determined  ; 
but  if  this  be  an  Objection,  it  is  fuch  a  one,  as  muft  make  againft 
engaging  in  any  War,  however  juft  or  neceffary,  in  any  Coun- 
try or  Conjuncture  whatfoever.  4.  We  are  charged  with  Pur- 
suits, zuhere  there  is  nothing  to  gain,  and  Struggles,  in  which  we 
have  Jo  ?nuch  to  lofe. — But  can  thefe  Men  pafs  for  Patriots  upon 
the  Publick,  who  fay,  we  have  nothing  to  gain,  by  reftoring  that 
faithful  Ally,  which  is  alone  able  to  item  the  Ambition  of  the 
French  Monarch,  the  implacable  and  ever  dangerous  Enemy  of 
this  Country  ?  or  can  they  be  thought  to  have  either  Common 
Senfe  or  Honefty,  who  contend,  that  we  mould  lie  by  in  time  of 
fuch  Danger  \—When  are  Men  tojirugglc,  but  ivhen  they  have  Jo 
much  to  lofe,  as  the  Trade,  the  Independency,  the  Religion^  and  the 
Freedom  of  their  Country  P 

The  fourth  ^uefion  demands,  why  we  did  not  aff/l  the  £>uecn  of 
Hungary  with  Money  only  ?  I  cannot  butobferve,  that  thisQue- 
ftion,  confidering  the  Tendency  of  their  former  Infmuations,  is  a 
little  unneceflary,  unlefs  they  doubted  of  the  Weight  they  might 
have  upon  the  Publick;— -for  the  general  Turn  of  their  D;fcourfe 
has  been,  that  it  is  vain  to  affift  her,  either  with  Men  or  Money. 
— In  good  Truth,  if  the  Subject  were  not  of  too  ferious  a  Na- 
ture, it  would  be  impoflible  not  to  laugh  at  the  miferable  Shifts 
they  have  been  put  upon  to  defend  their  wretched  Caufe.  When- 
ever any  Man  of  Senfe  and  Knowledge  kept  them  clofe  in  Argu- 
ment, and  urged  theFaith  of  Treaties,  the  Danger  of  Francs,  the 
Ruin  of  the  Ballance,  the  Cafe  of  the  Earl  oi'Orford  (cenfured  by 
themfelves  for  neglecting  thefe  Confiderations,)   they  confefled 
all  this,  and  denied,  that  they  oppofed  it ;  they  faid,  that  they 
agreed  in  the  Necefhty   of  affifting  the  Houfe  of  Auflria^  an4 
that  they  differed  only  in  the  Means;  yet,  if  ever  they  could, 
faften  upon  any  weak,  ignorant,  or  ill-difpofcd  Perfon  in  private 
Converfation,  it  was  their  whole  Labour  to  ennvince  him  of 
the  Danger,  Impracticability,   and  Inutility  of  doing  it  at  all. 
This  was  the  Topick  upon  which   their  Tools  and  Emiffaries 
were  inftructed  conftantly  to  entertain  the  People, — nay,  they 
came  at  laft  to  talk  publickly  in  Parliament  in  the  fame  dis- 
ingenuous manner,  and  with  the  fame  Inconsistency. —  It  will 
not  be  focn   forgot,    in  what  Manner,    or   how   in  the  De- 
bate of  this  very   Point,    their   moil  eminent  Diiectnrs   ar- 
gued, fome  grounding  their   Harangues  upon    this    rohtion, 
"  That  the  late  Succefs  of  the  Houfe  of  Aujlria  had  reduced 
f*  France  fa  low,  that  Ihe  could  not  carry  on  the  War  with 
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tc  any  Profpecr.  of  Succefs ;  that  the  Queen  of  Hungary  might 
IC  therefore  make  a  fafe  and  an  honourable  Peace ;  and  that  to  fup- 
c'  port'her  any  longer  would  be  to  abet  her  in  a  War  of  Acqui- 
"  fition  and  Ambition,  with  which  we  ought  to  have  no  Con- 
"  cern;   others  declaiming  upon  this  direct  contrary  Principle, 
"  that  the  Houfe  oi  Avjiria  was  new  reduced  fo  low,  that  (lie 
"  could  never  more  be  looked  upon  as  a  proper  Power  to  be 
"•   maintained  for  the  Support  of  the  Bailance  againfl  France, 
cc  and  that  confequently,  the  Expence  of  afiifting  the  Queen 
"  of  Hungary  in  this  Vkw  was  fruitlefs  and  deftrucfive,  and 
"  tending  only  to  encourage  her  in  the  Purfuit,  and  to  plunge 
*'  our/elves  into  the  Certainty  of  more  immediate  Ruin.'"    It  is 
unnecefiary  to  make  any  Remarks  upon  the  Difference  of  the 
Premifes  ;  it  is  enough,   that  the  Conclufton  was  the  fame  from 
both.     This  kind  of  Realoning  therefore,  as  I    have  already 
obierved,   feems  to  have  rendered  this  Queftion  (why  wc  didnot 
ajjijl  the  l^ueen  <jf  Hungary  with  Money  only  of  little  Importance) 
becaufe,  according  to  the  Doctrine  we  have  mentioned,  the 
proper  Queftion  fhould  have  rather  been,   Why  do  we  ajjijl  the 
^ueen  of  Hungary  in  any  way  what  fever  ?< — However,  wefhall 
follow  our  Gentlemen   for  the  prefent  in   their  own  Way,— 
and  anfwer  firft,  becaufe,  though  fhe  might  have  been  thank- 
ful for  a   third  Part  oi  the  Money,  which  our  Troops  coif  us, 
as  any  Power  in  her  late  deplorable  Circumftances  would  have 
been,  it  was  not  her  Thanks,  bat  her  Prejervation   from   im- 
mediate Ruin,   it  was  not  her  Gratitude,   but   the   Recovery  of 
her  Power,  to  bailance  France,  which  it  was  our   Bufinefs  to 
procure;    it  mull  have  been  an  Aid  that  would  be  effectual,  or 
we  mould  have  left  her  w<  rfe  than  we  found   her.     Nov/  this 
I'nfmuation,   that  a  pecuniary  Aid  would  have  been  alone  effec- 
tual,  is  far  from  being  true,  though  the  whole  Money,  which 
cur  Armies  coif  us,  had  been  remitted  to  Vienna.-— Firft,  be- 
caufe fueh  immenfe  Sums,  exported  out  of  this  Country  thi- 
ther, would  have  diftrefTed  us  greatly,  and  would  have  none  of 
it  return'd  ;   it  would  have  therefore  been  impracticable  to  have 
continued  tins  Expence  for  any  time  :  Whereas,  by  Experience 
of  the  laft  War,  it  was  manifeft,  that  very  near  two-thirds  of 
the  Charge  of  the  Armies  we  maintained  within  a  nearer  Dis- 
tance of  this  Country,  returned  to  us  again  ;  and  we  have  had 
a  Pre  of  that  we  can  fupport  a  War  in  this  Method  without  any 
Taft  Diminution  of  our  Specie,     idly,    Becaufe  fuch  immenfe 
Sums  muff,  from  the  Nature  of  that  Court,  have  been  much 
wafted  or  confirmed  ;  but,  however  applied,  could  not  fo  con- 
veniently have  anfwered  our  Ends,  becaufe  we  fhould  have  loft 
the  Advantage  of  a  DiYCiiion  to  the  Forces  of  France^  which 
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is  a  Meafure  of  the  greateft  Benefit  in  War.  ylly,  Becaufe 
we  fhould  have  loft  the  Advantage  that  refulted  from  the  Se- 
curity of  the  Barrier,  from  the  Encouragement  of  the  Dutch, 
from  the  Protection  of  the  States  and  Circles  lying  upon  the 
Confines  of  France,  and  the  Influence  we  have  fince  manifeftly 
gained  upon  the  Diet  of  the  Empire,  \thly,  Becaufe  no  other 
Meafure  could  have  put  it  in  our  Power  to  attack  and  pentrate 
into  France  itfelf,  if  God  fhould  profper  our  Arms  with  any  re- 
markable Succels,  and  becaufe  by  this  Apprehenfion  the  Flow- 
er of  her  Armies  have  been  confequently  retained  at  home, 
and  fhe  more  likely  to  be  brought  to  Terms  of  reafonable  Ac- 
commodation. $thly,  That  by  this  means  we  availed  ourfelves 
of  two  great  Points  j  firjl,  of  the  Cavalry  of  the  Allies,  which 
is  the  beft  in  Europe,  and  muff,  have  been  for  the  greateft  Part 
unemployed  in  this  Quarrel,  if  the  War  had  not  been  carried 
on  in  this  manner;  and,  fecondly,  of  the  natural  Superiority 
which  Confederated  Powers  have  over  a  iingle  Nation,  and 
what  was  our  manifeft  Advantage  in  the  laft  War,  viz.  that 
the  Lofs  of  Men  on  our  Part  will  fall  more  equally,  and  will  be 
lefs  felt ;  while  the  whole  Lofs  of.  France  falls  upon  her  own 
Nation,  from  whence  alone  fhe  is  able  to  recruit ;  which  Cir- 
cumftance,  all  other  things  fuppofed  to  be  equal,  muft  enable 
the  Queen  of  Hungary  to  fuftain  the  War  longer,  and  with  lefs 
Inconvenience  than  the  French. — For  whatever  the  Vulgar 
have  been  taught  to  think,  the  Aujlrian  Dominions  are  by  no 
means  inexhauftible  of  Men ; — tho'  the  French  have  fuffered 
more,  yet  the  Aujlrians  have  loft  a  great  Number,  and  it  is  a 
certain  FacT:,  that  France  alone  contains  more  Inhabitants  than 
all  the  Countries  of  the  Queen  of  Hungary  put  together.— As 
to  the  laft  Aflertion,  that  we  have  raifed  Forces  that  can't  ajjijl 
her,  it  was  founded  upon  an  infamous,  wicked,  and  abomina- 
ble Falihood,  That  the  Troops,  zuith  whom  they  ailed  in  Conjunc- 
tion, could  not,  nor  would  not,  march  in  the  Empire,  now  as  ful- 
ly laid  open,  and  difproved  in  every  Refpect,  as  it  was  impu- 
dentlv  and  malicioufly  maintained. — In  fine,  a  full  Anfwer  to 
all  this  Traih  and  Ribbaldry  is  contained  in  one  Word  Dctiin- 
gcn,  which,  had  they  their  Dderts,  fhould  be  branded  in  the 
Forehead  of  every  Member  of  the  Faclion. 

The  fifth  Queftion  is  grounded  upon  and  conveys  the  After* 
tion  of  a  Fa6l, which  to  this  Hour  they  cannot  tell  whether  it  be 
trueorfalfe;  that  we  dilTuaded  the  Queen  of  Hungary  from 
liftning  to  all  Offers  of  Accommodation,  the  laji  Summer,  particu- 
larly at  the  Siege  ^Prague,  &c.  To  this  1  reply  only,  that  if 
we  did  it  we  did  wifely.  None  but  Politicians,  fuch  as  thefe, 
Would  have  confented  tg  a  CeiTatioa  of  Anns ;  (for  thefe  Offers 
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of  Accommodation  in  effect  amounted  to  no  more)  the  only 
View  of"  which  was  to  preventtheRuinof  30,000 Regular  Troops 
©f  France,  and  all  the  ill  Confequences  ihe  fuffered  intheen- 
fuing  Campaign.  Let  us  farther  fee  upon  what  Terms  ; — « 
Why  you,  the  §>ueen  of  Hungary,  are  Mi/ire fs  of  Bavaria,  which 
we  cannot  recover  ;  we,  the  French,  are  Majlers  of  half  Bohe- 
mia, which  we  cannot  keep  ;  give  us  therefore  up  Bavaria,  and  you 
Jhallhave  Bohemia  ;  faving  only  to  the  Emperor,  our  Ally,  (that 
is  to  jay,  both  to  us  and  him,  a  fufficient  Pretence  to  attack  you 
again  immediately,  when  we  have  got  out  of  our  prefent  Scrape, 
with  an  additional  Force)  his  Pretentions  to  all  your  Dominions, 
ihe  prefent  Pojpjjion  of  Part  ^/"Bohemia,  and  the  Town  <?/*Egra, 
which  is  the  Key  to  the  whole  ;  giving  up  moreover  to  him  your  In- 
ierejl  in  Swabia,  {which  is  little  lefs  than  the  third  Part  of  that 
Circle,  and  has,  by  the  Number  of  its  Votes,  the  fame  kind  of  In- 
fluence in  the  Diet  of  the  Empire,  as  Cornwall  in  the  Britifh  Par- 
liament ;)  together  ivitb  the  Foreft  Towns,  (which  as  foon  as  you 
have  parted  with,  your  ancient  and  permanent  Alliance  tvith  the 
Swifs,  by  which  they  are  tied  never  to  aft  in  any  Capacity  as  Ene- 
mies again/l you,  zuill  be  diffolved  ; )  then  will  we  deliver  up  ihe  City 
of  Prague  into  your  Hands.— Now,  that  this  City  of  Prague  (out 
of  which  10,003  of  30,000  that  were  there,  and  their  heft  Ca- 
valry a  Part  of  that  Number,  never  lived  to  return,  which  did 
not  long  after,  and  was  then  every  Dav  expected  to  fall  into  the 
Avjlrian  Hands,)  was  all  that  the  Queen  of  Hungary  could  have 
gained  by  this  Ce/Tation,  is  too  viiible  to  be  denied  ;  and  it  is 
therefore  no  Wonder,  that  {he  was  fo  obfrinate  as  (he  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Faclion  \  me  was  not  inclined  to  truft  to  a  new 
Capitulation  with  that  very  Body  of  Troops,  who,  had  they 
not,  contrary  to  all  military  Faith  and  Rules  of  War  broke  a  Ca- 
pitulation, by  which  they  faved  their  Lives  at  Lintz  a  few 
Months  before,  could  not  have  been  at  Prague  in  that  Con- 
juncture to  have  demanded  a  fecond  Opportunity  to  abufe  the 
'Mercy  of  this  generous  Princefs.  Yet,  fhortly  after,  it  was  made 
a  Pretence  againft  her  for  not  accepting  thefe  abfurd  Terms. 
The  Faclion  abufed  her  for  it,  and  proclaimed  that  Ihe  no  lon- 
ger merited  our  Affiftance,  that  fhe  was  vindictive  and  ambi- 
tious, and  that  {lie  had  changed  the  Nature  of  the  War,  that  it 
was  now  become  offensive  inifead  ofdefenfive  on  her  Part ;  that 
fhedefervedtoperim  for  her  Folly,  and  our  M millers  to  behang'd 
for  advifing  her  to  it :— To  what?  -Not  to  truil  to  the  infidious 
Offers,  to  the  Faith  of  that  perfidious  Power,  Offers,  that  gave 
no  Affurance  of  any  Accommodation  ;  Offers  plainly  calculated 
to  enable  her  Enemies  to  fall  upon  her  immediately  after,  with 
redoubled  Force,  tending  only  to  deprive  her  of  the  happy  Op- 
portunity^ 
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portunity,  which  God  had  prefcnted,  to  give  the  greatefr.  Blow 
to  France ,  that  was  ever  given  to  her  in  one  Campaign  ;  Offers 
to  bribe  her  by  an  Advantage,  which  was,  in  Fail,  already  in  her 
Hands, — to  be  guaranty'd  to  her,  by  the  Honour  and  Honejiy  of 
France, — confirmed  by  the  additional  Power  of  her  relcafed  Army^ 
and  fe  cured  by  the  Refervation  of  the  Emperor's  litle  to  all  her  Do- 
minions, which  the  Emperor  has,  by  his  Memorials,  f.ncc  atlually 
avowed  as  his  Intention  never  to  have  departed  from.  1  he  Accep- 
tance of  fuch  Offers  may  be  advifed  by  facobite  Councilors,  and 
abetted  by  inconfiderate  and  never-to-be-unblinded  lories  ;  but 
no  honefl  Englijhman  can  bear  fuch  flagrant  and  manileft  Difco- 
very  of  a  Confederacy  in  this  Country  to  promote  the  Views  of 
France ;  or  fuffer  himfeif,  by  any  Pretence,  to  afiift  in  the  Ad- 
vancement of  fuch  a  Party  into  the  Adminiftration  of  Affairs, 
as  could  recommend  it  to  be  done. 

Indeed  thcfe  Endeavours  to  prevent  us  from  availing  ourfelves 
of  every  Advantage  againft  France,  thefe  outragious  Attempts  to 
prejudice  our  People  againft  their  natural  Allies,  this  heaving 
with  fuch  exceffive  and  unnatural  Efforts  againft  the  Principles 
of  Reafon,  Safety  and  Juftice  ;  all  this  puts  it  out  of  our  Power, 
to  deal  more  gently  with  thefe  Men.  And  were  it  in  our  Power 
their  Malice  and  Inveteracy  to  all  who  differ  from  them,  de- 
prives them  of  all  Title  to  any  better  Treatment. — But  to  pro- 
ceed— 

Our  Minifters  therefore  acted  honeftly  and  wifely  (if  they  did 
give  the  contrary  Advice)  and  unlefs  they  had  been  of  the  Prin- 
ciples of  that  Faff  ion,  which  abandoned  the  Catalonians,  and  the 
French  Protefi 'ants  of  the  Cevennes,  made  the  feparate  Peace  of 
Utrecht,  facrificed  their  Allies,  and  all  the  Advantages  of  the  late 
War,  the  Glory,  Intereft  and  good  Faith  of  this  Nation  ;  and 
unlefs  they  had  entertained  the  fame  View,  the  Prefcrvation  of 
the  Houie  of  Bourbon,  for  the  Service  of  the  Pretender,  they 
could  have  given  no  other.  If  this  Step  had  not  been  taken,  by 
this  Time  indeed  wefhould  not  have  had  an  Army  in  Flanders, 
nor  would  there  have  been  a  fingle  Army  in  Europe,  that  could 
have  ventured  to  have  oppofed  the  Views  of  France  ;  the  Queen 
of  Hungary,  attacked  by  the  collected  Force  of  France,  would 
have  clearly  underftood  what  was  meant  by  the  future  Negocia- 
tions,  and  the  civil  Decificn  then  propofed  to  her  ;  fhe  muft  have 
fubmitted  long  e'er  now  to  the  Will  of  that  relentlefs  Power  j 
and  wefhould  have  had  allourThoughts  turned  vainly,  and  with- 
out Effect  to  execute  the  pleafant  Scheme  of  thefe  wifeand  honefl 
Patriots,  that  of  entrenching  ourfelves  in  our  If  and  againji  the 
united  Power  9/" France  and  Spain  ;  how  long  it  had  been  before 
thefe  Entrenchments  had  been  forced,  every  knowing  Man  can 
eallly  fee  and  underftand,  1  "c 
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The  next  Queffion   Is,  TVIiy  did  you  emhark  in  this  Meafure 
without  the  Junction,   Co?ifent,  approbation,  or  even  Participation 
cf  Holland. — This  Way  of  iniinuating  Falfhoods  with  an  If, 
and  in  this  Manner,  has  the  fame  Effect  upon  the  People,  as 
fo  many  certain  Facls,  and   give  thefe  Men  the  Opportunity, 
when   the  Infinuation   is  proved  falfe,  either  by  the  Realbn  of 
their   Adverfaries,  or  the  Event,  to  fay  they  only  fuggefted 
what  feemed  to  them  the  Cafe,  and  that  they  never  positively 
a  fie  r  ted  thefe  Things. —  But  as  they  have  all  the  Effect  of  pofi- 
tive  Afl'ertions,  and  as  they  reafon  upon  them  always,  as  if  they 
were  to   be  taken   for  granted,  and   for   fo   many  undeniable 
Truths,  we  have  no  other  way  to  treat  them,  but  to  take  them 
on  our  Part,  as  the  People  are  intended  to  take  them  on  theirs. 
— Thefe  AfTertions  then,  are  all  of  them  either  falfe,  or  fal- 
lacious, but  if  ever  fo  true,   the  Meafure  was  fuch  as  the  whole 
People  (for  theReafons  I  have  mentioned,  when  I  firft  entered 
upon  this  Head)  with  all  its  Inconveniences,  and  thefe  great  Un- 
certainties, thought  themfelvcs  reduced  to  an  abfolute  Neceffity, 
by  way  of  Experiment,  to  undertake. — That  we  did  it  with- 
out the  Participation  of  Holland,  is  a  glaring  Untruth,  for  it 
cannot  be  foon  forgot  how  our  Minifters  were  ridiculed  by  the 
Faclion,  for  the  preffing  Inltances  we  made  in  Holland,  to  en- 
gage them  to  join  with  us  at  that  Time. -—And  that  it  was  with- 
out their  funStion^  Confent,  cr  approbation,  is  very  fallacious,  be- 
caufe  thefe  Words  convey  an  Idea,  which  is  abfolutely  falfe,  that 
they  refufedto  ioin  at  all,  that  they  gave  us  Reafon  to  believe,  that 
they  never  ivould  confent,  and  that  they  had  given  us  to  under/land^ 
thai  they  condemned  our  Undertaking.  ---Whereas  the  FacT:  was  oniy 
this,  that  they  would  not  join  in  thelnftant  that  we  firft  defired, 
—-that  they  would  not  confent  till  they  found  that  they  might 
depend  upon  the  \  igour  and  Stability  of  our  Adminiftration, — 
that  they  would  not  publickly  approve  of  a  Meafure,  in  which  it 
was  not  fafe  for  them  to  engage,  till  they  faw  a  Force  fufficient  to 
protect  them,  and  till  they  were  convinced,  that  the  Efforts  of  a 
Faction,  which  had  betrayed  them  once  before,  were  too  weak 
to  defeat  its  Effect,  and  to  caufe  them  to  be  left,  as  they  were 
formerly,  at  the  Mercy  of  the  French.-—  Thefe  appear  to  have 
been  their  only  Reafons. — Tins  we  knew  at  that  'Time  by  the 
Affurances  of  their  Miniftrv  to  curs;-— this  the  French  then 
equally  underftood  (as  any  Man  may  fee  by  Van  Hcey's  Letters  ;) 
and  this  is  now  fo  clearly  demonftrated  bv  their  actual  Acceffion 
to  our  Views,  that  for  the  future  the  People,  if  they  are  not 
infatuated,   muff,   be  convinced,  how  little  Dependence  they 
ought  to  have  upon  Men,  who  fcruple  no  wicked  Arts  to  render 
them  the  Tools  to  effect  their  ftill  more  wicked  Defigns,  and 
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fchat  there  may  be  a  Necefity,  in  form  Conjunctures,  to  repofe  tt 
Confidence  in  the  Abilities ,  Integrity ',  and  Intelligence  of  thoje  who 
who  direcl  their  Ajfairs. 

The  feventh  Qneftion  aflerts  three  monftrous  Facts,  equally 
falfe,  and  equally  tending  to  the  Ruin  of  our  Country:— -I  ft,  That 
we  have  taken  upon  us  alone  the  Hazards,  Burthens  and  Expences 
of  this  Scheme  ;  that  is,  of  preventing  France  from  being  Mi- 
itrefs  of  all  Europe  :— 2dly,  That  all  the  Powers  hi  Europe  com- 
binedwould  not  be  able  (perhaps)  to  execute  this  Scheme  :-~2d\y9 
That  no  Power  in  Europe  will  affifi  us  in  it. 

I  am  already  wearied,  and  it  is  impoffible  to  find  Variety  of 
Terms  to  exprefs  the  Iniquity  of  the  Conduit  of  thefe  Men— — 
All  their  Aflertions  are  fo  exactly  correfpondent  with  each 
other,  that  the  fame  Epithets  muft  be  perpetually  repeated, 
when  we  reflect  upon  them  ;  yet  it  is  impoffible  for  honeft  Men 
to  let  fuch  Advances  pafs  unanfwered.— What  Impudence  can 
be  fo  great  as  this,  to  fay,  that  England  alone  has  taken  upon 
itfelf  the  Hazards,  Burthens  and  Expences  of  thisWar  ? — The 
Houfe  of  Aujlria  has  now  in  different  Parts,  and  in  different  Ar- 
mies, no  lefs  than  i8o,coo  Men:-— Under  Prince  Charles 
63,000  ;  under  other  Generals  in  Ger?7iany,  employed  in  the 
Sieges  or  Blockades  of  Egra,Ingolfladt,  &c.  30,00  0  ;—-with  the 
King  of  Sardinia  and  Count  Traun  27,000;  in  Flanders,  and 
upon  the-  Rhine,  20,000  ;  in  the  Trentine,  and  the  Tirol,  and 
adjacent  Parts  of  Bavaria,  15,000;  upon  the  Adriatic^,  ready 
to  fuccour,  either  the  Italian  Armies,  or  to  be  carried  into  the 
Neapolitan  Dominions  by  our  Fleets,  12, coo  ;  and  at  leaft 
13,000  Men  in  the  Garrifons  of  Aujlria,  the  different  Parts  of 
Bohemia,  Hungary,  Aloravia,  Servia,  Croatia,  Sclavonia,  Carin- 
ihia,  Carniola,  Stiria,  and  other  Provinces  which,  bordering  upon 
the  Turk,  can  never  be  totally  left  unfurnifhed  ;-— the  King  of 
Sardinia  has  above  40,000  and  with  his  Militia  above  three- 
fcore,  which  amounts  at  leaft  to  Two  hundred  and  forty  ihoufand 
j\4en,  towards  which  we  contributed  no  more  than  the  Vote  of 
500,000 /.---Can  it  then  be  faid,  that  we  alone  have  taken  upon 
lis  the  Hazards,  Burthens,  and  Expences  of  this  Scheme,  this 
genuine  and  incontrovertible  State  of  our  Confederacy,  even  at 
the  Time  of  this  Debate,  evinces  better  than  any  Scheme  of  Ar- 
gument or  Words  can  do,  the  Falfity  of  every  one  of  thefe  three 
AfTertions.  —  That  we  bear  the  whole  Expence—that  it  is  impoffible 
for  all  Europe  combined  to  prevent  France  from  becoming  Mijlrefs 
of  the  JVorld---and  that  zve  have  no  Allies — fo  far  untrue,  that 
fince  the  Acceffion  of  the  Dutch,  though  as  yet  with  no  more 
than  28,000  Men,  and  his  Majefty's  Quota  for  the  Electorate 
«f  Hanover,  (both  which  the  Faclion  impudently  alferted  we  were 

Q  Bevsr, 
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never  to  expect,)  together  with  xhtEngtiJb,  Hefians,  and  Ha- 
noverians, in  the  Britijh  Pav,  we  have  now  in  this  Confede- 
racy, and  actually  in  the  Field,  little  lefs  than  320,000  of  the 
belt  Troops  in  Europe,  which  is  a  greater  Force  than  France 
alone  will  be  ever  able  to  bring  againft  us,  which  foe  cannot 
maintain,  and  which,  as  her  Troops  conlift  at  prefent  of  the 
very  Reliques  of  her  exhaufted  People,  if  they  are  once  defeated, 
her  Country  cannot  recruit  again.  And  we  are  farther  morally 
iure,  ihouid  the  War  continue,  of  a  much  greater  Afliftance 
from  other  German  States,  certainly  from  Rujjia,  and  not  im- 
poilibly  from  even  Saxony  and  PrnJJia.  So  that  as  our  Affairs 
now  ftand,  considering  the  total  Ruin  of  Bavaria,  the  Ina- 
bility of  Spain,  the  imrnenfe  Loffes  and  Expences  of  France^ 
which  have  been  all  wafted  to  little  Effect,  the  Security  of  the 
Turk,  the  deep  Refentments,  and  the  Stake  for  which  the  Houfe 
of  Aujlria  now  contend,  the  manifejled  Perfidy  and  detecled 
Views  of  France  ;  we  are  in  a  much  fairer  Situation,  if  we  avail 
ourfelves  of  it,  as  we  ought,  to  reduce  France,  than  we  ever 
were  in  any  Period  of  Time.  The  only  Danger  therefore  to 
which  we  are  now  expofed  is  from  the  Wickednefs  of  this  Faftion, 
and  the  Levity  and  Folly  of  our  own  People,  who  may,  by  their 
intemperate  Conducl  and  Impatience,  induce  our  Minifters  to 
accept  of  indifferent  Terms  from  France,  (though  they  know 
thatfhenowliesin  a  manner  at  our  Mercy,)  rather  than  be  com- 
pelled after  yet  greater  and  more  clear  Advantages  to  Sacrifice 
ftill  a  fairer  Profpccl:.  Let  me  therefore  adjure  my  Countrymen, 
by  all  that  they  hold  moll:  dear  and  facred,  not  to  concur  in  ob- 
irru<5ling  and  defeating  this  glorious  Opportunity,  which  God 
has  thrown  before  us,  which  if  properly  improved  is  the  only 
likely  means  to  fecure  us  for  Ages  yet  to  come,  (moft  certainly 
tor  many  Years,)  againft  all  thufe  Expences,  that  have  been 
fo  long  heavy  on  us;  againft  the  Neceflity  of  thofe  ftaading 
Armies,  which  are  fo  odious ;  and  againft  thofe  Taxes,  which, 
by  the  neceffary  Methods  of  their  Collection,  fo  greatly,  though 
unavoidably,  harrafs  the  People;  which  create  that  Dependency 
of  which  they  are  fo  jealous,  and  prevent  the  Diminution  of 
that  Debt,  which  is  at  prefent  fo  great  a  Clog  upon  our  Lands, 
our  Commerce  and  our  Influence  abroad.— -The  natural  Con* 
iequences  of  that  Succefs,  which  it  feems  at  this  Time  (o  much- 
in  our  Power  to  enfure,  will  far  more  effectually  fecuie  the  Con- 
ftitution  of  this  Kingdom,  than  all  the  Paper  Guards  of  popular 
Laws.  Thefe  are  but  palliative  and  vain  Remedies  :  if  carried 
too  far,  tend  only  to  aggravate  the  Differences  and  Jealoufies 
between  Prerogative  and  Privilege,  and  may  compel  Govern- 
ment to  invent  new  Arts  of  a  more  fecret,  and  confeq.uently  c/ 
ihe  molt  dangerous  Nature  to  the  Liberties  of  every  Nation. 
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We  have  now  done  with  our  Reflexions  on  the  Conduct  of 
the  Fadion  upon  this  Head  of  the  1 6,000  Troops  in  Flanders  ; 
and  I  hope  with  fome  Advantage  to  the  Publick,  by  the  cleareft 
Vindication  of  that  Meafure,  and  by  the  manifeft  Detection  of 
the  Views  of  thofe,  who  oppofed  it,  and  feduced  the  People  to 
be  difcontented  with  it,  Wicked  as  their  Conduit  was  in  this, 
I  know  not  how  to  defcribe  its  dangerous  Tendency  with  rela- 
tion to  the  next  Point,  upon  which  they  (hewed  themfelvcs. 
There  are  fome  Crimes  fo  horrible,  Defigns  and  Views  fo  infa- 
mous and  fo  pernicious,  that  they  fecure  themfelvcs  from  De- 
tection by  the  Honefty  of  Mankind,  whofe  Ideas  can  fcarce 
rife  to  the  Sufpicion  that  Man  fhould  be  guilty  of  them.  Of 
fuch  a  Nature  was  the  Opposition  of  this  Faftion  to  the  Quef- 
tion  of  the  Hanoverian  Troops. 

In  all  the  Courfe  of  the  former  Opposition,  (though  no  ra- 
tional Man  will  attempt  to  excufe  every  paffionate  Conduct  (f 
any  Party,) — yet  being  conducted  by  Men,  who  ever  ftriclly 
maintained  their  Affection  to   the  Royal   Family   upon    the 
Throne,  who  knew,  that  its  Security  was  the  Security  both  of 
Liberty    and  the  Proteftant  Religion,    it  may  be  affirmed,  that 
they  never  endeavoured  to  poifon  the  Jffefiions  of  the  People  to 
the  Prince  upon  the  Throne.— -It  was  the  Mimjlcr  they  attack- 
ed only,  and  a  Change  of  his  Per/on,  and  his  Meafures,  as  we 
have  already  obfe;  ved,  were  all  that  they  encouraged  the  People 
to  expect. ---Had  their  Prince  been  guilty  of  any  Errors,  or  fub- 
ject  to  any  Infirmities  to  which  human  Nature  is  expofed,  as 
well  upon  the  Throne  as  in  a  Cottage,  they  would  have  thought 
it  their  Duty  to  have  covered  and  concealed  them  all,  rather 
than  have  hazarded  one  Grain  of  the  Affections  of  the  People 
to  the  Family  upon  the  Throne.— If  any  Thing  of  this  kind 
ever  efcaped,  (and  very  little  of  it  did  in  that  Oppofition,)  it 
was  the  fecret  and  never- to- be- traced  Venom  of  "jacrbites,  who 
united  in  their  Party,  and  abufed  the  Liberty  of  the  Prefs  ;   but 
for  any  one  of  thofe  Men  who  are  now  taken  into  the  Govern- 
ment, or  who  now  act  with  it,  wh(    were  the  Leaders  of  the 
Party  at  that  Time,  they  neither  acted  nor  countenanced,  nay, 
they  kept  down  and  deftroyed  that  Tendency  wherever  it  ap- 
peared.— Their  Oppofition  was  upon  true  Whig  Principles, 
their  Writings  all  tended  to  fix  the  People  to  thefe  Principles, 
and  one  of  the  Reafons  why  they  encouraged  the  Spirit  of  Po- 
pularity and  Republicanism,  perhaps  too  far,  was  to  divert  the 
People  from  a  contrary  and  fatal  Turn  another  way.— But  the 
Dregs  of  that  Party,  {tripped  of  their  Leaders,  gleaned    i  the 
Whigs,  by  whom  they  were  then  governed,  are  now  fallen  into 
.the  Hands  of  Men,  whole  Principles  are  the  very  reverfe; — who 
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labour  to  deftroy  every  Seed  of  AfFeflion,  cr  good  Opinion  ia 
the  People,  towards  the  Royal  Family. 

To  render  this  defperate  Defign  more  practicable,  they  had 
thus  begun  to  deftroy  the  Senfe  of  the  People,  as  to  the  Necef- 
iity  of  the  War,  and  the  Affiftance  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftriar 
in  the  manner  we  have  feen,  that  they  might  (and  it  was  im- 
pofiible  to  be  done  without  it)  with  more  EfTecc  Lnfmuate,  in 
clue  time,  the  pernicious  Belief,  that  it  was  a  War  engaged  in 
merely  for  the  Interefls  of  Hanover  alone. 

They  flattered  themfelves  that  the  Time  was  now  come. — 
The  Prefs  fwarmed  with  fuch  treafonable  Pamphlets,  as  were 
never  ventured,  or  ever  known  to  be  publifhed  in  any  Age  or 
Nation.— The  King's  Perfon  was  in  Ballads,  end  Libels  at- 
tacked with  a  Licence,  which  never  was  taken,  even  in  the 
great  Rebellion,  when  the  King  and  the  Nation  were  in  actual 
War  upon  each  other.  It  was  now  afierted  publickly,  and  in 
Print,  a  That  the  Interejis  of  Britain  had  been  Jieered,  ever  fine e 
the  Acceffion  of  this  Family,  by  the  Rudder  of  Hanover.--b  That 
the  Interejis  of  Great  Britain  had  been  conjiantly  and  manifejily 
Sacrificed,  for  fears,  to   that  of  the   Electorate. —  c   That 

the  Interejis  of  Hanover  had  been  the  Touchjione  of  all  our  Mea- 
fures  fince  the  Acceffion.—  A  That  Great  Britain  had  been  hitherto 
Jirongand  vigorous  enough  to  bear  up  Hanover  on  its  Shoulders, 
'  and  though  now  wajied  andwearied  out  with  the  continued  Fatigue, 
fie  was  fill  goaded  on,  as  if  already  fold  to  I'affallage,  and  by 
Compulfio  1  to  perjtfl  in  the  ungrateful  Drudgery,  without 

Hope  of,  or  Title  to,   Redemption,—  and  forced  c  to  fubmit  to  the 
dy  a  Money  Province  to  that  Eleclorate. — 
5         '  could  or  did  indeed  wonder  at  the  AffeEtion  his  late 

Majejiy  <       effed    for  his   native  Cou  ■    'ody  blames  the 

T  .  for  it  :   Both  of  than  had 

their  Bet  in  it.    .    or  would  it  be  fur- 

prifing,-  -lftl  .  eri- 

dianimvhich,  Dodlrine, 

that  of  being  a  j  e  upon  the  Con- 

tinent, d 'e fined  .  ;    -'.  .         fi  / '■;'  V    its    Indigence, 

and  gratify   .  ,  ..  away,    upon  a  puny 

hopelefs  Jiunted  Chil  »  fupport  the 

heal  i  i1  and  thi  'ving  one —   L  are  al- 

ready, aferv,      !         ffion,  and  <      digofihe 

true  Englifil  Spirit,  nu  'hought  the  next  Thing  neeef- 

fary ; 

a  C?.fe  of  Hanover  Ti  I   50.  b  The  Intereft  of  Ha»o- 

r"-,  foi.  :q.         c  Ibid.  fol.  ^i.  Cafe  of  the  j         •  r  Troops, 

iFoI-7i.       'e  II  ■•■  -5.  '  Cafe   of  the    Hanover  Troops, 
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fsry  ;  in  order  to  which,  the  Iniereft  and  Influence  c/Tianover  are 
no  longer  now  to  de  difguifed  or  concealed ',  but  openly  avowed  as  the 
Rule  of  our  Conducl,  and  the  Spring  of  our  A f  ions.--3-  Lured  by  an 
infatiable  Thirjl  of  Gain,  in  whatever  Shape  ;  in  love  zvith  military 
Speclacles,  and  to  tnake  a  Soldier-like  Figure  in  the  Field,  Hano- 
ver may  proceed  as  far  as  a  March,  or  a  Counter-march  ?nore 
would  be  too  much.---b  Will  you  lofe  the  Affections,  and  exhauji 
the  Strength  of  your  Kingdom,  for  the  Addition  of  a  Bailliage  ts 
the  Electorate. — c  JVe  have  too  much  good  Senfe  to  be  fo  impojedup- 
cn,  too  much  Spirit  not  to  refent  the  very  Attempt,  and  too  much  Dif- 
crction  to  beggar  ourf elves  for  the  fake  of  an  Infant,  which  has 
been  a  Snare  and  a  Curfe  to  us  from  the  Beginning. — This  is  the 
venomous  Stile,  thefe  are  the  very  individual  Words  and  Lan- 
guage of  this  deteftable  Set  of  Men,  fet  forth  not  only  in  their 
Speeches,  both  within  the  Houfe  and  without,  but  publifhed  in 
the  Face  of  Government,  and  to  the  World,  delivered  to  the 
People  as  their  Creed,  inculcated  as  the  Fundamentals  of  their 
Political  Faith,  written  by  their  moft  eminent  Men,  avowed 
by  them,  recommended,  and  with  amazing  Induftry  fpread 
through  the  remoteft  Corners  of  the  united  Kingdom.  I  have 
referred  to  the  Pamphlets  themfelves,  and  to  the  Pages,  that 
I  may  not  be  accufed  of  Mifreprefentation  ;  (the  Books  are  in 
every  Man's  Hands,)  for  they  who  are  capable  to  affert  this, 
are  bafe  enough  to  deny  it  when  they  have  done  it. 

Let  us  now  fee  upon  what  Pretences,  and  upon  what  immi- 
nent Danger,  this  Fire,  Fury,  and  Treafon,  dared  to  avow 
itfelf,  to  expect  Countenance  of  the  People,  or  to  efcape  its  Pu- 
nifhment.— It  was  for  this,  and  this  alone,  becaufe  the  Minijlers 
had  taken  i6,coo  Hanoverian  Auxiliaries  into  Britifh  Pay,  to 
ferve  in  the  Quarrel  again/1  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon,  and  to  fupport 
the  Houfe  of  Auftria.  Without  which  we  have  lb  fully  demon- 
strated that  it  could  not  in  that  Conjuncture  have  been  fupport- 
ed,  or  the  Ballance  of  Europe  laved  from  utter  Ruin. 

The  Articles  of  Impeachment  drawn  up  againft  the  King  of 
England,  (for  the  Attack  was  now  pufhed  to  the  Footofriie 
Throne  itfelf)  were  thefe  : 

I  ft,  That  the  King  and  his  Father,  Eleclsrs  of  Hanover,  having 
no  Regard  nor  Paternal  Affeclion  to  their  Britifh  Dominions,  had 
falfely  and  treacheroufy,  to  their  People  of  'England,  betrayed  their 
Inter ejls,  and  by  a  corrupt  Majority  in  Parlia?nent,  had  facrificed 
the  IVealth,  Treafure,  Security,  Liberty  and  Reputation  of  this 
Country,  by  one  continued  Series  of  uninterrupted  Meafures,  to  the 
contemptible  Intere/l  of  their  Hanoverian  Dominions. 

a  A  Vindication  of  the  Cafe  of  the  Hanover  Troops,  fo!.  29. 
*  Ibid.  fol.  54.  c  Cafe  of  #««cwr  Troops,  fol.  72. 

idly, 
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idly,  That  to  give  the  finijhing  Blow,  to  per  feci  this  long-la- 
boured and  indefatigable  Undertaking,  and  to  gratify  an  Avarice 
ivfatiable,  his  prefent  Majejly  bad  hired  1 6,000  of  his  Hanove- 
rians under  a  Pretext  of  compofing  an  Army  of  Auxiliaries  for  the 
Service  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria. 

^dly,  That  at  the  Time  he  did  this,  a  he  was  convinced  of  the 
Impracticability  of  raifing  this  Phanto?n  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria, 
to  be  again  in  a  Condition  of  ballancing  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon. 

4-tbly,  That  at  the  fame  time, — b  He  kneiv  too  well,  that  it  is 
againjl  the  Inter ejl  of  every  Prince  in  Germany,  and  even  of  the 
King  ^Sardinia  himjelf,  that  fach  an  Event  Jhould  take  place. 

c  $thly,  That  he  had  done  this  : — When  the  Queen  of  Hun- 
gary became  not  only  fuccefful  in  her  own  Enterprises,  but  found 
Aleans  to  dif engage  Fruflia  and  Saxony  from  France,  nay,  even 
France  her Jelf  became  perplexed  and  entangled  to  fuch  a  Degree,  as 
to  find  herfelf  obliged  to  offer  Terms  to  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  for 
the  faviv.g  both  her  Forces  and  her  Honour. 

bthly,  d  That  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  Conduct  to  the  lajl  De- 
gree itripolitick,  to  fay  no  worfe,  not  to  advife  that  Princefs  to  accept 
the  Offers  of  France,  (viz.  to  fave  both  the  Forces  and  Honour  of 
France,)  with  which  Terms,  Pruffia,  Saxony,  and  every  Prince  in 
the  Empire,  but  one,  are  fatisfied. 

nthly,  e  That  he  had  perfifted  in  this  Scheme  of  hiring  16,000 
of  his  Hanoverian  Troops,  though  from  the  Moment  that  the  Queen 
t>f  Hungary  rejecled  thefe  Offers,  the  Interejl,  and  (of  courfe)  the 
Policy  of  the  Dutch,  was  changed,  the  Dread  of  France,  and  its 
being  to  be  paid,  at  the  Expence  of  their  Barrier,  was  lojl. 

Sthlv,  That  therefore  he  had  violated  the  invariable  Maxim 
(/.  c.  the  Maxim  laid  down  by  the  Faclion  to  ferve  the  prefent 
Purpofe)  never  to  enter  into  a  Land  War,  but  tvhen  the  Dutch 
Barrier  zvas  in  Danger :  And  that  he  knew  very  well,  becaufe 
the  Dutch  flood  out,  there  was  no  real  Neceffity  for  cur  ?nedlwg 
at  all. 

qth/y,  That  he  had  done  this,  when  he  knew  the  Dutch  would 
never  join  us,  which  it  was  evident  they  would  not,  becaufe  they 
had  not. 

icthly,  That  he  had  done  this,  though  by  the  Laws  of  the 
Empire,  he  knew  that  thefe  Troops  neither  would  nor  ought  to 
march  into  Germany  in  Aid  of  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  and  thoy 
he  knew  they  could  be  of  no  Ufe  to  her  in  Flanders,  nor  any  where 
elfe. 

a  Cafe  of  Hancver  Troops,  fol.  s»-         b  Ibid.  fol.  52.         c  Ibid. 

$1.  49.         d  Ibid.  fol.  53.         «  Ibid,  fol.  49. 

lithly, 
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\ithly,  That  he  had  done  all  this  contrary  to  the  SeTife  ofPar- 
liament,  and  in  a  manner  that  violated  the  Conjiitution  and  Privi- 
lege of  Parliament. 

There  are  but  three  Inftances  in  all  the  Hiftory  of  this  Coun- 
try, of  Articles  of  this  Nature  brought  by  the  Subjeit  againft  the 
Prince;  in  the  Reigns  of  Edward  the  Second,  Richard  the  Se- 
cond, and  Charles  the  Firft  ;  and  in  every  one  of  thefe  it  was 
by  Parliament,  and  after  the  Prince  was  virtually  or  actually 
depofed  ;  but  iuch  an  Arraignment  of  any  Prince,  while  he  fat 
upon  his  Throne,  and  had  the  Approbation  of  his  Parliament 
for  every  Meafure  that  he  took,  was  never  paralleled  in  this  ok 
any  other  Country. 

And  when  we  confider,  not  only  the  malevolent  and  defpe- 
rate  Tendency  of  this  Charge,  how  the  Faits  have  been  mifre- 
prefented,  how  the  Events  have  {hewn  the  Falfhood  of  almofb 
every  Article  that  is  here  laid  down,  and  how  obvious  the  An- 
fwer  is  to  every  one  of  the  reft;  when  we  confider  the  Views 
(to  which  they  direitly  led)  of  Ruin  to  the  Peace  and  to  the 
Intereft  of  this  Country  both  at  home  and  abroad  ; — who  can 
fay,  that  the  Authors  of  this  wicked  Conduit,  who  now  ftile 
themfelves  by  the  gentle  Term  of  Oppofition,  are  charged  by  too 
harm  an  Appellation,  when  they  are  proclaimed  by  the  Name 
and  Title  of  a  Faclion. 

A  Faclion  they  are  and  rauft  appear  to  every  cool  and  honeft 
Man  the  worft  in  their  Defigns,  the  moft  daring  in  their  At- 
tempts on  Government,  and  the  leaft  warranted  by  any  Pre- 
tence or  Shew  of  Reafon,  that  ever  reared  its  monftrous  Creft 
in  this  Nation. 

To  obferve,  as  it  might  be  done,  upon  the  Inconftjlencies^ 
Jalje  Conclufions,  and  Abfurdities,  contained  in  each  Article 
of  the  Charge  above-mentioned,  would  be  to  provoke  Mirihv 
inftead  of  that  Horror  which  ought  to  arife  upon  this  Proceed- 
ing, and  would  divert  that  Attention,  and  deep  ReJ{eclion9 
which  the  Nation  ought  to  have  upon  the  Danger  they  are  in 
from  the  Practices  of  thefe  Men. — As  to  every  Point  that  may 
feem  to  have  the  leaft  Colour  of  Objection,  I  have  purpofely  an- 
fwered  before,  in  the  former  Pages  of  this  Work,  that  I  might 
not  interrupt  that  Reflection,  and  for  the  fame  Reafon  I  mail 
here  clofe  my  Account  of  the  farther  Conduit  of  thefe  Men,  with 
refpect  to  this  memorable  ^uejlion  of  the  Hanoverian  Troops  ;  to 
which  Conduit  nothing  could  add  Aggravation,  fince  its  perni* 
cious  Intention  manifeftly  was  no  other,  than^y  one  uniform  Pro- 
ceeding, to  dethrone  his  Majejly  in  the  Hearts  of  his  People,  that  they 
might  the  more  eafily  detrude  him  afterwards  from  the  TThrcne  iifelf, 
md  to  preferve  the  Houje  of  Bourbon,  in  a  Condition  to  place  a 
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Succejfor  in  his  Jf cad.  In  which  View,  they  Iikewife  gave  at! 
Qbftruction  in  their  Power  to  the  Supplies,  and  to  every  Way 
and  Means  to  raife  them. 

But  we  are   now,   by  farther  Circumftances   of   the    laft 
Seffion,    to  fliew   how  they  .have   impofed   upon   Mankind  ; 
— particularly    in    thofe   three   Points,    by    which    they    had 
duped  the  Publick  to  adhere  to  them,  and   to  give  up  their 
Senfes   like   an    infatuated    People    with    Regard    to  Foreign 
Affairs;   viz.   the  Place- Bill,  the  Triennial  Law,  and  the  In- 
quiry into  the  Conduct  of  the  Earl  of  Orford  ; — as  to  the 
lajl  it  is  notorious,  that  they  moved  it  only  as  a  Matter  of 
Form,  and  fupported  it  in  a  Manner,  that  mewed  it  was  a  mere 
Farce  j  nay,  they  actually  attempted,  to  take  Advantage  of  the 
Union,  which  could  not  at  once  be  rendered  perfect  between 
the  Members  formerly  attached  to  his  Party,   and  thofe  that 
were  lately  admitted  into  the  Adminiftration,  by  giving  fufficient 
Hints  of  a  Difpofition  to  treat  with  him  not  only  for  his  Indem- 
nity, but  for  his  Readmifiion  into  Power  again,  upon  Condi- 
tion of  being  employed  themfelves ;  to  which  they  applied  them- 
felves  in  an  open  and  unguarded  Manner,  difcovering  in  no  one 
Point  (after  this  Form  was  pafTed)  the  leaft  real  Inclination  to 
prejudice  him  further  ;  on  the  contrary  treating  his  Friends  with 
an  affected  Diftiniftion  of  Refpect,  directing  all  their  fcurrilous 
Speeches  and  Invectives  folely  againft  the  new  Part  of  the  Admi- 
niftration, nay,  comparing  their  Conduct  with  that  of  the  £brmeir 
Miniiter,  not  only  with  an  Advantage,  given  in  the  Compan- 
ion, to  the  former,  but  with  Encomiums  from  the  Mouths  of 
their  Principal  Orators,  upon   his  Wifdom,  Moderation  and 
tender  Regard  to  the  Intereft  of  his  Prince  and  Country,  Who- 
ever fat  in  the  laft  Seffions  of  this  Parliament  will  bear  me  wit- 
nefs  as  to  what  I  affert ;  but  they  did  it  (o  grofslv,  that  it  is 
almoft  pafl  the  Belief  of  thofe,  who  did  not  fee  and  hear  it,  and 
fo  as  to  ihevv  manifestly  that  they  conceived  the  Capacities  of 
their  Audience  in  Parliament,  to  be  as  dull  2nd  capable  of  Im- 
pontion,  as  thofe  of  the  Herd  they  had  fo  fatally  and  fuccefsfulhy 
practifed  upon  without  :  But  they  were  miftaken  here  ;  they 
had  thereto  deal  with  Whigs,  who  can  never  be  impofed   upon 
by  thefe  Men,  who  have  experienced  them  tco  long,  and  know 
them  too  well,  to  truii  them  in  any  Shape,  which  Proteus-Wke 
they  are  ready  to  afiume  to  attain  their  private  Ends.  Even  the 
Miniiter  himfelf  was  contented  with  what  he  thought  a  better 
Security,  the  Affeftion  of  his  old  Friends,  and  the  Principles  of 
the  new   Part  of  the  Adminiftration,  which  would   not   fuffer 
them  to  inflict  any  Punifliment  or  to  take  Revenge  upon  any  Man 
whatever,  whole  Deduction,    from  a  Chain  of  Confequences, 
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snd  the  Ferment  of  a  Nation,  thus  inflamed  by  thefe  Incendia- 
ries,- mud  have  brought  Confufion  upon  their  Country.  He 
thought  it  more  fafe  to  rely  upon,  the  good  Senfe  and  Honefty  of. 
his  declared  Enemies,  than  to  confide  in  the  Faith  of  a  Fac7iony 
whofe  Practife  and  Principle  it  was  to  deceive  and  to  betray. 
The  old  Part  of  ths  Adminijlration,  though  (from  a  natural  Exul- 
tation in  the  Security,  which  the  Folly  and  Wickednefsof  thefe 
Men,  had  beyond  their  Expectation  infured  for  them,)  they 
might  divert  themfelves,  and  exprefs  fome  Pleafure  to  fee  this 
Turn  in  their  Favour>  and  to  find  the  Burden  of  Abufe  re- 
torted upon  thofe,  who  had  not  long  before  been  very  liberal  of 
it  to  them,  ftill  knew  this  never-to-be- forgottenTruth,  that  nei- 
ther they  nor  the  Nation  could  be  fafe  at  any  Time,  without 
the  Union  of  the  Whigs  ;  and  could  not  Hand  without  it  for  one 
Hour,  in  the  prefent  State  of  Things.  The  fame  Knowledge 
induced  the  new  Part  of  the  A dm'imjl ration  to  bear  with  Par 
tience  all  this  Malice  of  the  oppofite  Party,  and  the  difasreeabie 
Circumftance  of  being  not  entirely  well  treated  by  thofe  they 
co-operated  with  :  they  confidered  thefe  things  to  be  as  una- 
voidable, as  it  was  certain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Time  would 
by  Degrees  red  re  fs  this  temporary  Inconvenience  ;  and  they 
comforted  themfelves  with  this  happy  Reflection,  that  the  Be- 
nefit which  had  accrued  to  the  Nation,  was  iingly  owing  to  the 
Firrnnefs  of  their  former,  and  the  Moderation  of  their  prefent 
Conduct ;  that  an)'  Good  unattained,  or  any  Evil,  likely  to 
enfue,  was  the  Off-fpring  of  the  Wickednefs,  Pa/lions  and  Fol- 
ly of  other  Men  ;  and  that  the  Succefs  and  Prudence  of  their 
Meafures,  had  maintained  the  Balance  of  Power  abroad,  and 
the  Intereft  both  of  their  King  and  Country  at  home.  By  this 
vifibie  Iniincerity  of  thefe  pretended  Patriots,  the  Publiek 
ought,  and  will,  if  they  are  not  wholly  blinded,  fee  that  the 
further  Succefs  of  this  Enquiry  is  an  impracticable  thing ,  thai  it  is 
not  owing  to  thofe  upon  whom  they  cajl  the  popular  Odium  of  it, 
end  that  it  is  now  palpably  kept  in  Referve  only  for  a  Subjecl  of' 
Dijiraclion  and  Difunion  of  the  honefl  Part  of  this  Nation. 

Now  as  to  the  P 'lace- Bill.- -How  ridiculous  it  is  for  thefe  Men, 
(who  embarked  in  the  prefent  Faftion  avowedly  upon  the  Ac- 
count that  they  h^d  not  been  the  very  firft  of  the  late  Oppofi- 
tion  taken  into  Employment)  to  be  the  Perfons.  entrufted  by 
the  People  of  England  to  obtain  for  them  what  they  defire, 
in  this  Refpedt,  wants  nothing  to  give  it  Illustration ;  yet,  if 
it  wanted  any,  it  would  receive  it  from  the  faint  Attempt  of 
the  Faclien  to  compafs  this  Point,  which  was  vifibly  no  more 
than  to  maintain  the  Shew  of  their  Profeflions,  and  far  from- 
fceing  carried  on  with  that  Warmth  and  Spirit  which  they 
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txerted  in  the  other  Purfuit  of  diftrefiing  the  Government 
in  cverv  Step  and  Shape  in  the  Profecution  of  the  ntcef- 
fary,  juft,  important  and  practicable  View  of  recovering  the 
"Weight,  Influence,  lofc  Honour,  and  Security  of  this  Na- 
tion, with  Regard  to  its  Affairs  abroad  : — How  therefore  can 
the  People  be  deluded  with  their  Pretences  to  procure  what 
thefe  Demagogues  have  put  it  out  ot  the  Power  of  any  body  to 
procure  for  them,  and  what  fo  manifeftly  appears  they  have 
no  real  Intention  to  procure  themfelves,  were  it  in  their  Power  ? 
— It  is  therefore  evident,  that  this  Point  is  likewife  now, only 
maintained  for  the  fame  Views  of  Difunion  and  Diffraction. 

Their  Conduct, as  to  the  Point  oi  a  Triennial Parliament,  clears 
this  up  yet  more  plainly. — Thefe  Men  have  not  fo  much  as  fol- 
lowed the  Injlruclions,  which  they  themfelves  injlrutled  the 
Pecde  to  infill  upon  ; — for  they  never  once  attempted,  or  made 
any  Motion,  during  the  whole  laft  Seffions,  towards  the  Repeal 
of  the  Septennial  Law, — which  is  to  be  accounted  for  no  other 
Way,  than  that  they  found  an  infinite  Majority  difpofed  againfr. 
it,  or  that  they  themfelves  were  not  fincere  in  their  Profeffions 
for  it. — Both  thefe  were  indeed  their  Reafons,  and  either  might 
be  fufficient  to  open  the  Eyes  of  Men. — But  as  to  the  latter, 
we  have  already  fhewn,  that  their  chief  People  voted  direcTtly 
againff  it  themfelves,  when  it  was  propofed  in  the  preceding  Sef- 
fions, — and  they  mult  either  have  acted  counter  to  themfelves, 
which  would  have  expofed  them  too  much,  while  their  former 
Votes  were  frefh  in  every  Man's  Memory,  or  have  detected  this 
great  Truth,  to  thofe  whom  they  laboured  frill  to  deceive,  that 
they  never  themfelves  intended  it  fhould  pafs. — What  Depen- 
«dance  then,  or  what  jure  Profpecl  can  the  People  have  to  compafs 
this  favourite  View,  by  the  Aid  of  thofe  Men  to  whom  they  have 
abandoned  their  Senfe  and  Reafon,  and  every  Thing  that  is  moft 
dear,  from  the  idle  Expectation  that  they  will  obtain  it  for  them? 

If  then  the  People  of  this  Country  may  fo  clearly  fee, 
that  thefe  Points  aie,  from  every  Circumfrance,  and  above 
all,  from  the  former  Imprudence,  and  the  prefent  deceitful  Con- 
duct of  thic.  Set  of  Men,  not  poffible  to  be  attained. — Why 
do  they  perfift  to  imagine  a  vain  thing? — If  their  Oppofition, 
£s  from  what  I  have  obferved,  is  moft  undoubtedly  the  Cafe, 
Cannot  tend  to  procure  thefe  Things  for  them  ;■ — for  what  is  their 
Perfeverance  in  that  Oppofition,  hi:  for  Oppofition  fake? — Or 
what  Effect  can  it  produce,  but  the  Prevention  of  a  certain  im- 
portant Good,  the  EJlablijhment  of  a  perfeEi,  permanent,  and  al- 
tnoji  defpaired  of Security^  as  to  cur  Foreign  Affairs  ?< — Which 
would  any  rational  Man  reject,  (confidering  moreover  the  irre- 
trievable 
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trievable  Condition  we  fhall  be  reduced  to  if  we  fhould  lofe  this 
happy  Opportunity)  for  the  fake  of  the  Pleafure  of Oppofition  only  ? 
—Can  any  Man  juftify  this  delufive  Entertainment  of  the  Mul- 
titude, with  Projects,  which  in  his  Soul  he  knows  impraclicable9 
and  which,  if 'practicable,  are  undoubtedly  both  of  the  nicejl  Na- 
ture, and  of  very  dangerous  and  uncertain  Operation,  from  the 
unforcfeen  Confequences  that  attend  all  great  Alterations  in  tha 
Government  of  all  Countries? — Or  will  any  honeft  Man  think 
himfl-lf  intitled  to  lay  the  Seeds  of  fuch  Divisions  and  Difcontents 
in  this  Nation,  as  manifeftly  tend  to  fhake  the  Foundations  of 
the  Monarchy,  and  the  Conftitution  of  this  Country,  for  tho 
fake  of  Oppofit ion  only? — This  is  all  the  Fruit  the  People  can  at 
this  time  hope  to  reap  from  it, — their  Leaders  indeed  may  hop» 
another, — what  that  is,  the  Tenor  of  their  Conduct  plainly  ma- 
nifefta,  and  that  it  is  both,  of  a  publick  and  private  Nature.--  But 
will  the  People  be  allured  to  abet  fuch  Views  for  the  Publick,  or 
is  it  worth  their  while  to  hazard  and  to  facrifice  fo  much  for 
the  private  Views  of  fuch  pretended  Patriots  I 

I  might  content  myfelf,  if  I  only  wrote  to  reafonable  Men, 
and  to  Men  in  their  right  Senfes,  with  this  full  Detection  of  tha 
corrupt  and  peftilent  Views  of  this  Faction,  and  with  this  Evi- 
dence of  their  Want  of  Capacity,  as  well  as  Inclination,  to 
com  pals  any  thing  but  the  Ruin  of  this  Nation  both  at  Horns 
and  Abroad.  But  as  I  write  to  Men  heated  and  inflamed  with 
Paffion,  to  a  giddy  and  unthinking  Multitude,  elated  with  their 
late  Succefs,  and  thence  liable  to  misjudge  of  their  Abilities,  and 
to  think  that  practicable  which  in  a  cooler  State  they  will  plain- 
ly fee  to  be  wholly  out  of  their  Power, —  as,  fo  long  as  they 
fhall  think  their  Pretenfions  to  be  juft  and  neceffury,  they  will 
never  defift  from  the  vain  Purfuit ;  and  as,  by  this  Means,  the 
Nation  will  be  harrafled  with  the  moll:  fatal  and  endlefs  Confu- 
fion,  I  fhall  now,  with  the  utmoft  Candour,  Honefty  and  Truth, 
endeavour  to  give  them  a  jufter  View  of  thofe  falfe  Opinions, 
which  in  fome  very  important  Points,  they  fo  vainly,  and  yet 
fo  paflionately  entertain  ;  though  it  may  clafli  with  the  Popular 
Opinion,  fo  as  to  draw  down  the  word  Inconveniences  upon 
myfelf ;  though  it  may  even  difgrace  the  Judgment,  or  create 
fome  unjuft  Reflection  upon  the  Sincerity  of  others,  as  fubject- 
ins;  them  to  the  Imputation  of  having  maintained  Doctrines 
which  were  in  themfelves  erroneous,  or  even  fuch  as  they  knew 
to  be  fuch.  Candour,  Honefty,  and  true  Patriot! fm,  will  make 
it  rather  a  Matter  of  Honour  than  Shame  in  thefe  Men,  to  fub- 
mit  to  thefe  Inconveniencies ;  nay,  even  to  make  a  fair  Acknow- 
ledgment, either  of  their  Miftakes,  or  Faults,  rather  than  by  a 
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falfe  Deure  of  appearing  corififtentx  tohzrzzWy'iriconJijIent^  in 
their  moft  capital  Profeflion,  and  Intention,  that  of  jupportin'gy 
■in  every  Event,  and  at  every  Hazard,  the  true  Inter -eft  and  Hap*' 
pinefs  of  Britain. 

We  have  already  obferved  in  another  Place,  that  the  Views 
•of  the  Jacobites  had  been  fo  univerfally  exploded  by  their  infa- 
mous Conduct  during  the  laft  four  Years  of  the  Queen,  and  by 
the  Proof  that  arofe  of  their  dangerous  Dehgns,  from  the  Re- 
bellion, that  broke  out  foon  after  ;  and  the  Nation  was  fo  uni- 
verfally convinced  of  the  Danger  of  that  Faction,  had  feert 
fuch  Confequences  from  their  pretended  Patriotifm,  and  thought 
themfelves  fo  happy  in  that  critical  Deliverance  ;  that  our  Go* 
vernment  enjoyed  a  Tranquillity  beyond  the  Experience  of 
any  former  Time.     The  Jacobite  Spirit   and   the  Republican 
Temper  of  the  People,   both  feemed  in  a  Manner  to  have  been 
annihilated  by  the  different  Inconveniences  alternately  brought 
by  both  upon  the  People  in  che  Space  of  threefcore  Years ;  the 
Concurrence  therefore  of  the  whole  Nation  made  the  Govern- 
ment lb  ftrong,  and  the  Adminiftration  of  Affairs  fo  eafy  ;  that 
it  tempted  the  late  Minifter  to  wanton  in  his  Power,  todifobligc 
many  able  and  confiderable  Men,  to  defpife  the  People,  to  be 
guilty  of  Mifmanagement  in  the  Conduit  of  our  Revenue,  and  to 
form  Projects  for  the  railing  of  Money,  without  due  Attention 
to  theTendernefs  andSufpicions  of  the  People  upon  any  Encreafe 
of  Influence  or  Power ;  till  by  this  Conduct,  by  attempting  to 
cngrofs  more  than  he  could  execute,  and  by  undertaking  to  ma- 
nage Foreign  Affairs,  which  he  little  underftood  ;  our  Condi- 
tion infenfibly  grew  very  defperatc  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  yet  the  People  feemed  infenfible  of  this  to  fuch  a  Degree, 
and  made  fo  conftant  a  Choice  of  thofe  he  recommended,  that 
moft  Men  thought  their  Spirit  greatly  changed  and  broken,  and 
that  it  was  neceffary  to  roufe  them  from  the  Lethargy  they 
feemed  to  be  in.     This  honeft  Appreheniion  made  them  not 
afraid  to  animate  the  People  by  Difcourfes  of  a  Republican^ 'urn  ; 
—the  Liberties  of  Europe  were  upon  the  Brink  of  irretrievable 
Ruin,  and  if  thefe  were  loft,  the  Liberties  of  Britain  could 
not  ftand  : — Any  means,  that  were  not  more  dangerous  than 
immediate  Ruin,  were  thought  lawful  to  be  ufed,  to  effect  tins 
Change;  the  Means  they  ufed,   far  from    feeming  dangerous, 
appeared  falfe  to   them,  and  to  have  a  Tendency  to  bend  the 
People  from  that  Pile,  which,  upon  all  our  late  Diforders,  had 
appeared  to  cait  very  dangeroufly  another  Way.— But  their  Zeal 
undoubtedly  hurried  them  too  far  in  this  Refpect.     We  have 
fpoken  freely  of  the  Faults  and  Emrs  of  the  late  Mini/ier-,  we 
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jfhall  not  fcruple  to  fpeak  with  the  fame  Freedom  of  the  Oppefi* 
lion  to  him.  This  was  at  leaft  an  Error,  if  not  a  Fault  in  them, 
— and  the  Publick  at  this  Hour  feel  its  bad  Effect. 

For  the  People  have  been  fo  heated  with  Difcourfes  of  this 
kind,  that  the,  have  taken  that,  which  was  the  Means  to  be 
the  End  and  View  of  Oppofition.  The  great  and  original  End 
and  View  of  their  Oppofition,  was  to  change  the  Minijler,  and 
to  change  the  Meqfures  ;  but  the  People  now  having  got  thefe 
Ends,  and  carried  this  View,  confider  them  only  as  the  Means 
to  get  in  effect  what  no  prudent  Man  ever  wihVd  or  intended 
they  fhould  get,  the  ivhole  Power  of  this  Government,  and  tht 
whole  Conjlitution  into  their  own  Hands. 

Moreover,  by  the  Ferment  that  has  arifen  in  this  Nation,  it 
has  manifeftly  appeared,  that  neither  the  Spirit  of  the  People  is 
fo  low,  nor  the  Power  of  the  Crown  fo  high,  as  both  were  ima- 
gined by  many  to  have  been  during  the  Courfe  of  that  Oppofi- 
tion, It  appears,  that  the  People  are  ftill  able  to  remove  a  bad 
Minifler,  and  to  force  a  Change  of  Meafures,  whenever  it  be- 
comes the  univerfal  Senfe,  that  the  Minifter  and  the  Meafures 
are  really  wrong ;  the  Liberty  and  Power  therefore  of  the  po- 
pular Intereft  in  this  Country  is  inconteftible,  and  as  great  as  it 
is  neceffary  or  ought  to  be  in  any.  To  change  the  Ballance  of 
the  Conftitution  is  not  their  Right,  nor  ought  thofe  Alterations 
to  be  made,  which  would  enable  them  to  do  it. 

It  appears  further,  that  the  Views  of  the  popular  Interefr, 
inflamed,  diftracted  and  mifguided  as  it  has  been  of  late,  by 
thofe  into  whofe  Hands  it  has  unhappily  fallen,  are  fuch  as 
they  were  never  imagined  to  have  been  ;  a  Party  of  Male- 
contents  (by  the  Sufferance  of  the  moll  ignorant  and  unin- 
formed) affuming  to  themfelves,  though  very  falfely,  the  Title 
of  the  People,  claim  with  it  a  Pretention,  which  (were  their 
Title  juft,)  no  People  could  have  a  Right  to  claim,  erecting 
themfelves  into  a  new  Order  in  the  State,  affecting  a  Superi- 
ority to  the  whole  Legiflature  ;  infolently  taking  upon  them, 
to  dictate  to  all  the  three  Eftates,  in  which,  the  abfolute 
Power  of  the  Government,  by  all  the  Laws  of  this  Country, 
has  indifputably  refided  ever  fince  it  was  a  Government,  repi- 
ning at  every  Decree  they  make  ;  endeavouring  to  animate  the 
People,  in  effect,  to  refume  into  their  own  Hands,  that  vague 
and  loofe  Authority,  which  exifts  (unlefs  in  Theory)  in  the 
People  of  no  Country  upon  Earth,  the  Inconvenience  of  which 
is  fo  obvious,  that  it  is  the  firft  Step  of  all  Mankind,  as  foon  as 
formed  into  Society,  to  diveft  themfelves  of  it,  and  to  delegate 
it  for  ever  from  themfejvei  ;—A  Power,  which  could  not  be  per- 
mitted 
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Jnitted  even  in  a  Society  of  1500  Families,  impracticable  in  a 
great  Empire,  and  therefore  an  ideal  Doctrine,  tending  to  ncr 
Point  or  Purpofe  whatsoever,  but:  to  caft  this  Nation  into  the 
moil:  horrible  Confufion,  and  to  throw  it  back  into  a  State  of 
Nature.  That  lias  likewife  appeared,  which  nothing  can  dis- 
cover but  Revolutions  or  Conjunctures,  that  approach  lb  near 
them  as  this  has  done  ;  viz.  that  though  the  Influence  of  the  Crown 
has  fee, ned  for  fame  Tears  to  have  increafed  vijibly,  the  popular  In- 
ter eft  has  been  for  many  Tears  invijibly  encreafng  In  a  far  greater 
Proportion.  The  greater!  Changes  in  all  States  are  wrought  by 
certain  Alterations  in  the  Circumftances  and  Properties  of  the 
People ;  which  e'eape  the  moft  penetrating  Eve,  till  Time  and 
Accidents  have  ripened  them  to  a  proper  Crifis.  The  Convul- 
sions of  Nations  are  like  the  Shocks  of  Subterraneous  Fires, 
formed  by  an  AfTemblage  of  combullible  Materials,  long  col- 
lecting, and  unfufp.ee. ed  till  the  very  Moment  of  their  fatal 
Explofion  ;  the  Eflfecls  are  therefore  the  only  means  by  which 
fuch  Caufes  can  be  learned  :  The  Republican  Spirit  fo  ftrangely 
rifen  as  we  have  latelv  fecn  it,  this*  *o  work  its  Ends,  it  has  pre- 
poiterouily  joined  with  its  Antipathy  the  Jacobite,  directs  us 
fureiy  to  this  Caufc ;  which  can  be  no  other  than  the  great  En- 
creafe  of  Property  in  the  People.  The  Revenues  of  the  Crown, 
however  magnified,  wefnall  prefemly  come  to  (hew,  have  borne 
no  Proportion  to  it,  the  Eucrcafe  of  the  Peerage,  either  in  Pro- 
perty or  Number,  (notwithstanding  the  Additions  that  have  been 
made  fince  the  Revolution,)  partly  from  the  great  Caution  of 
the  Crown  for  many  Years  pad,  and  partly  from  a  weak  and 
miftaken  Prejudice  in  their  own  Body  to  the  Extenfton  of  Ho- 
nours, have  in  no  degree  kept  pace  with  it ;  and  the  Lords  are 
hardly  now  of  any  Poize  in  this  Government.  Induced  by  the 
Circumftances  of  the  Time,  to  examine  the  Point,  it  is  vifible 
beyond  all  Power  of  Contradiction,  that  this  has  been  the 
Cafe. — At  the  Revolution  the  Numbers  of  the  People  were 
computed  nearly  at  Six  Millions,  and  by  the  long  Peace,  and 
neceffary  Encreafe  of  Procreation,  this  Number  cannot  be  at 
prefent  lefs  than  Seven,  or  in  that  Proportion  ;  the  Expence  of 
the  People  per  Head  was  about  Seven  Pounds  at  the  Revolution, 
at  this  lime  it  is  univerfally  agreed,  that  this  Expence  amounts 
to  Ten.  Now  as  the  Revenue  of  the  People  mult  infallibly 
be  at  leaft  as  much  as  the  People  fpend,  it  follows,  that 
the  Revenue  of  the  People  was  at  the  Revolution  Forty-ttva 
Millions,  and  that  it  is  Seventy  Millions  now  :  The  People 
have  therefore  encreafed  in  their  annual  Income  Twenty -eight 
^lillions  (or  in  that  Proportion)  fince  the  Revolution ,  and  as  it 
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is  a  Maxim  incontefrible  in  Politicks,  that  Power  always  follow* 
Property,  which  muft  fooner  or  later  operate  in  every  Country, 
it  is  manifeft,  that  the  People  have  acquire,'  in  the  Space  of 
fifty  Years,  more  folid  Weight  in  the  Scale  of  this  Gnffitu- 
tion,  than  they  could  have  gained,  or  can  gain  hv  all  the  po- 
pular Laws,  that  ever  were  made,  or  can  be  made  in  their 
Favour  to  the  End  of  Time. 

Before  I  profecute  this  Argument,  to  the  Conclufion  which 
I  intend  from  it,  perhaps  it  may  be  thought  necefiary  to  ex- 
plain a  little,  how  it  came  to  pafs,  that  this  Growth  of  the  Po- 
pular Intereft  fhould  be  fo  little  perceived  till  now, — It  happens 
in  all  fuch  Cafes  as  it  has  happened  in  this,  and  for  the  fame  P.ea~ 
fon, — the  Spirit  of  the  People  rifing  with  their  Circumftances, 
creates  Difficulties  to  Government,  of  which  it  feels  the  Effects, 
long  before  it  apprehends  the  Caule.  Thefe  Difficulties  in  a 
manner  drive  Government  to  exercife  all  its  Authority,  and 
to  ufe  many  Arts  in  its  own  Defence,  by  which  the  People 
who  do  not  fee  the  Neceffity  it  is  under  to  do  this,  con- 
demn, and  coniider  as  Attempts  ofTenfive,  when  they  are  in 
reality  defenfive. — The  lnfults  of  the  one,  and  the  Arts  of 
the  other  therefore  both  encreafe,  till  neither  think  themfelves 
fecure,  (which  is  the  Misfortune,  and  in  long  run  the  Ruin  of 
all  mixed  Governments)  without  new  Laws,  to  encreafe  Power 
on  the  one  Hand,  and  Privilege  on  the  other. — And,  for  a  time, 
it  is  very  evident,  why  the  Government  is  rather  more  fuccefs- 
ful  than  the  Popular  Intereft.  in  thefe  Attempts,  becaufe  the 
Generality  of  Men  finding  themfelves  e?Sy  in  the  general  Pro- 
fperity,  and  obferving  no  material  Change  in  the  written  Confti- 
tution,  rather  chufe  to  fupport  the  Government,  though  they 
do  not  approve  all  its  Proceedings,  than  to  abet  the  Popular 
.  Views, —  the  Peace  of  Society  being  (at  leaft  for  the  Time)  fe- 
cured  by  the  tuft,  and  always  endangered  by  the  lafr.— But, 
in  the  long  run,  Accidents  will  happen,  which  will  either  change 
the  Perfons  of  thole  in  this  moderate  and  cautious  Way  of 
Thinking,  or  diffract  their  Principles,  or  confound  their  Judg- 
ments,—and  when  this  happens,  the  Popular  Spirit,  having 
once  made  the  Breach,  blows  up  the  Dam  at  once,  and  de- 
stroys, in  one  Hour^  the  Works  that  have  been  an  A<xe  erect- 
ing, to  reurain  it  within  its  due  Bounds  :  Thu.p,  for  want  of  an 
exacl  Knowledge  of  the  different  Nature  of  the  Force,  which 
Government  employs  againif.  the  People,  and  that  of  the  Popu- 
lar Intereft  againft  the  Government ;  and  from  this  Circum- 
ffance,  that  the  one  is  vifible  in  every  Step  of  its  Encreafe, 
the  ether  latent  and  concealed  t  and  from  hence,  that  the  one,  by 
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ks  gradual  and  conftantly  oppofcd  Progrefs,  is  not  only  obferv* 
cd,  but  magnified,  while  the  other  encreafes  infenfibly,  and  witb> 
out  either  Oppolition  or  Perception,  it  becomes,  from  the  Na- 
ture of  the  Thing,  extremely  difficult  for  any,  and  entirely  im- 
poffible  for  the  Generality  of  Men,  not  to  be  deceived  in  the 
Condition  of  the  ConfHtution,  under  Circumftances  fuch  as 
thefe.  Something  will  arife  from  an  impartial  and  judicious  Re- 
flection upon  thefe  Particulars,  very  deferving  the  Attention  of 
all  reafonable  Men.  And  the  Judgment  which  muft  refult 
from  it,  can  be  defeated  by  nothing  but  a  Difcovery,  that  the 
Crown  has  encreafed  in  the  fame  Proportion  of  Power  as  the 
Popular  Intereft  has  fo  manifeftly  done  ;  in  this  Cafe  there  is 
nothing  in  ail  this  Argument ;  but  if  it  has  not,  the  Ballanee  un- 
deniably preponderates  on  the  Side  of  the  People,  more  than  it  did  at 
the  Revolution,  that  is  to  fay,  more  than  it  ever  did  in  any  Pe- 
riod of  our  Government,  and  confequently  the  Difeontents  of  the 
People,  fo  far  as  they  are  founded  upon  a  contrary  Suppofition,  are 
moft  unreafonable,  unjujl,  and  dangerous. 

In  order  to  determine  this  Point,  all  that  is  necefTary  to  be 
done,  is,  to  confider  in  what  the  Power  of  the  Crown  has  been 
•ncreafed  fince  the  /Era  of  the  Revolution,  there  are  but  three 
Particulars  in  which  it  could  poffibl}'  receive  Addition,  in  the 
Encreafe  of  its  Civil  Lijl  \  in  the  Influence  of  additional  Employ- 
ments ;  and  laftly,  in  pofitive  Laws  in  Favour  of  Prerogative ; 
of  all  thefe  the  firft,  which  is  the  Property  of  the  Crown 
mull  be  in  its  Operation  the  moft  confiderable,  from  what  we 
have  already  obferved  as  to  the  Effect  of  Property.  This  is 
therefore  the  Point,  which  we  are  to  confider  firft,  and  with 
moft  Attention: — But  we  muft  previouflv  obferve,  that  the  Rea- 
fon  why  we  go  no  higher  than  the  ./Era  of  the  Revolution  is,  be- 
caufe  though  no  Civil  Lift  was  fettled  before,  the  Civil  Lift  Ex- 
pellees were  enormoufly  great,  the  Publick  Charge  being  not 
above  700,000/.  per  Annum,  and  the  Revenue  being  above 
Two  Millions  from  the  Reftoration  to  that  Time. 

Now  as  to  the  Encreafe  of  the  Power  of  the  Crown  from  an 
Addition  to  its  Property,  it  can  confift  in  nothing  but  the  Civil 
Lijl  ;  the  Crown  having  no  Ability,  as  it  had  before  the  Revo- 
lution, (when  the  publick  Revenue  and  the  Civil  Lijl  were  both 
in  the  Difpofition  of  the  Crown,  and  not  divided,)  to  apply  one 
fmgle  Shilling  of  that  publick  Revenue  to  any  Ufe,  but  to  that 
for  which  it  is  appropriated. — Let  us  therefore  examine  the 
Quantum  of  the  Civil  Lift. 

Upon  the  firft  Face  of  this  Examination,  the  Power  of  the 
Crown  appears  to  be  encreafed,  for  the  Civil  Lijl  is  now 
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800,000  /.  per  Ann.  whereas  in  the  Reign  of  *  King  William, 
and  the  late  Queen  it  was  but  700,000  /.  But  when  this  Point 
is  duely  confidered  it  is  indifpu table,  not  only  that  this  is  no 
real  Encreafe  to  the  Power  of  the  Croivn,  but  that  this  Power 
is  diminifhed,  notwithstanding  the  nominal  Addition  to  this 
Revenue. 

King  William  and  Queen  Anne,  as  we  have  already  obferved, 
had  but  700,000  /.  per  Annum  ;  but  neither  had  any  Family  to 
provide  for,  and  both  lived  in  Times,  when  that  Income 
would  have  fupported  a  greater  Expence,  than  a  Million 
would  now  do  ;  for  the  Truth  of  which,  I  appeal  to  the  Ex- 
perience of  every  private  Family,  and  to  the  known  Advance 
of  Price  in  all  Commodities  and  Articles  of  Expence  whatfo- 
ever.  —  Exclufive  therefore  of  the  great  Deduction,  which  a- 
rifes  from  the  Expence  of  his  Majcfty's  numerous  Progeny, 
there  is,  in  fact,  inftead  of  an  Encreafe  of  Power  to  the 
Crown  in  the  Proportion  of  100,000  /.  a  manifeft  Diminution 
of  it  in  the  Proportion  of  200,000  /.  which  is  the  Sum  defi- 
cient to  make  up  a  Civil  Li/l  equivalent  (confidering  the  Dif- 
ference of  the  Times)  to  that  of  King  William,  or  of  the  late 
Queen. 

And  indeed  without  a  Confideration  of  the  Difference  of  the 
Times,  no  fair  or  juft  Eftimate  is  poffible  to  be  made  upon  this 
Subject;  every  Century  creates  a  mighty  Alteration  in  this 
Refpect.  In  the  Time  of  the  Conqueror  the  King's  Revenues 
are  reckoned  by  all  the  old  Hiftorians  to  have  been  enormous, 
and  were  computed  at  1060  /.  per  Diem,  which  amounts  to 
386,900  /.  per  Annum  ;  and  we  might  therefore  with  the  fame 
Juftice  reafon,  that  a  Revenue  at  that  Amount  would  be  now 
too  great,  as  to  argue  that  the  Civil  Lift  fhould  not  be  greater 
now  than  it  was  forty  or  fifty  Years  ago  ;  the  Objections  there- 
fore, that  have  been  made  of  late  upon  this  Head,  have  been 
fallacious  to  the  higheft  Degree,  and  either  they,  who  have 
liftned  to  them,  never  confidered  the  Point  as  it  ought  to  be 
confidered,  or  havefeeretly  intended,  inftead  of  keeping  the  Power 
of  the  Crown  to  its  ancient  Standard,  to  reduce  it  lower  than  it 
cverjlood  in  any  Period  of  our  Government. 

But  when  we  look  a  little  farther  into  this  matter,  however 
clear  this  Argument  may  be,  we  have  no  need  much  to  infift 

*  At  the  Revolution  the  Civil  Lift  was  fettled  at  600,000/.  per  Ann. 
but  this  being  very  deficient  to  anfwer  the  Charges  upon  that  Head,  the 
Parliament  in  1695  granted  the  King  a  Sum  of  500,000/.  to  pay  his 
Debts,  and  in  1699,  Anno  o/cif  10  Gul.  III.  cap.  23.  though  the  Queen 
was  then  dead,  found  it  neceffary  to  encreafe  the  Civil  Lift  to  700,000  /. 
per  Ann, 
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upon  it ;  for  fince  the  late  Alteration  of  the  Miniftry,  the  En- 
creafe  of  the  Appointments  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  has  wholly 
taken  away  this  Objection  ;  his  Royal  Highnefs  now  enjoying 
his  complete  Allowance  of  ioo,oco  /.  per  Annum,  which  is  the 
whole  of  that  nominal  Encreafe  of  the  Civil  Lijl,  above  what  it 
formerly  was  before  his  Majefty's  A^ceffion.  When  this  comes 
to  be  confidered,  the  Power  of  the  Crown,  with  refpecl:  to  Pro- 
perty, is  not  at  all  increafed,  even  its  firfr.  Afpecf  ;  but  is  on 
the  other  Hand,  when  juftly  compared  in  all  its  Circumftances, 
greatly  and  undeniably  dccreafed,  fince  the  Period  I  have  men- 
tioned. Yet  fuch  is  the  malignant  Temper  of  this  Age,  that 
we  have  more  to  combat  than  Arguments  and  Facts — Bonaque 
ac  Mala  non  fua  Natnra,  fed  Vocibns  Seditioforum  eejlimantur ■ a  ; 
Infinuations  of  a  malicious  Tendency  have  Weight  fuperior  to 
all  the  Reafon  in  the  World,  and  we  muft  fight  through  thefe 
upon  every  Turn.  Of  this  Nature  is  that  vaunted  Aflertion 
in  Tl)e  Cafe  of  the  Hanover  Troops  b,  of  the  late  Queen's  Gene- 
rofity  in  a  Prefent  made  by  her  out  of  the  Civil  Lift  of  100,000/. 
in  one  Year,  towards  carrying  en  the  War  with  France  ;  and 
from  hence  an  oblique  Argument  is  attempted  to  be  drawn 
of  a  Superabundance  in  the  prefent  Civil  Li/},  and  an  indirect 
Reflection,  both  upon  the  Mifapplication  of  the  Surplus,  and 
the  Want  of  an  equal  Tendernefs  to  the  Publick  in  his  pre- 
fent Majefty  ;  it  is  further  manifeft  with  what  a  wicked  In- 
tention this  invidious  Companion  is  made,  from  the  officious 
Care  of  that  infamous  Author  to  remind  the  Reader,  that 
that  Princefs  was  a  Daughter  of  King  James  II.  and  from  the 
Tendency  of  his  whole  Performance,  which  is  plainly  cal- 
culated to  incline  the  People  to  regret  the  Lois  of  that  Family, 
by  a  Side  Wind  to  trumpet  the  Fame  of  his  own  Faction,  and 
to  recommend  it  to  the  ignorant  and  deluded  Multitude  ;  the 
Queen  being  notorioufly,  at  that  Time,  in  the  Leading-firings- 
oi  'Jacobites. 

It  is  iinpoMible  fufficiently  to  admire  either  at  their  Confi- 
dence or  their  Impudence  in  this  Mention  of  a  Particular,  which 
can  be  fo  ftrongiy  retorted  upon  them  :  In  fact,  this  pretended 
Generofity  was  one  of  the  moil  fcandalous  Actions,  that  the 
Crown  was  ever  led  to  commit  by  any  Adminiftration  ;  it  was 
a  manifeft  and  grofs  Cheat  upon  the  Publick,  who  were  extra- 
vagant Lofers  by  it;  for  fome  time  after,  viz.  upon  the  25th 
of  June,  1 7 13,  the  Q;'een  was  advifed  to  acquaint  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  by  Meffage,  that  fhe  had  contracted  a  very  large 
Debt  upon  her  Civil  Lift  Revenues,  which  fhe  was  unable  to 
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$say,  and  therefore  defired  them  to  make  good  ;  and  fuch  was 
the  Complaifance  of  a  Tory  Parliament,  that  notwithstanding 
the  Deteftation,  which  muff  have  arifen  in  every  honeft  Breafr, 
upon  the  Detection  of  this  clumfy  Juggle;  and  tho'  Mr.  Smith, 
one  of  the  Tellers  of  the  Exchequer,  honefrly  informed  the 
Houfe,  that  the  Eftimate  of  this  Debt  was  aftoniming  to  him, 
being  made  to  amount,  in  Auguft  17 10,  to  400,000/.  whereas 
he  was  able  to  affirm  from  his  own  Knowledge,  that  it  amounted 
at  that  Time  to  little  more  than  100,000/.  and  though  many 
.others  undertook  to  prove  that  the  Funds  given  for  the  700,000/. 
had,  in  reality,  amounted  to  800,000  /.  and  though  thefe  Gentle- 
men had  prevailed  fofar,  as  to  procure  an  Addrefs  to  the  Crown 
for  an  Account  of  the  Civil  Lift  Debt  at  Midfummer  17 13,  and 
for  a  yearly  Account  of  the  Nett  Produce  of  the  Civil  Lift  Re- 
venue, no  Regard  was  paid  to  this  Information,  nor  to  this  Ad- 
drefs; none  of  thefe  Accounts  were  ever  permitted  to  be  laid 
before  the  Houfe,  and  upon  the  very  next  Day  they  voted  no 
lefs  a  Sum  than  500,000/.  for  this  Service.  This  is  the  Truth, 
and  the  whole  Truth  of  that  generous  Exploit  of  the  "Jacobite 
Adminiftration,  under  the  Daughter  of  King  James  II.  which 
was  no  more  than  a  mean  Trick,  in  which  they  bafely  employ- 
ed the  Name,  and  abufed  the  Honour  of  that  unfortunate  Prin- 
cefs,  to  gull  the  Nation  of  400,000/. 

From  hence  refults  an  evident  Proof,  not  only  that  the  nre- 
fent  Civil  Lift  is  not  greater  than  that  of  the  late  Queen,  but 
that  the  Civil  Lift,  though  we  mould  wave  the  ftrong  Fact  of 
the  Inequality  of  the  fame  Revenues  from  the  Di.Tertr.ce  of  the 
Time,  could  not  nearly  fuftice  to  anfwer  the  Expences  of  the 
Crown,  even  forty  Years  ago ;  it  mufl  follow  therefore,  either 
that  a  much  greater  Part  of  it  was  employed  in  fecret  Services 
and  to  umv  arrant  able  Pur  pofss^  duri  sg  mat  favourite  Reign;  or 
that  the  Oeconomy,  even  of  cne  late  profufe  Minifcer,  mud 
have  far  exceeded  that  of  the  bjafted  Adminiilration  of  a  Set  of 
Men  they  labour  fo  much  to  ingratiate  with  the  People. 

The  Faclion  reduced  to  this  Dilemma,  may  pollibly  rather 
chufe  to  confefs  the  latter  than  the  former  ;  but  in  doing  this 
they  mull:,  in  the  firft  Inftancc,  acknowledge  a  maniieit  Ad- 
vantage to  this  Country  from  the  Oeccnonv/  of  his  prefent 
Majeftv,  who,  though  be  has  already  reigned  fome  Years  longer 
than  the  late  Queen,  has  hitherto  neither  demanded  or  received 
f  em  his"  People  on  this  Accoun  ,  more  than  one  Mngle  Sum  of 
115,000/.  and  if  they  give  it  the  only  Turn  that  ran  be 
given  to  it,  (.irter  what  we  have  already  proved,)  v:  ■  'hat  it  is 
tqualto  the  Publick,  whether  the  Civil  Lift  be  greater  0  •  not,  c  his 
Majefty  can  afford  out  of  it  more  than  his  Predecejjbrs  could  afford 
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to  thofe  fecrct  Services,  which  are  fuppofed  to  affcft  the  Publick  In- 
dependency ;  this  is  what  I  abfolutcly  and  juitly  deny  :  Becaufc 
(allowing  it  to  be  true  in  its  utmoft  Extent)  it  is  but  a  tempo- 
rary Influence  arifing  from  a  peculiar  Turn,  Temper,  and,  I 
may  call  it,  a  Virtue  in  its  firft  Principle,  which  is  accidental  in 
the  Perlbn  of  one  Man,  may  probably  perifh  with  him,  and 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  any  real,  folid  cr  permanent  Encreafe 
of  Power  in  the  Crown,  or  Change  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Confti- 
tution.  If  this  be  duly  confidered,  it  ought  greatly  to  quiet 
the  Apprehenfions  raifed  in  the  Breafts  of  a  very  great  Number 
of  well-meaning  Men,  by  the  Report  of  the  late  Secret  Committee ; 
for  however  great  the  Sums  there  fpecified  to  have  been  impro- 
perly applied  to  Secret  Service  out  of  the  Civil  Lijiy  may  be,  (and 
very  unwarrantable,  in  fome  Particulars,  undoubtedly  they  are  j) 
yet  theConclufion  drawn  from  thence  is  not  jufr,  that  our  Con- 
stitution is  decayed,  in  this  refpecr,  or  in  a  worfe  Condition  than 
it  has  been  in  former  Times.  Eor  this  certainly  cannot  be  the 
Cafe,  when  the  Civil  Lift  is  evidently  not  encreafed,  either  in  fadl, 
or  in  effect, ;  and  the  utmoft  that  can  be  drawn  from  this  Report, 
or  any  Difcovery  that  hath  or  can  be  made,  muft  amount  to  no- 
thing more  than  that  a  temporary  Circumftance  had  put  it  in  the 
Poiver  of  a  late  Minijicr  to  make  a  worfe  life  of  it,  than  his  Prede- 
ceffors  had  been  willing,  or  than,  in  all  Probability,  for  any  Time  to 
cotne,  his  Succeffors  can  be  able  to  do. — Which  may  indeed  affect: 
that  Miniiter,  but  ought  not  juitly  to  affect  the  Conftitution,  or 
lead  the  Publick  to  any  rafh  and  violent  Alterations  of  it. 

I  am  fenfible,  that  this  Doctrine  will  not,  at  firft,  fuit  well 
with  the  falfe  Notions,  which  many  have  fo  paflionately  enter- 
tained of  this  Matter  ;  but  lam  very  indifferent  upon  that  Head, 
Magna  eft  Veritas  &  prevalebit ;  Truth  may  be  borne  down  for 
a  while  by  PrepoffefTion  and  falfe  Infmuations,  but  will  force  its 
way  at  la  ft :  As  therefore  it  is  my  fole  Intention  in  thefe  Pa- 
pers, to  bring  my  Countrymen  into  a  juft  and  moderate  Tem- 
per, to  allay  that  dangerous  Ferment,  which  is  now  raifed, 
and  during  the  Continuance  of  which,  it  is  impoffible  for  them 
to  make  a  right  and  impartial  Judgment  of  their  Affairs,  I 
fhall  make  no  Scruple  to  oppofe  myfelf  to  their  ftrongeft  Pre- 
judices without  any  Regard,  whom  I  may  oblige  or  difoblige  ; 
I  neither  fear  the  Refentments  of  the  Friends  of  the  former, 
nor  court  the  Favour  of  the  prefent  Admin iftration,  I  am  not 
to  be  deterred  by  the  Malice  and  Scandal  of  a  Facflon,  nor  will 
I  humour  the  Paffions  and  Follv  of  a  People,  whom  every  ho- 
neft  Man  muft  endeavour  to  preferve,  even  againft  their  Incli- 
nation, when  they  precipitate  themfelves,  through  PafHon, 
Credulity,  or  Ignorance,  into  Ruin  and  Dcitructicn. 
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To  fpeak  therefore  farther  with  the  fame  Freedom  upon  the 
Subject  of  this  Mifapplication  of  the  Civil  Lift,  as  1  have  done 
upon  every  other  Topic,  which  has  hitherto  fallen  under  my 
Confideration,  I  rauft  obferve,  that  it  is  not  eafy  for  the  Pub* 
lick  to  judge,  whether  the  Sums  now  difcovered  by  this  Report 
to  be  expended  out  of  the  Civil  Liji  in  the  way,  that  they  have 
appeared  to  be  expended,  were  not,  upon  the  whole,  as  great 
in  former  Reigns ;  the  Prefumption  is  ftrong  that  they  have  been 
much  greater,  becaufe  it  is  evident,  the  Civil  LiJl  could  have 
afforded  it  much  better ;  and  as  no  Parliamentary  Enquiry  was 
ever  made  before  as  to  this  Point,  or  directed  to  this  Particular, 
at  leaft,  their  Information  cannot  extend  to  determine  pofitively 
againft  this  Opinion. 

But  what  if  we  mould  be  able  to  difcover,  that  in  Truth 
notwithstanding  the  Greatnefs  of  this  Sum,  the  Charge  of  the 
Government  upon  this  Head  was  greater  formerly  than  it  is  now  ? 
yet  this  feems  in  a  great  Meafure  capable  of  being  proved  by 
Facts  and  Figures,  the  nrongeft  Evidence  that  can  fupport  any 
Propofition  in  the  World. 

For  upon  the  great  Settlement  of  our  Conftitution  at  the 
Revolution,  the  Parliament  having  called  for  all  the  Lights  they 
could  procure  to  enable  them  to  judge  of  the  Expence  of  Go- 
vernment in  all  its  Branches,  in  order  to  make  that  Separation 
of  the  Charge  of  the  Crown,  and  of  the  Publick,  which  was  one 
of  the  great  Benefits  of  that  Change,  and  took  away  that  extra- 
vagant Power,  which  the  Crown  before  derived  from  having 
the  fole  Management,  and  Diftribution  of  the  whole  Revenue 
at  large  ;  it  appeared  that  the  Article  of  the  Secret  Service  alone 
(befides  the  Allowance  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  6066  /.  and 
the  Penfions,  which  came  to  146,703/.  per  Annum,)  amount- 
ed communibus  Annis  to  89,968  /.  8  s.  2  d.  f  which,  notwith* 
Handing  the  Temper  they  were  then  in,  was  not  at  all  cenfured 
by  Parliament  as  exorbitant  at  that  Time. 

Upon  this  Foundation  I  fhall  proceed  to  compare  the  Ex- 
pence  of  Government  under  this  Head  before  the  Revolution^ 
with  the  Expence  of  Government  under  the  fame  Head,  in  the 
prefent  'Time. 

It  appears  then  that  -computing  upon  a  Term  of  eleven 
Years  before  the  Revolution,  the  Expence  of  Government  up- 
on the  Article  of  Secret  Service  amounted  10989,652/.  10s.  bd.\ 
again  it  appears  by  the  Report  of  the  Secret  Committee  (in  the 
Appendix  No.  10.)  that  in  the  fame  Term  of  eleven  Years 
from  the  Year  1 731,  to  the  Year  1741  inclufive,  this  Article 
ot  Secret  Service  amounted  to  786,355/.  175.  4^/.  to  which 
Sum,  the  Committee  have  thought  fit  to  add  two  Articles,  both 
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of  which  are  (with  SubmiiTion  to  fo  great  an  Authority)  in  a 
great  Meafure,  different  in  their  Nature  from  that  Article, 
which  is  properly  called  Secret  Service,  viz.  Money  ifTued  for 
jpecial  Service,  272,504/.  8  d.  and  Money  iffued  to  re-im~ 
burfe  Expences  205, 390  /.  17  s.  10  d.  which  two  Articles  to- 
gether amount  10477,894/.  18  j.  6  d.  They  have  likewife 
added  further  three  other  Articles,  viz.  66,000/.  for  the  Se- 
cretaries of  State,  68,800/.  upon  Account,  to  the  Sollicitor  of 
the  Treafury,  and  50,077/.  iSs.  to  Authors  and  Printers, 
amounting  together  to  184,887  /.   i'Ss. 

Thefe  Totals  of  786,355/.  17  s.  4  d. — 477,894/.    185.  6d. 
and    184,877/.   18*.  come   to    1,449,128/.   13*.    10  d.   and 
with  a  few  other  fmall  Articles  amount  to  the  compleat  Sum 
of  1,453,400  /.   6  s.   3  d.   which  is  ftated  in  the  Report  as  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  Expence  of  the  Civil  Government  in  Secret 
Service,  during  the  Space  of  the  faid  Eleven  Years  a.     But  if 
we  are  to  compare  the  Expence  of  the  former  and  the  prefent 
Government,  upon  the  Face  of  the  two  Accounts,  it  is  vifible 
that  we  can  only  put  the  fingle  Article  of  Secret  Service  Money 
before  the  Revolution,  againft  the  fame  Article  at  this  Time ;  which 
if  we  do,  we  fhall  find,  that  the  fame  Article  before  the  Revo- 
lution, amounted   as  above,  in  a  Term  of  eleven  Years,  to 
989,652  /.    10  s.  6  d.  f.  whereas  it  amounted  to  no  more  than 
786,355/.    17  s.  \d.   in  the  fame  Term,  from  1731  to  1741 
incluiive  ;   fo  that,  in  this  Light,  the  Charge  inftead  of  being 
encreafed  is  diminifhed  fince  that  Period,  by  no  lefs  a  Sum  than 
203,206/.   13  s.   id.\.     And   to  connder  this  Point  in  any 
other  Light,  though  it  may  be  done,  with  much  Art,  cannot, 
with  any  Degree  of  Certainty  ;   for  if,  as  in  the  Report,  other 
Articles  of  Expence  are  brought  (as  feeming  to  have  fome  Re- 
lation to  it)  to  fwell  the  Amount  of  the  Articles  of  Money 
lately  ifiued  for  Secret  Service,  it  would  be  requjfite  to  fcrutinize 
with  the  fame  Induftry,  into  other  Branches  of  the  Charge  of 
the  Civil  Government  before  the  Revolution,  which  is  impof- 
iible  to  do  at  this  remote  Diftance  of  Time  :  So  that,  undoubt- 
edly (however  exceptionable  either  the  Greatnefs  of  the  Sums, 
at  the  fir  ft  Sight,  may  be,  or  the  Nature  of  their  Application, 
or  the  Manner  of  their  being  iffued)  there  is  not  any  one  of  thofe 
other  Articles,  which  in  the  Report,  are  joined  to  this  Sum  of 
786,003  /.  that  can  be  directly  charged  to  this  Account. 

For  who  is  it  that  does  not  perceive  a  very  wide  Difference 
between  Secret  Service,  and  the  other  two  Articles  of  Special 
Service,  and  the  Reimburfement  of  Expences.      It  is  perhaps  but 

a  The  Enquiry  was  appointed  for  ten  Years ;  but  upon  examining 
this  Account  of  Secret  Set  vice  in  the  Report,  it  appears  to  include  eleven. 

too 
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too  probable,  that  fomePart  of  the  Money  under  thefe  two  Heads 
have  been  really  applied  to  the  fame  Ufe.  Yet  very  great  Sums 
muft  have  been  ifTued  under  thefe  Titles,  to  Purpofes  very  dif- 
ferent from  thofe  which  ought  to  have  given  fo  much  Alarm  to 
the  Publick ;  and  this  was  undoubtedly  the  Cafe  under  feme 
other  Heads  in  all  former  Times. — As  it  is  for  this  Reafon  out 
of  our  Power  to  make  an  exacl  Companion  in  this  Way,  I  think 
it  can  be  ftated  in  no  manner  more  correfpondent  with  the 
Truth,  than  as  it  has  been  ftated  here,  and  if  fo,  the  Propofition 
is  as  fufficiently  proved,  as  the  Nature  of  the  Thing  can  poffibly 
admit,  that  the  Charge  of  Government  upon  this  Head,  vjas  greater 
formerly  than  it  is  now. — However,  after  having  thrown  this  out 
for  the  impartial  Confideration  of  the  Publick,  I  will,  for  the 
fake  of  Argument,  and  to  prevent  all  Poflibility  of  Cavil,  admit 
both  thefe  Articles  to  be  added  in  their  full  Extent  to  the  Head 
of  Secret  Service,  by  which  it  will  be  augmented,  though  not  at 
all  accurately,  101,264,250/.   15  s.   10  d. 

But  after  this  Conceffion  I  will  venture  to  fay,  as  to  the  other 
three  Articles,  viz.  that  to  the  Sollicitor  of  the  Treafury,  that 
of  the  Allowance  of  3C00  /.  per  Ann.  to  each  of  the  Secretaries 
of  State,  and  that  of  the  Money  iffued  to  Authors  and  Printers, 
it  mould  feem  impoffible,  with  any  Candour,  to  bring  them  into 
the  Charge  of  the  Secret  Service,  and  for  the  following  Reafons  : 

Becaufe  as  to  the_/zV/?  Sum  to  the  Sollicitor,  it  is  given  always 
upon  Account,  viz.  for  Crown  Profecutions,  and  other  necef- 
fary,  obvious  and  warrantable  Occafions  of  Government,  of 
which  the  Committee  themfelves  were  i'o  well  aware,  that  they 
have  themfelves  deduced  that  Sum  from  the  grand  Total. 

As  to  the  Second,  which  regards  the  Secretaries  of  State,  this 
is  in  effecT:  the  Appointment  of  an  Office,  and  ftandsjuftly  ex- 
ceptionable in  this  Comparifon,  the  rather,  becaufe  it  was  made 
a  diftincT:  Article  from  that  of  Secret  Service  in  all  Times,  and 
is  particularly  fo  in  the  State  of  the  Revenue  at  the  Revolution, 
by  which  this  Parallel  is  made,  being  not  included  in  the  annual 
Sum  of  89,968  /.  8  s.  2  d,  I,  to  which  the  Secret  Service  then 
amounted.  And  this  was  likewife  in  fome  fort  excepted  by  the 
Committee. 

With  regard  to  the  Third,  it  is  rather  a  Matter  to  be  laugh- 
ed at  than  confidered  ferioufly. — In  the  Nature  of  the  thing,  it 
is  by  no  means  a  Secret  Service:  And  in  its  Confequences,  efpe- 
cially  conlidering  the  Authors  and  their  Productions,  no  Mart 
will  fay,  that  it  affected  the  Publick  in  the  Way,  which  can 
only  give  the  People  any  Right  to  concern  themfelves  about  the 
Difpofition  of  the  Civil  Lift. — It  would  be  excreamly  hard,  if 
the  Crown  might  not  be  allowed  the  fame  Privilege  of  the  Pen, 
2  which 
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which  is  allowed  to  any  private  Man,  and  certainly  no  Minified 
can  be  cenfured,  it"  by  PermifTion  of  the  Prince,  and  even  by 
the  Affiftance  of  his  private  Purfe,  he  makes  ufe  of  the  fame  Li- 
berty of  the  Prefs  to  defend  the  Meafures  of  his  Government, 
■which  the  Subject,  with  Impunity,  employs  whenever  he  thinks 
proper,  (and  of  late,  with  outrageous  Licence,)  to  cenfure  and 
confound  it. 

As  the  Sums  ifTued  therefore  upon  thefe  three  Articles  cannot 
be  added  by  any  juft  Pretence  ;  after  admitting  all  that  can  pof- 
fibly  be  admitted  in  the  utmoft  Latitude,  againft.  our  own  Ar- 
gument, the  Account  will  ftand  in  this  Manner  : 

/.         s.     d. 
Total  of  Money  ifTued  for  Secret  Service! 

in  eleven  Years,  from  1731  to  1741,  >  1,264,250  15   10 

inclufive         -  3 

Total  of  Monies  ifTued  under  the  Head  1 

of  Secret  Service  for  a  like  Term  be-  >    989,652  10  06  £ 

fore  the  Revolution         -         -  j 

Ballance  upon  eleven  Years     274,590     5     3^ 
Annual   Charge  of  Secret  Service,   at  al 

Medium  of  Eleven  Years  from   1731?-    II4>931   ID  I0  + 

to  1741       -  3 

Annual  Charge  before  the  Revolution  89,968     8     2 £ 

Annual  Ballance  _     24,963     8     8 

Which  annual  Sum  of  Twenty-four  tboufand  nine  hundred  and 
fixty- three  Pounds,  eight  Shillings  and  eight  Pence,  is  the  whole 
Encreafe  of  the  Expence  of  the  Civil  Lift  upon  this  Head,  after 
a  Term  little  fhort  of  threefcore  Years,  made  up  in  a  way  of 
Accounting,  the  mofl  partial  and  moil  favourable  to  thofe,  who 
wifh  a  falfe  and  dangerous  Opinion  to  prevail,  which  even  upon 
this  State  cannot  prevail  hereafter  with  any  reafonable  Man. 

For  every  fuch  Man  will  confider  this  Matter  as  it  ought  only 
to  be  confidered,  that  is,  upon  the  Foot  of  an  Influence  acquired 
ly  the  Croivn  over  the  Independency  of  the  Subjecl,  in  proportion  to 
the  Sums  applied  in  fecret  Gratuities  to  the  Members  of  the  Legijla- 
ture,  more  noiv  than  informer  Times  ;  and  every  fuch  Man  will 
form  a  Judgment  to  himfelf,  and  create  an  equitable  Ballance, 
not  only  upon  the  Quantum  of  the  Money  applied  in  Secret  Ser- 
vice, but  will  take  into  his  Aid  feme  farther  Conliderations, 
viz.  zvhether  that  Part  of  Secret  Service,  which  is  necefTary  to 
all  Government,  (becaufe  as  the  Committee  confefs  in  the 
Report,  No  Form  of  Government  can  fubfji  without  a  Power  of 

employing 
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employing  Publick Money  for  Services  which  are  from  fheir  NaiuH 
fetret,  and  ought  always  to  remain  jo,)  muft  not  unavoidably  be 
from  the-Circumftaneesof  Time,  greater  than  it  was  formerly  5 
and  again,  whether  the  fame  Degree  of  Influence  cm  be  acquired 
in  thefe  Times  by  the  fame  Sums. 

Now  thefe  Things  being  tints  candidly  confidered,  it  will  ap- 
pear, that  our  Engagements  with  Foreign  Powers,  the  Difficul- 
ties of  the  Age  we  live  in,  and  the  Diftradfions  of  Europe  have 
•been  infinitely  greater  fince  the  Revolution  than  they  were  be- 
fore ;  that  cur  Secret  Service  in  Foreign  Courts  muft  baue  there- 
fore been  greatly  more  expenfive  than  it  was  at  that  Period  ; 
and  the  Prices  of  Intelligence  undoubtedly  much  higher  than 
formerly  they  were  ;  for  Things  of  this  Nature  go  always  on 
encreafmg,  and  the  Value  of  Money  is  become  greatly  let's  in 
every  Part  of  Europe. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  late  Enquiry  was  confined  to  a 
Time  of  Peace,  and  a  Time  of  very  intricate  Negocia- 
tion  (the  Prudence  or  Imprudence  of  which,  is  not  under  our 
Confideration  in  this  Queftion)  during  which,  Expences  of 
this  kind  have  no  eftablifhed  Provision,  as  they  have  in  time  of 
War  ;  they  have  then  an  extrao'rdinai  j  Allowance  of  10,000  /. 
per  Anna:",  befides  a  Deduction  of  Two  and  a  half  per  Cent. 
out  of  the  Pay  of  all  the  Foreign  Forces  in  the  Service  of  Great 
Britain,  of  which  we  have  already  had  Occaiion  to  make  feme 
mention  in  another  Place  :  And  this  (as  appear-  by  the  famous 
Report  of  the  Commifiioners  for  dating  the  public  Accounts,  at 
the  latter  End  of  the  Queen's  Reign,  7  12)  amounted  in  the 
fame  Term  of  eleven  Years,  10393,366/.  91.  7.  over  and 
above  the  current  Expences  cf  'ike  C  'vi,  ( 'overmnenl  unit  r  the  Ems 
Head,  which  could  not  fail  in  fome  mc  afure  to  be  leffened  '.  ii 
-  Upon  the  whole,  leaving  it  to  every  Man  of  Candour  to 
determine  how  far  the  two  Articles  of  M.  v  iiTued  to 
Special  Set  vice,  and  to  reimburfe  Expences,  may  be  allowed 
to  have  their  Place  in  this  Account, and  fubmitting  to  every  Man 
of  Senfe  and  Candour  the  Difference  of  th'c  Times,  the  Deduc- 
tion of  100, cod  /.  out  of  the  Civil  Lift  for  the  Prince  of  Wales^ 
the  Circumilances  of  ail  our  Foreign  Affairs,  and  one  thing 
more,  which  is  hardly  decent  to  be  tou<  h'd  upon,  but  by  way 
of  Suppoiition,  that  if  there  be  Corruption  at  home,  its  Wages 
muft  be  much  higher  than  they  were  heretofore,  it  is  impoflible 
to  de:iv,  but  that  the  Property  of  the  Crown,  or  in  other 
Words,  the  Civil  Lift,  is,  not  only  not  redly  increafed,  but 
that  it  can  by  no  means  operate  up<  .  he  Corvfiitution  in  any  De- 
gree equal  to  what  it  might  have  uone  formerly,  and  therefore 
that  the  Power  of  the  Crown  is  not  in-this  Rcfpecl  augmented 
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in  proportion  to  the  Power  of  the  People,  but  in  fact  dirnt* 
nifhed  greatly. 

We  fhould  in  the  next  place  examine  this  Point,  upon  the 
Footing,  of  the  Crown  Influence  from  additional  Employments.  But 
this  will  receive  a  fufneient  Anfwer  under  the  next  Head  ;  with 
which  it  is  fo  much  connected,  that  it  will  be  molt  proper  to 
blend  them  both  in  one  common  Confideration. 

We  therefore  proceed  to  the  third  and  laft  Point,  viz.  the 
Encreafe  of  the  Power  of  the  Crown,  ly  pofitive  Latvs  in  Favour 
of  the  Prerogative.  But  here  I  conceive  it  beyond  the  Induftry 
of  Fa  J?  ion  itfelf  to  difcover  anyone  Circumftance  in  which  Pre- 
rogative has  been  extended. — On  theother  hand,  it  ismofl:  happy 
and  moft  notorious,  that  Prerogative  is  within  the  laft  Cen- 
tury reduced  to  fuch  a  Point,  that  no  rational  Man  can  deny, 
but  that  we  have  gone  even  farther  than  in  the  Opinion  of 
the  moft  eminent  Writers  upon  Government,  is  neceffary  to 
the  Prefervation  of  the  ConfHtution  of  any  Country  :  To  this 
end,  according  to  that  famous  Maxim  laid  down  by  Machia- 
vel,  Government  mnjl  he  frequently  brought  hack  to  its  firji  Prin- 
ciples -,  but  from  the  Period  of  the  Relloration,  we  have  not 
only  conftantly  been  employed  in  paring  away  thofe  Luxuri- 
ancies  of  Power  in  the  Crown,  which  had  been  infenfibly 
growing  from  the  Conqueft,  or  at  leaft  from  the  Reign  of 
King  John,  till  they  had  in  a  manner  over-fhaded  all  the  Li- 
berties of  the  People  ;  but  we  have  actually  taken  away  ma- 
ny of  the  moft  important  Branches,  to  which  the  Crown  had 
been  entitled  from  the  very  Beginning  of  our  Conftitution  : 
Of  which  it  cannot  be  improper  upon  this  Occafion  to  enu- 
merate a  i'ew. 

Fitjl  then,  the  Crown,  from  the  Accefllon  of 'Jfilliaml.  by 
the  Eftablifhment  of  the  feodal  Tenures  was  undoubtedly  en- 
titled to  fuch  a  Degree  of  Influence,  as  went  incomparably  far- 
ther in  every  Relpect,  and  in  every  Light,  in  which  it  can 
poflibly  be  confidered  to  create  an  univerfal  Dependance  in 
every  other  Branch  of  the  Legiflature,  than  any  other  Circum- 
stance of  human  Invention,  and  much  lefs  any  later  Changes 
in  the  Conftitution,  were  they  as  real  as  they  are  imaginary, 
could  poflibly  do  :  The  greateft  Part  of  the  whole  Kingdom,- 
(befideswhat  was  yet  immediately  more  belonging  to  the  Crown 
as  its  Domain,)  was  held  in  capite  of  the  King  ;  and  by  Virtue 
of  this  Tenure,  the  Crown  enjoyed  the  following  Prerogatives  ; 
1 .  77}  e  Profits  of  the  whole  Eflate  of  every  Family  fuch  (as  well  of 
the  Lords  as  of  the  Commons  .  during  the  Minority  of  every  Heir. 
1.  The  Right  to  difpofe  of  the  Profits  of  fuch  Ejlates  to  zchom  it 
i> leafed.     $.   Tbt  Guardiavjhip  of  tvtry 'fuch  Heir3  and  the  Power 
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•f  delegating  that  Trujt   to  any  other  Per/on.     4.   The  Right  tn 
difpofe  of  the  Heir  or  Heirefs  of  any  fuch  Family,  during  their  Mi- 
nority, in  Marriage.     5.   A  Title  to  one  Year  $  Proft  of  the  Eflate, 
in  Cafes  where  there  zuas  no  Minority,  before  Pojfeffion  could  be 
taken  by  the  next  Heir. — Thefe,  with  many  more  of  a  lijpe  Na- 
ture, were   fome  of  the  Crown  Prerogatives,  which  cxifted 
legally  in  the  Constitution  of  this  Country  from  the  Beginning 
of  this  Government,  till  about  eighty  Years  ago,  and  if  they 
are  well  weighed,  it  is  impofiible  not  to  fee  what  prodigious 
Means  of  Influence  they  afforded  to  the  Crown.  What  Revenue, 
what  Employments,  what  Civil  Lift  could   furnifh  out  Matter 
ef  fuch  Extenfive  Obligation  ?    What  Noble  Family    in  the 
one  Houfe  of  Parliament,  «r  what  Man  of  great  Eftate  in 
the  other,  but  might  be  either  tempted  or  neceffitated  to  court  its 
Favour?  What  Struggles  would  the  Virtue  even  of  a  Broad-bot- 
tom Patriot  undergo,  contending  with  the  Offer  of  the  JVardjhip 
of  a  Duke  of  Bedford,  or  the  Cujlodium  of  a  Pclham  Eftate,  du- 
ring a  Minority  of  fifteen  or  fixteen  Years  ?   In  what  Man  is  the 
Amor  Patriae  fo  conftant,  paflionate,  and  fond,  that  he  could 
coldly  look  upon   the  Charms  of  a  beautiful  young  Woman 
kindly  tendred  to  his  Arms  by  a  fkft  Minifter,  with  the  Titles 
and  Inheritance  of  a  Duke  of  Marlborough  ?    Again,    what 
would  be  the  Confequence  of  an  Education  wholly  directed  by 
Tutors  and.  Guardians- appointed   by  the  Crown,  upon  all  the 
Men  of  Property  in  the  Kingdom?   what  the  Effect:  of  Gra- 
titude upon   the  Minds   of  Gentlemen,  in   whofe  behalf  the 
Crown  fhould  wave  fome  Parts  of  this  Prerogative  ? — in  favour 
of  whom  the  Crown  mould  remit  its  Title  to  the  Profits  of  the 
Minor's  Eftate?  or  leave  it  in  Truft  to  be  improved  by  the 
neareft   Relation  for  the  Heir?  or  decline  to  take  the  Relief, 
or  one  Year's  Profit,  to  which,  even  in  Cafes  of  no  Minority, 
it  was  entitled  ?  From   hence  it  may  be  worth   confidering 
whether  that  is  quite  a  conftitutional  Principle,  which  has  been 
laid  down  with  fo  much  Confidence  of  late,  and  in  fo  vaft  Lati- 
tude, that  the  Crown  ought  to  have  no  Degree  of  Influence  upon  the 
other  Members  of  the  Leg/future  \   the   Fact  certainly  was   the 
direct,  contrary  : — Our  Anceftors  intended  the  Power  of  their 
Kings  to  be  real,  and  they  knew  that  without  fome  Degree  of 
Influence,  that  Power  would  be  but  in  Name  ;   --  their  Idea  was 
to  ballance  the  Popular  by  the  Regal ;  not,  as  it  has  marnreftly 
been  of  late,  to  put  all  the  Weights  into  the  Popular  Scale  : 
To  the  People  they  gave  the  fole  Poiver  of  granting  Money,  and 
a  Title  to  Refjlance  in  Cafes  of  extraordinary  and  violent  Extremi- 
ty ;  a  nominal  Power  could  not  ballance  thefe  great  Privileges  ; 
they  therefore  gave  the  Crown  a   great  Revenue,    the  fjg 
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Management  of  -he  publick  Money  ^  the  Difpojithm  of  all  Employ-. 
ments^  in  fine,  the  Means  of  General  Obligation  to  the  Subject  i 
again,  to  ballance  the  Title  oi  Refrftance  in  the  People,  they 
armed  the  Crown  with  Powers  of  Confutation,  and  even  fome 
degree-  of  Influence  in  the  Trials  of  tbofe,  who  fhould  rafhly  or 
unjuftly  take  up  Arms  againft  it  ;  thefe  Prerogatives  became  at 
length  abufed,  and  have  therefore  been  wifely  and  juftly  in  many 
important  Inilances  curtail'd,  (while  all  the  former  Privileges 
of  the  People  vet  3  ain  with  very  great  Additions.)  Among 
the  reft  this  great  one,  ariiing  from  the  feodal  Tenures,  was 
totally  abolifhed  in  the  Year  1661.  Bv  which  one  Act,  the 
Spirit  of  this  Constitution  received  fo  great  an  Alteration,  that 
few  are  even  yet  fenfible  of  all  the  Confequences,  that  either 
have  happened,  or  will  unavoidably  refult  from  it,  in  favour 
of  the  popular  Intereft  in  this  Country. 

The  next  great  Encreafe  of  Privilege  to  the  People,  was  from 
the  Act  o  Habeas  Corpus^  which  was  paffed  in  1673-4;  a  Law 
cf  inefti  lecurity  to  the  Liberty  of  the  Subject. 

By  the  Revolution  in  1688,  the  whole  Government  was 
purged  at  once,  of  all  Excrefcencies  of  Prerogative,  that  had 
been  growing  from  its  flrft  iftil  ution  :  By  the  very  Act  of  the 
Expulfion  of  Kir  'r:r  EI.  and  his  Line,  confirmed,  as  it  af- 
terwards was,  by  Lav/,  the  People  ao  ght,  which  had 
never  k  ir  the  Conftitution  of  this  Country.  In  the 
famous  Charter  or  King  fohn^  the  Ix.ior.s  r.ever  went  10  far,  it 
was  there  decreed  that  in  Cafe;  cf  the  iaft  Neceffity,  the  Pub- 
lick  might  diftrefs  the  Crown,  by  all  Manner  of  Means,  viz. 
by  !  Seq  eftration  of  its  Caftles^  Lands,  and  Pof- 
lt  sp  b]  '  Grievances  fliould  be  redrelTed  :  diflrin- 
gent&g  ■  •  it  Tis  07v.)  ~<s  quibus  pater  tint,  fcilicet  per  cap- 
tionem  caji  •/?'.  n  ,.  met fuerit  emendatum^ 
&c.  But  there  was  a  liricl;  Exception  to  the  Perfons  of  the  Kingr 
the  Jhj -v/.^  and  the  Iflue  of  the  Royal  Family,  falva  Perfondno- 
',  £3  Rt  ■,  nc  •  no/?res,  &  Liberorum  noftrorum  ;  there  was  an 
exprefs  Condition  to  fave  the  Rights  of  the  Succeffion  ;  the 
Crown  was  not  to  forfeit  for  its  exorbitant  Proceedings,  the 
People  were  to  return  to  their  Allegiance  -gain,  fofoon  as  thefe 
Exorbitances  were  re  drefTed,  cumfuerit  emendatum  intendent  nobis 
ficut privs fecrunt .  This  Principle  of  an  indefeafible  Hereditary 
Right  (for  it  was  no  lefs)  ceitroyed  the  Effect  of  all  the  ftrong 
Provifions  of  Fief/lance  prefcribed  at  the  fame  time  ;  the  Law 
was  feverely  worded,  but  void  of  a  funicient  Penalty  to  enforce 
it ;  a  temporary  Sufpenlion  of  the  Regal  Authority  was  the  only 
Penalty  :  The  Crown  foon  found  how  to  avail  itfelf  of  this 
Defect ;  their  Attempts  upon  the  People  were  oftenfive,  die 
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Refinance  of  the  People  defenfive  only  ;  this  was  contending 
upon  very  unequal  Terms  ; — the  Crown  had  never  much  to 
fear;  but  whenever  Publick  Liberty  was  invaded  the  People 
run  the  Rifle  of  lofing  all ; — the  Crown,  if  unfuccefsful,  fuf- 
fered  nothing  but  a  DHappointment,  and  had  nothing  to  do, 
but  to  quit  the  Profecation  of  its  Views  for  that  Time.  It  was 
theu  reftorcd  again  to  what  it  was  before,  with  the  fame 
Means  of  renewing  the  Attempt  upon  the  firlf  favourable 
Opportunity.  The  People  it  is  true,  have  formerly  gone 
further,  and  were  under  the  NeceMty  to  do  it,  but  when  they 
did  it,  theyadted  not  upon  the  Principles  of  the  Law  of  England ; 
they  were  obliged  to  have  Recourfe  to  that  grand  Principle 
of  the  Law  of  Nations,  a  Data  facultate  datur  jus  faculiatem 
tuendi.  Yet  this  was  but  lamely  underftood  by  the  Bulk  or"  a 
People,  ever  tender  of  their  Laws,  and,  like  the  Bulk  of  every 
other  People,  little  able  to  reafon  upon  higher  Principles; 
from  hence  the  Crown  derived  fo  great  an  Advantage  that  for 
the  greater  Part  of  the  laft  Century  our  Liberties  were  brought 
into  continual  Hazard  ;  it  was  the  Revolution  aione,  and  the 
Principles  eftablifhed  then,  that  could  have  poffibly  preferved 
us.  The  Doctrine  of  Hereditary  Right  in  this  extravagant  Ex- 
tent was  taken  away  ;  fome  positive  Cafes  were  enacfed  by  Law 
where  the  Crown  fhali  forfeit.  This  has  given  a  Blow  to  Pre- 
rogative, which  it  can  never  recover. 

And  fo  far  had  we  dwindled  from  the  Virtue  and  Spirit  of 
our  Forefathers,  that  even  that  Provifion  of  Rcftftance,  which 
had  been  formerly  made  to  ballance  this  Prerogative  of  inde- 
feofble  Hereditary  Right,  (infufficient  as  we  have  (hewn  it  to 
have  been,)  was  actually  wholly  given  up  at  the  Restoration, 
bv  the  Oath  prefcribed  to  betaken  in  the  b  Aft for  well  Go- 
verning and  Regulating  of  Corporations  ;  which  was  in  thefe 
V/ords  :  /  A.  B.  do  declare  and  believe  that  it  is  not  lazvful,  upon 
any  Pretence  whatfoever,  to  take  Arms  cigainjl  the  King,  and  that 
I  do  abhor  that  traitorous  Pofiiion,  of  taking  Arms,  by  his  Autho- 
rityj  agairlfl  his  Per  fori,  or  againji  thofe  that  are  commifjioned  by 
him.  So  help  me  God. — It  was  further  difclaimed  in  the  Pream- 
ble to  the  Ai£t  of  Attainder,  Anno  12  Car.  II,  cap.  30.  in  the 
following  Words. — And  be  it  .hereby  declared,  that  by  the  Un- 
doubted and  Fundamental  Laws  of  this  Kingdom,  neither  the  Peers 
of  this  Realm,  nor  the  Commons,  nor  both  together,  in  Parliament, 
or  out  of  Parliament,  nor  the  People  collectively,  nor  reprefenta- 
tmely,  nor  any  other  Per  Jons  whatfoever,  ever  had,  have,  hath, 

a  Grot'uts  de  Jure  Belli  ac  Pacts,  lib.  II.  b  Anno  13.   Car.  II. 

Stat  2,  Cap.  1. 
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er  tught  to  have  any  coerf.ve  Poiver  over  the  Perfons  of  the  Kings 
sf this  Realm. 

It  was  again  difclaimed,  in  the  Preambles  of  different  Acts 
relating  to  the  Militia,  about  the  fame  time,  in  thefe  Words, 
That  both,  nor  either  of  the  Houfes  of  Parliament,  can,  or  may, 
lawfully  raife  or  levy  any  War,  Offenfve  or  Defenfive,  againjl 
his  Majejly,  his  Heirs,  or  lawful  Succeffors. 

How  far  this  Doctrine  of  Nan- Refy 'lance,  without  any  Re- 
ferve,  flruck  at  the  Liberties  of  the  People,  is  manifeft  enough  j 
but  how  far  the  very  Act  of  the  Revolution  has  given  Limita- 
tion to  its  Extravagance,  we  have  already  obferved  ;  and  as  to 
the  Oath  before  mentioned,  it  was  directly  abrogated  by  the 
AA  of  the  ift  of  William  and  Mary,  cap.  8. 

Again,  by  two  Acts,  the  one,  An  Acl  for  Safety  and  Prefer- 
<vation  of  his  Majejly  s  Perfon  and  Government,  Anno  13  Car.  II. 
cap.  I.— -And  another,  For  preventing  Abufes  in  Printing,  &c. 
Anno  13  and  14  Car.  II.  cap.  33.  the  Liberty  of  the  Prefs  was 
totally  retrained.     Thefe  Laws  were  fuffer'd  to  expire. 

By  an  Act  againfr.  Tumults  and  Diforders,  Anno  13  Car.  II. 
cap.  5.  the  Subject  had  been,  in  effect,  deprived  of  that  Right  of 
Petitioning  either  the  Crown  or  Parliament ;  for  it  was  enacted 
—  That,  from  and  after  the  Firfl  of  Auguft  1 661,  no  Perfon  or 
Perfons  whatfoever,  Jhall  Jo  licit,  labour,  or  procure  the  Get- 
ting of  Hands,  or  other  Consent  of  any  Perfons 
above  the  Number  ^Twenty  or  more,  to  any  Petition, 
Complaint,  Remonfrance,  Declaration,  or  other  Addrefs  to  the 
King,  or  both  or  either  Houfes  of  Parliament,  for  Alterations  of 
Matters  efablijhed  by  Laze,  in  Church  or  State,  or  accompanied, 
0t  any  one  time,  with  above  the  Number  of  Teh  Persons. 
And  that  no  Perfon  or  Perfons  exceeding  Ten,  as aforefaid,  jhall 
frefent  any  public  k  or  private  Grievance  or  Complaint,  to  any  Mem- 
ber or  Members  of  Parliament  after  his  Election,  &c.  under  Pe- 
nalty of  100  1.  in  Money,  and  Jmprifonment  for  three  Months9 
without  Bail  or  Mainprize. 

This  was  virtually  repealed  by  the  Acl:,  declaring  the  Rights 
and  Liberties  of  the  Subject,  Anno  I  William  and  Mary,  Seff.  2. 
cap.  2.  wherein  it  was  Enacted,  Tliat  it  is  the  Right  of  the  Sub- 
ject to  petition,  and  all  Commitments  and  Profecutionsforfuch  pe- 
titioning arc  illegal. 

By  this  Act  the  Conftitution  was  farther  reftored  in  very 
many,  and  improved  in  other  Inftances  as  follow. 

1.  It  was  enacted,  That  the  pretended  Power  of  fufpendhig 
Laws,  or  the  Execution  of  Laws  by  regal  Authority  without  Con- 
ftnt  of  Parliamtnt  is  illegal. 

2.  Thtf 
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i.  That  the  Commijfwi  for  eretling  the  late  Court  of  Commif- 
Jioners  for  Ecclefiaftical  Caufes,  and  all  other  Commiffioners  and 
Courts  of  the  like  Nature  are  illegal  and  pernicious. 

-3.  That  levying  Money  for ,  or  to  the  Ufe  of the  Crown  by  Pre- 
tence of  Prerogative,  without  Grant  of  Parliament ,  for  longer 
time,  or  in  other  Manner,  than  the  Jame  is,  or  Jhall  be  granted, 
is  illegal  and  pernicious. 

4.  That  the  raifing  or  keeping  a  Standing  Army  within  the  King- 
dom {in  Time  of  Peace)  unlejs  it  he  with  Con fen t  of  Parliament , 
is  again/1  Law. 

5.  That  the  Subjetls,  which  are  Proteftants  may  have  Arms 
for  their  Defence  fuitable  to  their  Conditions,  and  as  allowed  bjf 

Law. 

6.  That  Eleclions  of  Members  of  Parliament  ought  to  be 
free. 

7.  That  the  Freedom  of  Speech  and  Debates  or  Proceedings  in 
Parliament  ought  not  to  be  impeached  or  queflioned  in  any  Court  or 
Place  out  of  Parliament. 

8.  That  excefjive  Bail  ought  not  to  be  required,  nor  excejfwe 
■Fines  impofed,  nor  cruel  and  unufual  Punijhments  infiieled. 

9.  That  furies  ought  to  be  duly  impannellcd  and  returned,  and 
furies,  which  pafs  upon  Men  in  Trials  for  High  Treafon  ought  t§ 
lie  Freeholders. 

10.  That  all  Grants  and  Promifes  of  Fines  and  Forfeitures  of 
particular  Perfons  before  Conviction  are  illegal  and  void. 

11.  That  for  Redrefs  of  all  Grievances,  and  for  the  amending^ 
Jlrengthen'mg  and  preferving  of  the  Laws,  Parliaments  ought  to  be 

held  frequently . 

12.  That  all  Difpenfations  pajjed  by  non  obftante  to  Ails  of 
Parliament,  except  in  Cafes  provided  for  by  Law,  Jhall  be  void. 

13.  That  every  P erf  on  or  Perfons,  that  is,  are,  or  Jhall  be  re- 
conciled to  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  Jhall  marry  a  Papift,  Jhall  be 
excluded,  and  be  for  ever  incapable  to  inherit,  poffefs,  or  enjoy  the 
Crown  and  Government  of  this  Realm,  and  Ireland,  and  the  Do- 
minions thereunto  belonging,  or  any  Part  of  the  fame,  or  to  have + 
ufe,  or  exercife  any  legal  Power,  Authority  or  jurifdiclion  within 
the  fame,  and  in  all  and  every  fuch  Cafe  or  Cafes,  the  People  of 
thefe  Realms,  Jhall  be,  and  are  hereby  abfolved  of  their  Allegiance^ 
and  the  Crown  Jhall  defend  to  the  next  Proteftant  Heir. 

This  was  followed  by  another  Law,  cap.  10.  which  took 
away  the  Revenue  arifing  from  Hearth -Money,  with  all  the 
Powers  attendant  on  that  Colle&ion  ;  which,  as  it  was  juftljr 
cxprefTed  in  the  Words  of  the  Preamble,  was  in  itfelf  not  only  * 
great  Opprejfion  to  ths  poorer  Sortt  but  a  Badge  of  Slavery  upon 
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the  whole  People,  ex  bofing  every  Man'shoufe  to  be  entered  Into  and 
fearched  at  Pleafure  by  P  ■      t    ■  him. 

In  the  fame  Sell!  :      :  .  f  .     7.)  one  very  p,rea<: 

and confid  Partofthi    '•  h    dom  was  entirely  redeemed 

from  a  JyrjfdicHon  utterly  inconfiitent  with  the  Freedom  of  a 
Britifh  Subject,   the  Couri    •   th  ent  and  Council  of  the 

Marches  in  Wales,  which  had  been     .  ei  in  34.  and  35  of 

Henry  VIII.  and  under-  which  that  Province  n  governed 

fill  this  A£t  paiTed,  was  totally  abolifhed,  and  the  People  of  that 
Country  allowed  to  enjoy  the  common  Benefit  of  the  Enghfh 
Law  and  Liber  is  ;  the  Proceedings  and  Decree;  of  that  Court, 
having  been  (as  it  is  recited  in  the  Preamble)  an  inloi  ruble  Bur- 
den to  the  Subjeel  within  the  faid  Principality  contrary  to  the  great 
Charter,  the  known  Laws  cf  the  Land,  and  the  Birth-right  of  the 
Subjeel  ;  and  the  Means  to  iniroduct  an  arbitrary  Power  and  Go- 
vernment. 

In  the  2d  of  William  and  Alary,  cap.  7.  a  very  unconfiitu- 
tional  Prerogative,  (for  fo  it  was  in  effect,  though  not  directly 
exerted  under  the  Name  of  the  Crown,)  was  repealed  j  and  it 
was  enacted,  That  "whereas  the  Eleclion  of  Members  toferve  in 
Parliament  ought  to  be  free,  and  whereas  the  Hardens  of  the 
Cinque  Ports  preteneled  to,  and  claimed  as  of  Right,  a  Power  of 
nominating  and  recommending  to  each  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  the  two 
ancient  Towns*  and  their  refpeSJive  Members,  one  Perfon  whom 
they  ought  to  elect,  to  ferve  as  a  Baron  or  1  'f  Parliament 

for  fuch  Port,  &c.  all  J '..eh  .  ion  or  Recommendation  jfcall 

be  moid. 

In  the  fame  Year  {cap.  8)  the  Judgment  of  Quo  Warranty 
againft  the  City  of  London,,  was  reverfed — its  Liberties  re-grant- 
ed, and  made  a  Corporation. 

Bv  an  Ac~t  in  1694,  the  5th  of  L  ":>  'a  n  and  Mary,  cap.  7. 
for  Granting  to  their  Maje flies  certain  Rax  uties,  upon 

Salt,  Beer,  Ale,  and  other  Liquors,  forth:  ra'f  .  ofOneMi'llim 
tawards  carrying  on  the  War  with  France.  This  Claufe  was 
obtained,  Provided  always,  anil  be  it  enailed,  &c.  That  no  ALm- 
heYof  the  Houfe  of  Commons  foall,  at  any  time,  be  concerned  di~ 
redly  or  indiretlly,  or  any  other  in  cl  rufl  for  him,  in  the  Farming, 
Collecting,  or  Managing  any  of  the  Sums  of  Money,  Duties,  or 
other  Aids  granted  to  their  Majeflies  by  this  A£t,  or  that  hereaf- 
ter fhall  be  granted  by  any  other  A£ts  of  Parliament  ;  except  the 
Commijftoners  cf  the  Treajitry,  Ciiftoms,  and  Excife,  not  exceeding 
the  prefent  Number  in  each  Office,  and  the  CommiJJioners  of  the 
Land-Tax. —But  the  Cuftoms  and  Excife  were  afterwards  ex- 
cluded^ as  we  (hall  prefeuUy  come  to  ihcWj  and  continue  Ho 
te.be. 

Again, 
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Again,  by  another  Act  the  fame  Seffion,  cap.  20.  for  Grant* 
ing  feveral  Rates  and  Duties  upon  Tonnage  of  Ships  and  Veffels, 
and  upon  Beer,  Ale,  and  other  Liquors,  to  raifc  One  Million  five 
hundred  thoufand  Pounds,  &c.  It  was  provided  farther — Tloat 
no  Officer  or  Perfon  whatfoevcr  concerned  in  any  manner  with  the 
Collection  or  Management  of  the  Excife,  Jhall,  by  iVord,  Mef- 
fage,  or  Writing,  or  in  any  other  ?nanner,  endeavour  to  influence 
any  Voter  in  Elections,  under  Penalty  of  ioo  1.  and  cf  Incapa- 
city of  holding  any  Office  or  Place  of  Trujl  under  the  Crown. 

In  the  7th  of  IVilliam  III.  cap.  3.  that  famous  Law  was 
paffed,  which  put  the  Lives,  as  well  as  Liberties  of  the  Sub- 
ject, upon  fo  happy  a  Foundation,  that  no  People  upon  the 
known  Earth,  can  boaft  of  fuch  Security.  I  mean,  the  Acl 
for  Regulating  Trials  in  Cafes  of  Trcafon  and  Mifprifion  of  Trea- 
fon  ;   which  contained  the  following  Qaufes. 

1 .  That  the  Per  fans  accufed jhould  be  iniitled  firft  to  have  a  Copy 
of  the  Indiclment  five  Days  before  the  Trial. 

2.  To  make  their  Defence  by  Council  and  JVitncffes  upon  Oathy 
the  Council  to  be  chofen  by  themfelves,  and  to  have  free  Accefs  to 
the  Prifoner  at  all  reafonable  Hours. 

3.  Not  to  be  indicted,  tried,  or  attainted  but  by  the  Oath  of  twa 
Witneffes,  and  one  JVitnefs  to  one  Acl  of  Treafon,  and  another  t9 
another,  not  to  be  deemed  two  JVitneffes. 

4.  Perfons  outlavf  d,  upon  their  Return  tofland  Trial,  to  have 
the  Benefit  of  this  Acl. 

5.  No  Perfon  to  be  indicled  or  profecuted,  unlefs  within  three 
Years  of  the  Offence. 

6.  Perfons  tried,  to  have  Copies  of  the  Pannel  two  Days  before 
Trial. 

7.  Such  Perfons  to  have  Procefs  of  the  Court  where  they  Jhall  be 
tried,  to  compel  their  Ifitneffes  to  appear  for  them  at  their  Trials. 

8.  No  Evidence  to  be  admitted,  or  given  of  any  Overt  A 'cl,  not 
exprefsly  laid  in  the  Indiclmenty  again/}  any  Perfon  or  Perfons 
whatjoever. 

And  whereas  the  Commons  are  to  be  tried  by  a  Jury  of 
Twelve,  who  muft  all  agree  in  one  Verdict:  to  condemn  any 
Man,  and  the  Lords  had  till  then  lain  under  two  great  Difad- 
vantages,  firfi  that  one  Major  Vote  was  fufiicient  to  condemn 
a  Peer  in  Cafes  of  this  Nature  ;  and  fecondly,  that  the  Crown 
had  the  Power  of  nominating  a  felect  Number  ;  appointing  and 
excepting  what  Peers  it  pleafed  to  fit  in  Judgment,  it  was  then 
enacted,  that  their  Trials  Jhould  be  made  for  the  future  by  the  whole 
Body  of  the  Peerage  ;  and  that  every  Peer  Jhould  be  duly  fummoned 
fit  leaf}  twenty  Days  before ,  to  appear  and  vote  at  fuch  Trial. 
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In  the  fame  Year,  Sejf.  i.  cap.  4.  the  A£\  was  pafTed  For  pre- 
venting Charge  and  Expence  in  Elections  of  Members  to  ferve  in 
Parliament,  providing  that  Candidates  after  the  Tefle  of  the  Writ, 
or  after  any  Seat  in  Parliament  Jhould  become  vacant  for  any  Coun- 
try, City,  Borough,  Sec.  giving  or  promijing  any  Prefcnt  or  Re- 
ivard  for  Icing  defied,  to  any  Per  [on  having  Right  of  Vote,  fall  be 
incapable  to  ferve  in  Parliament  for  any  fuch  Place  as  aforefaid. 

This  was  icon  after  followed  by  another  Act  of  the  fame 
Seffions,  For  preventing  falfe  and  double  Returns,  cap.1],  con- 
taining the  following  Claufes,  1.  'That  in  cafe  of  falfe  and 
double  Returns,  the  Party  aggrieved  may  fue  in  any  Court  of 
Weflminfter  againfl  any  Officers  or  Perjons,  and  every  one  of 
them,  and  recover  double  Damages,  and  full  Cofts  of  Suit.  2. 
JVhofoever  fhall  make,  or  give  any  Contrail,  Security,  Pj  omife, 
Pond,  Gift  or  Reward  to  procure  a  falfe  or  double  Return  fhall 
forfeit  300  /.  3.  The  Clerk  cf  the  Crown  to  make  Entry  of  all 
Returns  within  fix  Days  after  their  Receipt,  under  Penalty  of 
500  /.  and  Forfeiture  of  his  Office.  4.  All  Returns  contrary  to 
'the  lay?  Determination  of  the  iioufe  of  Commons,  to  be  void,  and 
to  be  'deemed  falfe,  and  this  Acl  to  continue  feven  Tears. 

By  the  A6t  in  the  nth  and  12th  of  William,  For  granting 
an  Aid  to  his  Majejly  out  of  the  forfeited  Ejlates,  &c.  it  was 
enacted,  That  no  Member,  of  Parliament  fhall  after  the  24th  of 
June,  1 7C0,  be  a  Commiflioner  or  Farmer  of  the  Excife,  or  a 
Corniaiiiloner  of  Appeals,  or  Controller  or  Auditor  of  the  faid 
Duty. 

In  the  f.une  Year,  cap.  7.  an  Act  was  pafTed  For  preventing 
irregular  P>  oceeditigs  of  Sheriffs  and  other  Officers,  in  making 
Returns  cf  Members,  provided,  That  the  Returns  fljall  be  made 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  within  fourteen  Days  after  the  Eleclion, 
&c.  under  Penalty  of  500  /. 

In  the  fame  SefEons,  cap.  12.  an  Act  pafTed  to puniJI)  the  Go- 
vernors cf  Plantations,  in  this  Kingdom,  for  Crimes  committed  by 
thrni  in  the  Plantations,  by  which  the  moft  remote  Subjects  of 
the  Britifh  Empire  obtained  the  Protection  of  the  EngUJh  Laws 
againfl  Oppreiilons,  which  were  before  that  time  without  a 
Remedy. 

The  next  Addition  of  Privilege  and  Security  to  the  People, 
and  Diminution  of  Prerogative  was  obtained  by  the  Atl  fur 
the  farther  Limitation  of  the  Crown,  &c.  Anno  12  William  III. 
Serf.  I.  cap.  2.  which  was  then  fettled  upon  the  Houfe  of  Ha- 
nover ;   in  this  it  was  provided  farther, 

1 .  That  wbofoever  fljall  hereafter  come  to  the  Poffeffion  of  this 
Crown  fhall  join  in  Communion  with  the  Church  of  England,  as 
hy  Law  efiablijhed.     (The  Ad  of  1  William  and  Mary,  Sff.  2. 

cap. 
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cap.  2.  before-mentioned,  had  provided  againfr  the  Admimon  of 
any  Papijl,  it  was  now,  for  the  abfolute  Security  of  the  Reli- 
gion of  this  Country,  provided,  that  no  DiiTenter  from  that 
Religion  of  any  Denomination  whatfoever,  fhould  be  King  of 
England. ) 

2.  'That  in  cap  the  Crown  and  imperial  Dignity  of  this  Realm 
Jloall  hereafter  come  to  any  Perfon  net  being  a  Native  of  this  king- 
dom, this  Nation  be  not  obliged  to  engage  in  any  IVar  for  the  De- 
fence of  any  Dominions  or  'Territories,  which  do  not  belong  to  the 

Crown  of  England,  without.  Confent  of  Parliament. 

3.  That  after  the  faid  Limitation  Jloall  take  ejfeel  as  afore  ~ 
faid,  no  Perfons  born  out  of  the  Kingdoms  ^/"England,  Scotland  or 
Ireland,  or  the  Dominions  thereunto  belonging  (although  he  be  na- 
turalized or  made  a  Denizen,  except  Juch  as  are  born  of  Eng- 
lifh  Parents)  Jhall  be  capable  to  be  of  the  Privy  Council,  or  a 
Member  of  either  Houfe  of  Parliament,  or  to  enjoy  any  Office  or 
Place  of  Profit  or  Trujl  either  Civil  or  Military,  or  to  have  any  ' 
Grant  of  Lands,  Tenements,  or  Hereditaments  from  the  Crown 
to  himfelf  or  to  any  other  or  others  in  Trujl  for  him. 

4.  That  after  the  faid  Limitation  Jhall  take  Ejfclas  aforefaidt 
Judges-Commiffioners  jloall  be  made  quamdiu  fe  bane  geMerint, 
and  iheir  Salaries  afcertained  and  cjlablifijed  ;  but  that  upon  Ad- 
drefs  of  both  Houfes  of  Parliament,  it  may  be  lawful  io  remove 
them. 

5.  That  no  Pardon  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England  be  pleadable 
to  an  Impeachment  by  the  Commons  in  Parliament. 

6.  That  all  Laws  and  Statutes  of  this  Realm  for  fecuring  the 
ejiablijhed  Religion,  arid  the  Rights  and  Liberties^  of  the  People,  be 
ratified  and  confirmed. 

Another  Improvement  of  our  Conflitution  was  made  imme- 
diately after  in  that  Act,  for  preventing  any  Inconvenience,  that 
may  happen  by  Privilege  of  Parliament,  Anno  12  Gul.  III.  cap.  3. 
by  which  it  was  enadted,  1.  Ttoat  Aclions  may  be  commenced  againjl 
either  Peer  or  Aiember  of  Parliament  in  the  Interval  of  Parliament. 
2.  That  after  Prorogation  the  Court  may  give  f  udgment .  3.  That 
Perfons  ?nay  have  Procefs  againjl  Peer  or  Mc?nber  of  Parliament 
after  the  Dijfoluiion  of  Parliament,  and  may  exhibit  any  Bill 
or  Complaint  againjl  any  Peer  or  Member  of  Parliament,  and  fe- 
quejler  the  Parties  EJlate.  4.  Plaintiffs,  who  are  prevented 
from  Prof ecution  by  any  Privilege  of  Parliament,  not  to  be  barred 
by  any  Statute  of  Limitation. 

The  next  A£t  of  the  fame  Nature  was  for  adding  a  farther 
Term  to  that  formerly  mentioned  of  7  Will.  III.  cop.  7 .  for  pre- 
venting fa Ife  and  double  Returns  of  Members  to  ferve  in  Parlia- 
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went for feven  Tears,  which  was  then  continued  for  eleven  Years 
longer. 

The  laft  that  we  (hall  mention  of  this  Great  and  Happy 
Reign,  is  of  the  fame  Year  II  and  12  Will.  III.  cap.  10. 
A.  D-  I7CO,  entituled  An  Acl  for  granting  an  Aid  to  his  Ma- 
yfly for  defraying  the  Expence  of  his  Navy,  Guards  and  Garri- 
fons,  &c.  in  which  it  was  provided,  That  after  the  Diffolution 
of  that  Parliament,  no  Member  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  Jhould 
be  a  Commifhoner  of  the  Cuftoms,  or  capable  of  holding  any  Of- 
fice in  that  Branch  of  the  Revenue,  nor  any  Perfon  concerned 
therein  fbould  directly  or  indireclly  influence  any  Election,  under 
Penalty  of  being  incapacitated  to  hold  any  Office  or  Place  of  Trujl 
under  the  Crown. 

We  now  come  to  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  during  which 
the  Prerogative  (till  declined,  and  the  Liberties  of  the  People 
were  augmented  and  farther  fecured,for  by  An  Acl  for  the  bet- 
ter Support  of  her  Majefty's  Houjhold,  and  of  the  hlonour  and 
Dignity  of  the  Crown,  Anno  I  Anna  Stat.  I  cap.  7.  it  was  de- 
creed that  for  preierving  the  Revenues  of  the  Crown,  all 
Grants  of  Manners,  Lands,  Szc.made  by  the  Crown  for  more  than 
thirty-one  Tears  or  three  Lives,  or  all  Tenements  for  more  than 
fifty  Tears ,  Jhould  be  void,  by  which  the  Crown  was  for  ever  de- 
prived of  that  great  Means  of  Influence,  and  of  burdening  the 
Publick  Revenues  by  Gratifications  to  their  Favourites. 

Anno  1  and  3  Amies,  cap.  18.  it  was  enacted,  that  any  Aclion 
ov  Suit  foall  and  may  be  commenced  and  profecv.ted  in  any  of  her 
Majefifs  Courts  of  Weftminfter,  again/}  any  Officer  of  the  Re- 
venue, or  any  other  Place  of  publick  Truft,  no  Juch  Aclion  to  be 
impeached  or  Jlaid  or  delayed  on  Pretence  of  Privilege  of  Parlia- 
ment either  with  Refpecl  to  a  Peer  or  A/ember  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  and  this  was  manifefllv  a  great  additional  Security  to 
the  Subject  againft  Power  and  Opprcffion. 

In  the  Year  1704,  4  Anna,  cap.  8.  An  Acl  paffed  for  the 
better  Security  of  her  Majeflyys  Perfon  and  Government,  and  of 
the  SucceJJion  to  the  Crown  of  England  in  rAjProteffant  Line:  By 
which  the  Nation  acquired  the  following  Advantages. 

I .  That  the  Parliament  fall  not  be  diffolvcd  by  the  Death  of  any 
King  or  £>ucen  of  England,  but  that  it  Jhall  continue  fix  Months 
after;  that  it  Jkal  immediately  convene,  meet,  and  ft,  whether 
adjourned  or  prorogued,  and  in  cafe  there  Jhould  be  no  Parliament 
in  being  then  th  lift  preceding  Parliament  Jhall  immediately  con- 
vene,  and  ft,  and  be  a  Parliament,  to  continue,  as  aforefaid,  to 
all  Intents  and  Purpofes. — A  Provifo  which,  if  rightly  confider'd, 
rnuft  appear  to  be  infinitely  wife,  and  may,  in  future  Times, 
prove  cf  the  laft  Importance,  to  bring  the  Confutation  back 

again, 
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again,  if  it  fhould  ever  be  interrupted  or  unhinged  in  any  Ar- 
bitrary Reign  hereafter. 

2.  The  Privy  Council,  the  Great  Officers,  and  all  Offices,  Civil 
or  Military,  /hall  continue  likewife  for  fix  Months. 

3.  The  Privy  Council,  immediately  after  the  Deceafe  of  the  King 
or  ghiecn,  to  proclaim  the  next  Proteftant  Succeffor,  under  Penalty 
ofHigh-Treafon. — The  Benefit  of  which  three  Claufes  moft  ma- 
nifeftiy  appeared  upon  the  Death  of  the  late  Queen  Anne. 

It  may  be  expected  of  me  to  take  Notice  in  this  Place,  that 
by  this  Acl  two  Claufes  in  the  Act  of  the  12th  and  13th  of  Wil- 
liamlll.  cap.  2.  the  firft,  Concerning  the  figning  of  Privy  Coun' 
fellors  to  all  Aots  of  State  ;  and  the  ftcond,  Containing  a  general 
Exclufion  of  all  Offices  and  Places  of  Profit,  and  all  Perfons  hold- 
ing Pen/ions  from  the  Crown,  from  fitting  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons^ 
were  repealed  ;  becaufe  upon  this  Repeal  the  Malecontents  have 
taken  their  only  plaufible  Handle,  to  infinuate,  that  our  Con- 
ftitution  has  been  impaired. — But  this  will  admit  of  a  very 
eafy  Anfwer — for,  in  Fa£t,  this  never  was  the  Conftitution  ; 
thefe  two  Provifims  were  only  made  in  futuro,  had  never  actu- 
ally taken  Place,  were  repealed  long  before  they  were  to  be  in 
Force,  viz.  in  four  Years  after  they  were  firft  made,  and  at  a 
Period  of  Time,  when  that  Government  and  Famiy  they  were 
intended  to  reftrain,  had  no  Power  or  Influence,  in  this  Coun- 
try, to  procure  their  Repeal,  and  near  ten  Years  before  their 
Accefiion  to  the  Throne. — Nay  farther,  as  to  the  fecond  Claufe 
concerning  Penfions,  it  has  actually  been  reftored  fince  that  Ac- 
ceffion,  as  we  fhall  (hew  in  its  due  Place. 

4.  //  was  enafted  by  this  Law,  that  from  and  after  the  Diffo- 
lution,  or  fooner  Determination  of  that  Parliament,  no  Perfon 
who  fhall  have,  in  his  own  Name,  or  in  the  Name  of  any  Perfon 
or  Perfons  in  Trujl  for  him,  or  for  his  Benefit,  any  new  Office,  or 
Place  of  Profit  whatfoever  under  the  Crown,  ivhich,  at  any  Time 
hereafter,  Jhall  be  created  or  erefted,  nor  any  Commiffioner  or  Sub 
Commiffioner  of  Prizes,  and  Secretary  or  Receiver  of  the  Prizes, 
any  Comptroller  of  the  Accounts  of  the  Army,  any  Commiflioner 
of  Tranfports,  any  Commiffioner  of  the  Sick  and  Wounded,  any 
Agent  for  any  Regiment,  nor  any  Commiffioner  for  Wine  Li- 
cences, nor  any  Governor,  or  Deputy  Governor  of  any  of  the 
Plantations,  nor  any  Commiffioners  of  the  Navy  employed  in  any 
of  the  Out- Ports,  nor  any  Perfon  having  any  Penfion  from  the 
Crown  during  Pleafure,  Jhall  be  eletled,fit,  or  vote,  as  a  Member 
of  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 

5.  No  Office  to  be  fplit  into  Commiffionydr^r  than  already 
done  before  the  firji  Day  of  the  Seffions  of  Parliament  1705. 

3  6,  All 
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6-.  All  Members  of 'Parliament  accepting  any  Place  of  Profit 
under  the  Crown,  during  the  Time  of  their  being  Members,  their 
Elcclions  to  become  immediately  void,  but  capable  of  being  re-elecled^ 
if  the  People  jhould think  proper  to  chufethem  again  under  that  Qir- 
cumflance. — This  Claufe  was  enacted  in  the  Place  of  that  which 
we  have  already  obferved  to  have  been  repealed  by  this  Act, 
whereby  Perfons  holding  any  Employments  were  totally  excluded. — 
This  Provilion  being  thought  much  more  confiftent  with  theLi- 
berty  of  the  Subject,  both  Elecled  and  Eleclors. — And,  in  the 
Opinion  of  that  Time,  as  great  a  Security  as  could  be  defired  by 
any  People,  fince  it  put  it  out  of  the  Power  of  the  Reprefen- 
tatives  to  deceive  their  Conflituents,  and  left  it  to  their  own 
Option,  whether  they  would  confide  their  Interefts  again  in  the 
Hands  of  they??;/?,?  Perfon,  after  that  Change  of  his  Condition. 

7  4  A  Penalty  of  500  1.  to  be  recovered  by  any  P  erf  on  who  /hall 
fue  any  Member  who jhall  fit  contrary  to  this  Acl,  and  the  Election 
of  fuc h  Member  to  be  void. 

Greatly  as  the  Prerogative  and  In&uence  of  the  Crown  was 
reduced  by  this  Law,  it  is  much  to  be  queitioned,  whether  its 
Benefits  exceeded  that  which  I  fhall  next  mention  ;  Viz.  The 
Acl  of  the  yth  of  Anne,  cap.  21.  for  Improving  the  Union  of 
the  two  Kingdoms. ---F "or  by  this  Act,  ift,  That  inejlimable  Law 
of  Treafons  before  mentioned,  was  extended  to  that  Part  of  G:eit 
Britain  called  Scotland.  2dlv,  It  was  enabled,  That  after  the 
Death  of  the  Perfon  called  the  Pretender,  when  any  Pcrfonjhall 
be  indicled  for  High  Treafon,  or  Mifprifion  of  Treafon,  a  Lifl  of 
the  JVitneffes  that  fhall  be  produced  on  the  Trial  for  proving  the  f aid 
Indiclment,  and  of  the  fury,  mentioning  the  JSames,  Profefjions, 
and  Places  of  Abode  of  the  faid  JVitneffes  and  Jurors,  Jhall  be 
alfo  ghien  at  the  fame  Time  thai  the  Copy  of  the  Indiclment  is  deli- 
vered to  the  Party  indicled,  and  that  Copies  of  all  the  Indiclments 
for  the  Offences  aforefaid,  with  fuch  Lijis,  fhall  be  delivered  to  the 
Party  indicled,  ten  Days  before  the  Trial,  and  in  Prefence  of 
two  or  more  credible  Witneffes.  And  3d! y,  That  after  the  Deceafe 
of  the  f aid  Pretender,  and  at  the  End  of  the  Term  of  three  Tears, 
(after  the  Succefion  of  the  Hotfe  of  Hanover  to  the  Throne)  no 
Attainder  for  Treafon  fhall  extend  to  the  difinieriiing  of  any  Heir, 
nor  to  the  Prejudice  of  the  Right  or  Title  of  any  Perfon  or  Per- 
fons, other  than  the  Right  cr  Title  of  the  Offender  or  Offenders, 
during  his,  her  or  ihicir  natural  Lives  only,  and  that  it  p. a  11  and 
inay&ic  lawful  to  every  Perfon  or  Perfons,  to  whom  the  Right 
or  Inierefl  of  any  Lands,  Tenements,  Hereditaments,  after  the 
Death  of  any  fuch  Offender  cr  Offenders  fliouhl  cr  might  have  ap- 
pertained, if  no  fuch  Attainder  had  been,  to  enter  into  the  fame  ' 
VVTLich  noble  Provifion  for  the  Lives  and  Property  of  the  Sub- 
ject 
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]e&,  taken  in  all  its  Confequences,  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
other  Government  upon  Earth. 

In  17 10,  9  Anna,  cap.  5.  the  Aft  waspafTed  for  fecuring  the 
Freedom  of  Parliaments,  and  the  further  qualifying  the  Members  to 
fit  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  appointing  a  Qualification  of  600  1. 
per  Annum  for  Counties,  and  300 1.  a  Tear  for  Cities  and  Bo- 
roughs. A  Proviiion  wholly  new  in  th^  Conftitution  of  this 
Country. 

In  the  fame  Seflion,  cap.  10.  it  was  enacted,  That  no  Poft- 
mafter  or  Port- mafter- General,  or  his  or  their  Deputy  or  Depu- 
ties, or  any  Perfon  employed  by  or  wider  him  or  them,  in  the  re- 
ceiving, collecting  0/-  managing  the  Revenue  of  the  Port-Office, 
jhculd  in  any  Manner  whatfoever  perfuade  or  diffuade  any  Voter  for 
Members  to  ferve  in  Parliament,  under  the  Penalty  of  1 00  1,  and 
of  Dif  qualification,  Difability,  and  Incapacity  of  ever  bearings 
or  executing  any  Office  or  Place  of  Trujl  whatfoever  under  the 
Crown. 

In  the  10th  Anna,  cap.  23.  an  Act  was  pafTed  for  the  more 
tffeclual  preventing  fraudulent  Conveyances,  in  order  to  multiply 
Votes  for  electing t  Knights  of  the  Shire  to  ferve  in  Parliament^ 
providing  againjt  this  Evil  by  an  Oath,  and  inflicling  the  Penalty 
of  Perjury  upon  the  Perfon,  either  fuborning  or  taking  that  Oath 
falfely. 

In  the  12th  of  the  fame  Reign,  cap.  5.  there  was  an  Ac!  of 
the  fame  Nature,  for  the  better  regulating  the  Eleclions  in  Scot- 
Ian  d. 

And  in  the  fame  Seffion,  Stat.  1.  cap.  15.  the  Ad  concerning 
double  Returns,  (firil  made,  Anno  7  and  8  Gul.  III.  cap.  4.  for 
feven  Years,  then  continued  as  we  have  obferved  for  eleven. 
Years  more,  in  the  12  William,  cap.  5.)  was  made  perpetual. 

In  the  Firft:  of  George  I.  17 14.  cap.  4.  //  was  Enacled,  that 
no  Perfon  /hall  be  hereafter  naturalized,  unlefs  in  the  Bill  exhibited 
for  that  Purpofe,  there  be  a  Claufe  or  particular  Words  inferted  ta 
declare,  that  jucb  Perfon  Jliall  not  thereby  be  enabled  to  be  of  the 
Privy  Council,  or  a  Member  of  either  Houfe  of  Parliament,  or  to 
take  any  Office  or  Place  of  Trujl ,  either  Civil  or  Military,  or  to 
have  any  Grant  of  Lands,  Tenements  or  Hereditaments  from  the 
Crown  to  himfelf,  or  any  other  Perfon  in  Truft  for  him,  and  that 
no  Bill  of  Naturalization  jhall  be  hereafter  received,  anlefs  fucb 
Clauje  or  Words  be  firjl  inferted  or  contained  therein. 

In  the  firft  of  the  fame  Reign  17  15.  Seel.  2.  cap.  56.  a  far- 
ther Act  was  made,  to  dif  able  any  Perfon  from  being  chofe  a 
Member  of  fitting  or  voting  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  who  has  any 
Pen/ion  for  any  Number  of  Tears  from  the  Crown,  and  the  Penalty 
ef  30 1,  for  every  Day  that  fuch  Member  Jhall  prefume  to  fit  or  vote 
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*n  that  Houfe :  By  which  Act,  the  one  of  the  two  Claufes  before 
mentioned  in  the  Act.  of  the  12th  and  13th  of  William,  which 
was  repealed  by  the  4th  of  Anne,  cap.  8.  was  rgain  reftored. 

In  the  fecond  of  the  prefent  King  1728-9,  the  Bill  for  the 
more  effectual  preventing  Bribery  and  Corruption  in  the  Eleclion  of 
Members  to  ferve  in  Parliament  was  paffed  into  a  Law. 

And  in  the  frjl  SeiTion  of  this  prefent  Parliament,  an  Act 
was  paffedyir  the  farther  Exchfion  of  Placemen  from  being  Mem- 
bers of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  of  which  we  have  already  had  Oc- 
cafion  to  fpeak,  by  which,  after  the  Expiration  or  fooner  Determi- 
nation of  this  prefent  Parliament,  among  others  are  excluded  the 
feven  Commifiioners  of  the  Revenue  in  Ireland,  the  feven  Com- 
mifiioners of  the  Navy  and  of  the  Victualling  Offices,  the  Clerk 
ef  the  Pells,  and  z\\  the  Deputies,  Inferior  OrHcers  and  Clerks  of 
thefe  Commifficns.  and  of  the  Treaiury,  Exchequer,  Pells,  Ad- 
miralty, Secretaries  of  State,  and  Paymafter  of  the  Forces,  or 
of  the  Salt,  or  of  Appeals,  or  of  the  Wine  Licences,  or  of  the 
Stamps,  or  of  Hackney  Coaches,  or  of  Hawkers  and  Peolirs, 
(two  or  three  only  excepted,)  together  with  the  whole  Civil  and 
major  Part  of  the  Military  Eftabliihment  of  Minorca  and  Gibral- 
tar.— This  is  that  Act,  for  which  the  prefent  Adminiftration, 
inftead  of  Thanks,  have  been  repaid  with  the  vilefl  Reproaches  of 
the  Failion,  and  the  molt  cruel  Abu  feof  their  ungrateful  Country. 

In  the  fame  Seffion  palled  that  Claufe  in  the  Bill  for  Mutiny 
and  Dejertion,  for  taking  the  Power  of  billetting  of  Soldiers  in 
the  City  and  Liberty  of  Weftminiter,  out  of  the  Hands  of  the 
High  Conftable  of  that  City,  and  placing  it  with  effectual  Pro- 
vifions  in  the  Hands  of  the  petty  Conflables,  by  which  a  very  great 
Abufe  and  Means  of  Fraud  and  Influence  were  taken  away. 

We  now  come  in  order  of  time  to  the  laft  Seffion  of  this 
Parliament,  vuhen  the  Pot- Act,  [which  was,  in  effeel,  an  arbi- 
trary Tax,  at  the  Will  and  under  the  Direclion  of  the  Excife,) 
was  repealed. 

And  laftly  an  Act  was  palfed  for  the  further  Security  of  the 
Freedom  of  Election  in  that  Part  of  Great  Britain  called  Scot- 
land.— The  four  laft  Acts  here  mentioned  have  been  gained 
fince  the  Removal  of  the  late  Minifter,  and  in  little  more  than 
the  Space  of  one  Year  ;  yet  are  the  People  taught  to  believe, 
that  they  havegained  nothing. — 2fiios Deusvultperdere ,dementat. 

The  Reader  will  pardon  this  long  Deduction  of  popular 
Laws,  which  I  have  here  inferted  ;  fuch  a  Review  can  never 
be  tedious  to  any  Man,  who  fincerely  loves  his  Country  ;  and 
I  am  certain  that  the  Recapitulation  of  thofe  extraordinary 
Amendments  of  our  Conftitution,  here  prefented  to  their  View, 
will  greatly  contribute  to  the  Peace  and  Quiet  of  manv  honeft 
Men,  who  in  the  PaiTion  and  Hurry  of  thefe  Times,  have  too 
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inconfiderately  fuffered  themferves  to  be  impofed  upon  by  a 
groundlefs  Clamour  :  without  either  giving  themfelves  time,  or 
Opportunity  to  confider  ferioufly  how  unjuft  it  is. 

For  whoever  will  take  the  Pains  to  look  back  upon  the  Con- 
dition of  our  former  Government,  and  will  reflect  as  he  ought 
to  do  upon  thefe  Laws,  and  Acquifitions  (and  many  more 
there  are,  all  tending  in  fome  Degree  to  the  fame  Improve- 
ment) and  any  Man,  who  will  weigh  what  we  have  already 
explained  as  to  the  Power  of  the  Crown  in  its  Civil  Lift,  in 
its  Employ?nents,  or  in  its  Prerogative,  if  he  really  means  no- 
thing but  to  preferve  this  Constitution,  muft  con fefs  that  the 
Liberty  and  Property  of  this  Nation,  never  flood  in  any  Period 
of  Time,  upon  fo  ftrong  a  Balis,  repaired  in  every  Breach 
that  Time  had  made,  fortified  with  additional  Pillars  of  pro- 
digious Security,,  and  every  Day  encreafing  in  Solidity  by  the 
Effect  of  Laws,  which  from  the  Courfe  of  Time  and  Nature 
muft  take  Place  in  a  few  Years. 

From  thefe  Reflections  it  does  really  appear,  that  Men  be- 
tray their  Ignorance  in  the  raoft  grofs  Manner,  when  they  talk 
in  that  unmeaning  Cant,  of  the  Neceflity  of  bringing  back  our 
Conftitution  to  its  firft  Principles,  fo  much  the  Fafhion  in  thefe 
Times  ;  for  I  may  defy  the  ableft  Man  in  England  fairly  to 
give  the  Inftance  of  any  Period  in  this  Government,  where 
the  Power  of  the  Crown  ftood  upon  lower,  or  the  Liberty  of  the 
Subjeff  upon  higher  Ground  than  it  does  at  this  Day. 

Men  cannot  deny,  that  Prerogative  was  reduced,  and  the 
Covjlitution  rejlored  by  the  Revolution  ;  they  will  not  venture 
to  do  this,  becaufe  the  Falfhood  would  be  too  glaring,  but 
they  have  taught  the  People  to  think,  that  all  thefe  Amend- 
ments of  the  Letter  of  our  Conftitution  (if  I  may  fo  exprefs 
it)  are  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  Increafe  of  Influence  in  the 
Crown,  from  additional  Revenues,  and  additional  Employ- 
merits,  fince  that  Time.  The  Fact  is  totally  the  Reverfe, 
as  we  have  feen. — Half  the  Guards  and  Provifions  for  the  Li- 
berty of  the  Subject  have  been  acquired  long  fince  that  Period  ; 
every  Reign,  and  almoft  every  Parliament  have  made  Additions 
to  the  Privileges  of  the  People;  infomuch  that  the  People  would 
be  manifeftLofers,  were  they  to  exxhange  their  Conftitution  for 
what  it  was  at  any  one  Inftantof  Time,  previous  even  to  the  laft 
Seffion  of  Parliament :  And  this  would  be  more  or  lefs  the  Cafe, 
were  they  to  go  back  from  Year  to  Year,  from  this  prefent 
Year  1743,  to  1066  the  ^Eraof  the  Conqueft. 

"This  Revenue  of  the  Crown,  which  they  magnify  fo  much, 
is  demon ftrated  to  be  lefs  capable  in  all  Considerations  to  an- 
fwer  corrupt  Purpofes,  than  it  was  formerly  i  and  we  have  al- 
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fcady,  as  it  fhould  feem,  all  the  Laws,  that  the  Wifdom  of  Man 
can  invent,  to  leffen  itsOpeiation  in  that  way. — If  thefe  Laws 
are  not  effectual,,  there  is  too  much  Reafon  to  fear  that  the  Re- 
medy is  bevond  the  Power  of  Law,  and  that  the  Evil  muff  arife 
from  the  Ambition,  which  is  incident  to  the  Nature  of  all  po- 
pular Governments,  and  to  the  Opulence  of  this  Country, 
which  Circumflances,  coveted  by  all  Nations,  and  dehrable  as 
they  juftly  are  upon  the  whole,  were  never  tree  from  Incon- 
veniencies  of  this  kind  ;  have  conftantly  debauched  the  Morals 
of  every  People  ;  and  introduced  Corruption,  in  fome  degree, 
wherever  they  exifted. 

Tbofe  Employments  faid  to  be  fo  much  encreafed  fince  the 
Revolution,  are  actually  cut  ofF  from  their  Influence  upon  the 
Conftitution,  as  far  as  written  Laws  can  do  it,  in  innumerable 
Inftances. — Since  the  5th  of  William  and  Alary,  1694,  no 
new  Employment  in  the  Revenue  can  be  held  by  any  Member 
of  the  Houfe  of  Commons ;  fince  the  4th  of  Anne,  1705,  no 
new  Employment  whatfoever,  excepting  in  the  Navy  or  the 
Army.  Some  with  very  good  Intentions  wifh  thefe  military 
Offices  to  be  excluded  too. — But  this  Opinion  is  full  of  Danger, 
for  whofoever  lives  to  fee  them  totally  excepted  likewife,  can 
rationally  expect  nothing  but  a  military  Government. — We 
have  therefore  gained  a  Guard  againft  any  Encreafe  of  this  Evil 
in  future,  very  near  as  far  as  it  can  be  prudently  dcfired. — The 
Cujioms,  Excife,  PoJt-OJpce,  and  a  Multitude  of  other  Civil 
Officers,  which  exiiied  long  before  the  Revolution,  (and  not,  as 
it  is  falfely  conceived,)  of  later  Iniiitution ,  have  been  alio  weeded 
out  of  Parliament. 

It  is  therefore  an  abominable  Impofition  upon  Mankind  to 
jniinuate  this  Doctrine,  neither  are  the  Means  of  Influence 
equal,  nor  do  the  Laws  permit  it  to  be  exerted,  though  the 
Means  did  actually  exift. 

If  any  thing  more  or  better  can  be  devifed  to  render  our 
Conftitution  yet  more  pure,  that  Man  would  be  very  difhoneft, 
who  would  not  endeavour  to  attain  it, — but  every  Quack  Re- 
ceipt is  not  a  Remedy.  The  Cure  muff  be  chiefly  looked  for 
in  the  Virtue  of  the  People,  and  much  Help  it  might  receive  from 
thofe,  who  bellow  loudeft  againft  Corruption,  if  they  would  re- 
fufe  to  pay  its  Wages  at  their  own  Elections ;  the  Woman  once 
vitiated  by  one  Man,  will  become  an  eafy  Proftitute  to  any 
other  ;  and  the  Countryman  corrupted  by  the  Bribe  of  a  Pa- 
ir id,  will  undoubtedly  make  no  Scruple  afterwards  to  fell  his 
Vote  to  any  Miniflerial  Hireling. 

What  I  have  faid  upon  thefe  Heads,  is  not  intended  to  de- 
ter any  honeir.  and  well  confidered  Attempts  for  any  farther 
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Amendments  in  our  Conftitution,  if  they  can  be  made  ;  but  it 
is  intended  and  ought  juftly  to  have  its  Effect  fo  far  as  to  con- 
vince the  Public!;,  that  they  are  deceived,  that  their  Condition 
is  (whatever  Imperfections  ftill  remain)  in  fact  infinitely  more 
fecure  than  it  ever  was  iince  we  have  been  a  Nation  ;  and  that 
therefore  the  Impatience  expreiTcd  by  fuch  Numbers  is  extrava- 
gant, and  muft  appear  altogether  unaccountable  to  every  think- 
ing Man. — Nor  is  it  for  this  Reafon  eafy  for  any  Man,  the  beft 
intentioned  to  the  People,  to  comply  with  the  Humour  of  thefe 
Times,  becaufe  it  is  impoffible  to  know  what  they  would  be  at, 
what  would  content  them,  or  what  would  be  the  Limits  they 
would  prefcribe  to  their  Demands. — Nor  can  this  be  known,  nor 
can  they  be  trufled,  fo  long  as  they  found  their  Opinions  upon 
falfe  Facts,  and  Doctrines  fo  erroneous,  as  fo  evidently  thefe 
appear  to  be.  I  mean  not  to  juftify  any  Faults,  that  have  been,. 
or  may  be  committed  in  the  Conduct  of  our  Affairs ;  but  I  mean 
to  moderate  that  Paflion,  which  mifguides  them  in  their  Rea- 
fonings  upon  it,  which  hurries  them  into  fuch  Expectations  and 
Refentments,  as  muft  deftroy  the  very  Blefiings  they  enjoy, 
by  grafping  after  more  than  it  is  their  real  Intereft  to  have  :  It 
muft  be  carried  in  Remembrance,  that  our  Con/iitution  is  a  Mo~ 
narchy,  and  though  limited,  yet  that  the  Creivn  muft  he  permitted 
a  conjiderable  Share  of  Power ,  without  which  our  Government r 
whatever  zve  may  afterivards  think  Jit  to  call  it,  will  become  of  an' 
ether  Species,  a  Species  which  certainly  zve  are  not  fitted  for,  iuhichr 
as  in  former  Times,  we  jhould  fnjfer  all  the  Evils  of  Confufion  in 
attempting  to  procure ;  and  which ,  when  procured,  we  never  Jhould 
he  able  to  maintain. 

Sitting  down  therefore  with  Minds  grateful  and  fenfible  of 
the  very  great  Advantages  we  now  enjoy  beyond  what  our 
Forefathers  ever  knew,  let  us  ftill  entertain  all  reafonable  Views 
or  further  Benefit,  but  without  Prejudice  or  Poffion ;  let  us  cor- 
rect the  Faults,  or  even  amend  the  Defects  of  Government,  in 
all  Cafes  where  they  are  real,  and  not  imaginary,  where  the 
Circumftance  of  Time  will  naffer  it,  when  we  have  the  Power 
to  do  it,  and  when  no  worfe  Inconveniencies  would  follow  from 
it. —  But  let  us  not  mcafure  thefe  Faults  or  Defects  by  the  Cla- 
mours of  a  Faction  ;  let  us  confider,  that  the  Eye  of  Gppofition 
magnifies  every  Mite  of  Power,  as  much  as  the  Eye  of  Power 
diminifnes  every  Object  of  popular  Complaint.  Let  us  therefore, 
when  we  enter  upon  this  Work,  engage  in  it  with  Moderation, 
and  with  a  candid  and  wife  Reflection,  that  nothing  human  can 
be  perfect,  that  Men  will  have  their  Faults  as  long  as  they  are 
Men  ;  that  we  muft  in  Government,  as  well  as  in  other  Things, 
|%ke  the  Evil  with  the  Good ;  and  that  that  Nation  is  happy 
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upon  the  whole,  where  the  latter  far  exceeds  the  former  ;  this 
we  may  fafely  pronounce  of  the  State  in  which  we  live,  *  Vitia, 
erunt  donee  homines ,  fed  neqne  h&c  contznua,  &  meliotum  inter- 
ventu  fenfantur :  —  In  this  State  of  things,  in  fuch  a  critical  Si- 
tuation of  Affairs  abroad,  in  fuch  a  Ferment  of  the  People,  as 
we  have  lately  feen  at  home,  there  can  be  no  Wonder,  that  Men 
of  Senfe  fhould  defire  time  to  confider  ferioufly  what  farther 
Alterations  may  be  made  with  Safety  ;  we  may  certainly  reft  at 
prefent  without  any  immediate  Fear  for  Liberty,  if  not,  it  is 
difficult  to  comprehend  how  our  Anceftors,  who  fell  fo  fhort  of 
us,  as  we  have  fhewn  in  this  refpecl,  preferved  their  own,  or 
delivered  any  down  to  us. —  From  the  Sketch,  that  has  been 
offered  of  the  laft  Place  Bill,  we  fee  that  we  fhall  obtain  in  five 
Years,  and  perhaps  much  fooner,  a  great  additional  Security. 
If  there  be  Truth  in  the  Suggeflions  of  the  Faclion,  that  every 
Member  of  Parliament  poflefled  of  an  Employment,  isbyaffedby 
it,    and  would  act  differently  if  he  had  it  not   (however  falfely 
they  have  reprefented  that  Law,)  it  will  make  a  mighty  Diffe- 
rence in  our  future  Parliaments.    Though  this  fliort  Period  may 
be  thought  long,  by  the  Members  of  a  Faclion,  to  wait  for  a 
Turn  of  Affairs,  that  may  bring  them  into  Office,  it  cannot  be 
thought  long,  by  any  honed  and  difinterefted  Man,  to  wait  for 
the  Benefit  of  this  Conftitutional  Alteration. — Such  a  Man  will 
confider,  that  Excejs  in  Regulations  of  this  kind,  brings  equal 
Danger  on  the  one  hand,  as  Imperfection  might  in  Time  produce 
upon  the  other. — Such  a  Man  would  be  unwilling  to  act  pre- 
cipitately in  a  Matter  of  this  Moment,  would  proceed  by  De- 
grees, would  defire  to  experience  the  Effect  of  every  one  Law 
of  this  Nature,  before  he  ventured  to  promote  another. —  Such 
a  Man  will  attach  himfelf  neither  to  the  Regal,  nor  to  the  Po- 
pular Power. — He  will  fix  his  Attention  fokly  to  maintain  the 
true  Balance  of  this  Government. —  He  will  be  neither  moved 
by  Difappointments  from  the  Crown,  nor  by  Abufes  from  the 
People.  —  He  will  act  refolutely  with  either,  when   they  are 
right. —  He  will  oppefe  both  vigoroufly,  in  their  Turns,  when 
they  are  wrong.  —  His  fole  View  in  Power,  or  out  of  Power, 
will  be  the  Good  of  his  Country. — Plis  Study  will  be,  to  fup- 
port  the  Crown,  without  flattering  the  Prince. —  And  he  will 
confider  more  the  real  Service  of  the  People,  than  their  giddy 
Approbation.  —  Fie  will  neither  be  fettered  by  general  Maxims, 
nor  tied  to  any  chimerical  Syfcem,  but  will  be  governed  by  Times 
and  Circumstances,   of  which  he  will  endeavour  faithfully  to 
make  the  beft  Advantage  for  the  Publick.  —  Such  a  Man  is  a 
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true  Patriot,  whofe  Fate  it  will  fometimes  be,  to  appear  in  the 
vulgar  Apprehenfion  unfteady,  when  he  is  moft  conftant,  and 
inconfiftent  when  he  is  moft  confiftent.  This  muft  often  be  the 
Cafe  in  thofe  Countries,  where  Characters  are  won  or  loft  by 
Party  rather  than  by  Principle:  And  fuch  is  undoubtedly  the 
Cafe  of  this  Country  in  which  we  live. 

It  is  now  time  to  think  of  drawing  towards  a  Conclufion  of 
this  Paper,  which  has  fwelled  to  a  greater  Size  than  is  common 
in  Works  of  this  kind,  but  which  the  Nature  of  the  Thing, 
and  the  great  Field  of  Matter  I  have  been  obliged  to  travel 
through  have  rendered  unavoidable.    Many  Suggeftions  and  fal- 
lacious Reafonings  have  been  parted  upon  the  Publick  in  thefe 
confufed  Times,  of  which  even  yet  I  have  taken  no  Notice. — 
But  I  have  obferved  upon  thofe  of  moft  Importance,  and  it 
would  be  not  only  endlefs,  but  abfurd,  to  attempt  an  Anfwer 
to  all  thofe  Points,  upon  which  the  fimple  Part  of  the  People 
have  been  lately  entertained. — Perhaps  I  have  rather  gone  too 
far  in  this  Attempt  already  in  fome  Refpe&s;  for  it  is  very  ob- 
vious, that  the  greater  Part  of  the  Arguments  employed  by  the 
Faclion  againft  whom  I  write  are  of  a  Nature,  which  renders 
them  of  all  others  the  moft  u  nanfwerable, — they  have  the  Property 
which  a  great  Author  afcribes  to  Nonfenfe, — Nonfenfe,  fays  he, 
Jlands  upon  its  own  Bafts,  like  a  Rock  of  Adamant ; — there  is  m 
Place  about  it  weaker  than  another,— the  Major  and  the  Minor  are 
ef  equal  Strength.— Its  Queflions  admit  of  no  Reply,  and  its  AJfer- 
tions  are  not  to  be  invalidated;  if  it  affirms  any  thing  you  cannot 
lay  hold  of  it  \  or  if  it  denies,  you  cannot  confute  it : — In  a  wordy 
there  are  greater  Intricacies  in  an  elaborate  and  well  written  Piece 
of 'Nonfenfe,  than  in  the  moji  profound  Trail  of  School- Divinity.— 
Such  are  the  Productions  of  the  Faclion  of  this  Time  ;  and  the 
fame  Author  obferves,  that  of  this  Nature  have  always  been 
the  Productions  of  the  fame  Men ;  nor  can  we  form  by  any 
more  unerring  Ruls  our  firftSufpicions  of  the  Nature  of  any  Fac- 
tion in  this  Country :  a  Jacobite  Faclion,  or  a  Tory  Party  (which 
as  we  have  fully  fhewn  before,  is  by  unavoidable  Fatality  al- 
ways led  by  Jacobites,  whether  they  know  it  or  not)  eternally 
hath,  doth,  will,  and  mujl  fight  in  Entrenchments  of  this  kind. 

The  prefent  Faclion,  from  hence  at  firft  naturally  fufpecled, 
has  at  length  been  fully  detected,  by  all  their  Endeavours  to  pre- 
ferve  France,  to  facrifice  the  Houfe  of  Aujlria,  and  to  poifon 
the  Principles  of  the  People  to  the  Proteftant  Succeffion,  and 
to  the  Family  now  upon  theThrone,  by  the  Arts  ufed  to  inflame 
the  People,  which  have  been  the  fame  that  were  ever  ufed  by  the 
fame  Faclion,  and  by  the  Tendency  of  every  Point  with  which 
they  goad  the  People  Qj)  tq  Diicojatcntand  DLflatisfadtion ;  which 
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Points  incontrovertibly  appear,  when  viewed  in  a  true  Light, 
to  coniift  in  thefe  three  Heads  ;  I .  TheDcJlruclion  of  the  Whigs, 
and  the  Elevation  of  the  Jacobite  Intereft  under  the  fpccious  Name 
a/' Tories;  2.  The  Expulfwi  of  the  prefent  Royal  Family  j  3. 
The  Change  of  the  Constitution  of  this  Kingdom.  As  this  is  un- 
deniably evinced  by  the  Deduction  of  their  Conducl,  and  the 
Examination  of  their  Principles,  and  the  Evidence  of  the  Fails 
contained  in  the  preceeding  Pages,  every  Man  or  Honefty  will 
think  me  warranted  in  this  Undertaking  to  maintain,  and  eve- 
ry Man  of  Senfe  will  know,  that  I  have  funiciently  maintained 
that  Proportion,  which  I  laid  down  in  the  Beginning  of  thefe 
Papers,  as  my  principal  Point  to  prove,  viz.  That  the  Oppoft- 
tion  of  this  Time  is  not  an  Oppofition,  but  a  Faction  5  and  that 
cf  the  mojl  dangerous  kind  to  this  Nation. 

And  now  the  Heads  of  the  Faclion  for  their  laft  Refource  will 
feek  to  fhelter,  and  will  throw  themfelves  among  that  general 
Herd,  whom  they  for  a  while  have  led,  but  they  will  find  no 
Protection  there,  they  are  tingled  out ;  the  Reft  will  fee  whom 
we  have  marked,  will  feparate,  and  retire  from  the  Society  of 
thofe,  with  whom  they  can  aflbciate  no  longer,  without  the 
utmoft  Danger. 

We  make  no  Doubt,  that  they  will  labour  to  revive  the  falfe 
Opinion,  that  the  Principles  of  their  Faction  are  not  to  be  ap- 
prehended ;  it  is  the  conftant  publick  Topic  of  Difcourfe  with 
Jacobites,  that  there  is  not  a  Jacobite  in  England.  But  they 
have  opened  themfelves  too  far,  their  Views  have  been  too  gla- 
ring, they  have  unmafked  too  foon,  and  it  avails  nothing  for 
a  Man  to  deny  the  Name,  while  he  purfues  the  Thing  ;  it  will 
be  hard  to  convince  a  rational  Being,  that  a  Party,  driving  at 
this  furious  Rate,  as  we  have  (cen,  in  fuch  a  Road,  can  have  any 
other  View ;  were  it  for  Preferment  and  Employments  onlv, 
it  is  a  villainous  Purfuit  when  followed  by  thefe  means,  and 
without  enquiring  who  are  the  Men,  how  many,  that  are  ac- 
tuated by  the  firfl,  or  that  concur  on  Account  of  the  fecond 
View,  it  is  fully  fufHcient  for  the  Publick, "that  the  Conduct 
©f  the  Faclion  manifestly  leads  to  this  fatal  End, 

But  at  the  fame  time  that  we  fay  this  juftly  of  the  general 
Tendency  of  the  prefent  Oppofition,  it  would  be  highly  unjuft 
to  make  no  Diitin£tion,  or  to  charge  the  Bulk  of  thofe  Indivi- 
duals, of  which  this  Faclion  has  been  hitherto  compofed,  with 
the  fame  Principles. — We  do  it  not  j — we  are  very  fenlible  that 
different  Motives  of  Difcontent,  and  even  of  miitaken  Honfty, 
have  certainly  drawn  in  many  well-meaning  Men  to  affociate 
ivith  them.  Yet  I  rnuft  freely  fay  thus  much  even  of  thefe,  and 
of  all  vvho.  are  concerned  with  them,  that  though  they  may 
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efcape  the  Depth  of  Cenfure,  which  is  due  to  thofe  by  whom 
they  are  thus  pitifully  led,  they  are  not  wholly  free  from  Blame, 
in  tampering  with  Government,  without  taking  any  Pains  to 
inform  themfelves ;  and  fome  of  them  are  undoubtedly  guilty  of 
a  Crime,  ftill  much  lefs  to  beexcufed,  viz.  that  of  refigning  their 
Judgments  to  other  Men,  (as  it  is  too  much  the  Cafe  of  all  Par- 
ties) with  a  View  one  Time  or  other,  to  promote  or  advance 
their  private  Interefts  by  it.    The  Corruption  is  equal,  to  aban- 
don the  Will  to  the  Profpe£i  of  Advantage,  as  to  the  PoffeJJlon 
of  it ;  and  it  is  consequently  as  wicked  to  oppofe  for  the  Expec- 
tation^ (though  more  popularly  wicked)  as  to  fupport  Govern- 
ment for  the  prefent  Profit  of  Employments. — God  and  them- 
felves only  know  how  many  of  the  Faftion  are  culpable  in  this.— 
But  let  them  weigh  it  well,  and  whether  the  Danger  to  the 
Publick  is  not  equal  in  both  Cafes.— Others  there  are  who,  from 
want  of  Courage  to  ftand  againft  unjuft  Calumny,  are  dragged 
along,  againft  their  Wills,  by  the  Fury  of  their  Party, — of  thefe 
no  better  can  be  faid,  than  that  they  are  Cowards,  and  do  not 
deferve  the  Name  of  Men. — There  is  yet  another  Clafs,  whofe 
Intereft  in  their  Countries  and  their  Boroughs,  compel  them  to 
flatter  the  heated  Imaginations,  corrupt  Principles,  or  fluctuating 
Humours  of  thofe  they  reprefent  j  but  this,  if  duly  confidered, 
is  as  great  Corruption  as  the  reft,  and  the  Bottom  of  it  is  no- 
thing better  than  unwarrantable  Vanity,  or  a  Preference  of  their 
own  private  Intereft  to  that  of  the  Commonwealth. — And  there 
is  yet  a  fourth  Set  of  Men,  who  by  their  Pride  and  Refentments 
to  the  Crown,,  or  to  the  Adrniniftration,  for  that  want  of  De- 
ference and  Refpect,  which  cannot  be  extended  to  all  who  de- 
ferve it,  and  is  often  expected  by  thofe  who  deferve  it  not,  are 
driven  into  this  Extravagance. — Though  this  is  indeed  that  Evil 
to  which  generous  Spirits  are  the  moft  expofed,  yet  no  confede- 
rate Man  can  think,  that  this,  or  any  Motive  in  the  World, 
can  be  a  fufficient  Excufe  for  any  one  to  concur  in  the  Deftruc- 
tion  of  his  Country. 

If  the  Bulk  of  thofe  who  now  afiociate  with  this  FaSfion  re- 
flect carefully  upon  thefe  Things,  and  if  all  under  thefe  diffe- 
rent Circumftances,  edify  as  they  ought  to  do  by  thefe  Reflec- 
tions, I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  it  will,  in  a  fhort  time, 
make  that  Figure,  which  it  is  the  Wifli  of  every  honeft  Man 
to  fee  it  make.  Leaving  therefore  thefe  Gentlemen  to  their  own 
Reflections,  I  fhall  now  fum  up  what  I  have  chiefly  endeavour- 
ed to  inculcate  in  the  preceding  Pages,  in  a  few  Confiderations, 
which  I  fubmit  to  the  general  Mafs  of  Men 

i.  Whether  the  Avowal  of  Principles,  and  the  Purfuit  of  a 

Conduct  directly  tending  to  ferve}  fave,  and  aggrandize,  and 
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to  divert  the  Attention  cf  the  People  from  the  Danger  of  their 
Eternal  and  Implacable  P^nemy  the  French,  obstructing  all 
Means  for  the  Support,  and  giving  up  the  Balance  of  Power, 
under  Pretences  either  of  Inability,  Inutility,  on  any  Plea 
whatever,  labouring  to  deftroy  the  Faith  of  our  Treaties,  and 
contending  for  the  Defertion  of  our  Allies,  fuggefting  an  abfurd, 
infamous  and  evidently  difp roved  Proportion,  that  we  fight  only 
for  the  Service  of  a  Foreign  Territory,  endeavouring  to  preju- 
dice the  People  againft  the  Whigs,  and  to  poifon  the  whole  Af- 
fections of  the  Nation  to  their  prefent  Prince,  and  to  the  Pro- 
tejlant  Succeffton,  was  not  the  direct  Conduct,  in  all  its  Parts,  of 
a  Jacobite  Faclion,  under  the  delufive  Title  of  a  Tory  Party,  in 
the  Reigns  of  King  JVilliam  and  Queen  Anne  ? 

2.  Let  them  confider,  to  what  Point  they  were  hurried  by 
that  Faclion.  Whether  it  did  not  end  in  the  Prefervation  of 
France,  whom  nothing  elfe  could  hare  then  faved,  and  in  the 
Confufion  of  their  own  Country,  which  nothing  lefs  than  the 
Providence  of  God  could  have  afterwards  preferved  ;  Whether 
the  Fruits  of  the  Blood  of  200,000  Men,  and  of  70  Millions  of 
Money  fpent  in  that  late  long  War,  were  not  caft  away  by  this 
Conduct  of  that  Faclion  ?  Whether  the  Restoration  of  France^ 
has  not  created  30  Millions  of  unneceffary  Expence  fince  that 
Time,  a  Rebellion  which  coft  a  Million  in  the  next  Reign,  the 
Neceffity  of  double  the  Army  in  Times  of  Peace,  that  we  fhould 
otherwise  have  had  Occafion  to  maintain,  and  the  vaft  Expences 
we  mud  now  incur  anew,  to  reduce  within  due  Bounds  the  ex- 
orbitant Power  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon  2 

3.  Whether  there  be  any  other  Way  to  learn  the  Principles 
of  Men,  than  by  comparing  their  former  with  their  prefent 
Conduct,  or  to  judge  of  the  future  Effects  of  their  prefent,  but 
by  the  paft  Confequences  of  their  former  Conduct:  ?  Whether 
the  very  individual  Methods  are  not  now  purfued  by  the  prefent 
Oppofition,  that  were  purfued  by  the  Jacobite  Faclion  of  that 
Time  ?  Whether  therefore  any  Man  who  can  reafon  at  all,  can- 
conclude  the  prefent  Oppofition  (whatever  Pretences  it  may  ufe, 
or  whatever  Title  it  may  bear)  to  be  any  other  than  a  direct  and 
apparent  Faction  of  the  fame  kind  ? 

4.  Whether  the  fame  Tree  muft  not,  by  all  the  Laws  of 
Nature,  conltantly  produce  the  fame  Fruit ;  the  like  Caufes, 
the  like  Effects  ;  and  then  what  muft  be  the  Fruit  and  the  Ef- 
fect of  the  Meafures  of  the  prefent  Faction  ? 

5.  Let  the  Tories  in  particular  (I  fpeak  not  to  thofe  Jaco- 
bites  who  aflume  the  Name,  but  to  thofe  who  are  really  no 
more  than  honeft  and  well-meaning  Men,  and  fuch  in  general 
they  are,  who  have  inherited  that  Appellation,  becaufe  their 
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Parents  were  fuch,  cr  becaufe  of  their  Interefts  in  their  Corpora- 
tions, or  the  Company  they  keep)  let  thefe,  I  fay,  confider,  whe- 
ther they  ever  got  any  Thing  by  joining  with  a  Jacobite  Fac- 
tion, but  Mifery  to  their  Country,  and  Shame  to  themfelves? 
Whether  they  were  ever  led  by  a  "Jacobite  Faction,  but  that  they 
became  their  Dupes  ?  Whether  they  were  ever  engaged  with  a 
Jacobite  Faclion,  but  they  were  brought  to  repent,  and  forced 
to  recant  at  laft  ?  Whether  they  ever  knew  their  Men,  or  faw 
their  Danger,  till  it  was  almoft  too  late  to  repent,  and  ufelefs  to 
recant  ?  Whether  they  have  not  ever  been  carried  away  by 
Names  inftead  of  Things  ?  And  whether  the  Cry  about  Hanover 
now,  is  not  what  the  Cry  about  the  Church  was  formerly,  raifed 
and  fomented  with  as  little  Reafon,  and  for  the  fame  vile  Pur- 
pofe  ?  Whether  they  have  not  too  much  Honeily  to  fupport  an 
Alliance  with  a  Jacobite  Faclion,  to  its  End  and  Iffue?  Let  them 
reflect,  whether  by  acting  as  they  now  do,  they  put  it  not  out  of 
the  Power  of  their  beft  intentioned  Friends  to  abolifh  thofe  un- 
happy Party-Diftinclions,  which  every  well-meaning  Man  fin- 
cerely  wifhes  to  deftroy  ?  and  which  he  will  fincerely  labour  to 
deftroy  (whenever  their  Moderation  can  make  it  fafe  or  pofiible) 
by  a  juft  and  equal  Advancement  of  Merit,  where-ever  it  is 
found  in  Individuals  among  them  ?  But  let  them  confider  fairly, 
how  apt  they  have  been  on  all  Occafions  to  affociate  with,  and  to 
be  guided  by, Men  of  worfePrinciples,  and  for  this  Reafon, whether 
they  can  expect  it,  while  they  continue  to  unite  with  thefe  Men, 
and  while  they  claim  it  as  a  Party,  which  is  their  prefent  Cafe. 

6.  Let  the  few  Republicans,  and  Whigs,  whofe  Heat,  Paffions 
and  Difappointments  havejieeled  them  into  the  Temper  of  Re- 
Publicans,  confider,  whether  a  Republican,  and  fuch  a  Whig,  when 
in  Alliance  with  a  Jacobite  Faclion,  is  any  thing  elfe,  or  better, 
than  the  Jackall  to  the  Lyon,  with  whom  he  is,  for  a  Time,  al- 
lowed the  Honour  to  hunt,  but  with  whom  he  will  never  be 
permitted  to  divide  the  Prey  ?  Let  them  analyfe  that  Philter, 
they  have  taken  to  ftimulate  this  unnatural  Affection,  and  re- 
flect that  fuch  a  Copulation  can  engender  nothing  but  a  Mon- 
fter. 

Shiale  Portent  urn  neque  Militaris 

Daunia  in  latis  alit  Efculetis  ; 

Nee  Jubce  Tellus  generat. Hor. 

7.  Let  the  honeft  Whigs  confider,  how  often  their  Firmnefs 
and  good  Senfe  have  laved  their  Country,  and  whether  any 
thing  but  Union  among  themfelves  can  do  it  now?  Whether 
particular  Points,  though  moft  undeniably  fuited  to  the  Whig 
Principle,  ought  to  be  purfued,  nay  may  not  even  confiftently 
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be  for  a  Time  oppofed  by  the  Whigs,  in  a  Conjuncture,when  fey  a 
Chain  of  Circumftances,  that  Purfuit  would  not  be  only  vain 
in  itfelf,  but  tend  to  deftroy  the  Whig  Inter eji  ?  —Whether  the 
Support  of  that  ought  not  to  be  the  primary  Confideration  r  And 
whether  the  gaining  a  few  popular  Laws  (were  this  even  certain- 
ly the  Cafe)  at  the  Expence  of  that,  would  be  for  the  Benefit  of 
this  Country  ?  Whether  the  popular  Laws  we  now  have,  or  thofe 
we  might  perhaps  acquire,  could  be  long  preferved  after  the  Ru- 
in of  that  Intei  eft?  Whether  therefore  it  is  not  below  the  Un- 
derftanding  of  a  Whig,  to  drop  the  Sub/lance  in  this  manner  for 
the  Shadow  ?  Whether  for  this  Reafcn  it  is  not  more  prudent  to 
content  ourfelves  awhile  with  what  we  have  already,  and  to 
wait  a  fafer  Opportunity  to  exert  ourfelves  for  the  farther  Im- 
provement of  our  Conftitution  ?  Whether  we  fliould  net  make 
a  foolifh  Bargain  for  our  Country,  if  while  we  were  hunting 
after  fome  feemingly  convenient,  but  yet  (after  all)  precarious 
Advantages  at  home,  we  fliould  fuffer  a  Foreign  Power  infenfibly 
to  become  our  Mafter?  Or  while  we  were  too  paftionately  en- 
gaged in  pufhing  for  the  farther  Advancement  of  our  Liberty, 
we  mould  rafhly  throw  our  Government  into  the  Hands  of  a 
.Family,  who  muft  in  all  Probability  deftroy  it,  or  gradually 
wreft  the  Scepter  out  of  that  Line,  which  is  demonftrably  moft 
likely  to  preferve  it  ? — Whether  therefore  it  is  notour  Bufinefs, 
in  our  prefent  Situation,  to  fettle  and  confolidate  our  Govern- 
ment, which  has  been  not  a  little  fhaken  in  the  Tempeft  of  the 
late  Times,  than  (before  that  is  done)  to  run  any  new  Rifque, 
in  attempting  to  be  better  than  well? 

8.  Let  the  Publick  confider  fairly,  whether  every  one  of  thofe 
Points,  upon  which  they  have  been  of  late  fo  furioufly  inflam- 
ed, are  not  wilfully  and  wickedly  mifreprefented,  and  already 
proved,  by  the  Event,  to  be  notorioufly  falfe  in  every  Inftance  I 
—  -As  to  the  Refufal  of  the  He/Jims  to  march, ---the  Inability  of 
the  Hanoverians  to  act,— the  Acceffion  of  the  Dutch,-— the  In- 
fidelity of  the  King  of  Sardinia,— the  unjuft  Reflections  on  the 
King,  as  not  intending  to  afiift  in  his  Electoral  Capacity,— -the 
Veto  of  the  King  of  PruJ/ia,--- the  ImpofTibility  of  faving  the 
Queen  of  Hungary,  and  of  refifting  France;— -let  them  reflect, 
to  what  we  fhould  have  been  reduced,  if  we  had  followed  the 
Advice  of  the  Faclion,  and  then  refolve,  whether  they  can  follow 
them  any  longer,  without  Ignominy  to  themfelves,  and  Deftruc- 
tion  to  their  Country  ? 

9.  Let  the  Popular  Intereft  confider,  as  to  all  their  Popular 
Purfuits,  what  was  their  Original  View  in  Oppofition  ?  with 
what  they  would  have  been  contented,  and  for  what  they  would 
have  willingly  compounded  a  little  time  ago  ?  And  if  their  Ex- 
pectations 
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pectations  are  to  grow  with  their  Succefs,  how  they  can  ever 
be  contented  ?  Whether  they  have  not  got  the  End  ?  and  if 
they  have,  whether  it  is  not  Folly  to  purfue  the  Means  ?  Whe- 
ther if  the  Power  of  the  Crown,  and  of  the  Lords,  were  greatly 
lefs,  the  Commons  could  be  long  without  engrailing  all  ?  Let 
them  examine,  whether  it  is  not  their  Nature,  and  that  of  every 
People,  to  rife  in  their  Demands  for  Power,  as  they  encreafe 
in  it  ?  Whether,  if  they  had  as  much  more,  as  fome  very  ho- 
neftly,  though  very  inconfiderately,  contend  for,  they  could 
curb  this  Nature  in  themfelves  ?  and  whether  if  they  had  fo 
much,  and  could  not  curb  it,  the  whole  Legiflature  could  pre- 
vent their  having  all  ?  Whether  their  having  all  would  be  truly 
for  their  Advantage  ?  Whether  in  any  one  Period  of  our  Go- 
vernment they  had  half  fo  much  ?  And  finally  (if  they  can  be 
impartial  and  reafon  fairly)  whether  it  is  not  evident,  that 
their  prefent  Views  and  Difcontents  are  not,  in  fome  meafure, 
owing  to  what  they  have  already  ?  Whether  thofe  Gentlemen, 
who  quitted  the  late  Oppofition,  at  the  Time  they  did  it,  in- 
flead  of  deferting,  have  not  faved  their  Country  ?  Whether 
they  have  not  acted  the  Part  of  a  tender  Phyfician  to  a  fick  Pa- 
tient? Whether,  if  they  have  deceived  the  People,  (as  it  is  called) 
they  have  not  done  it,  becaufe  there  was  no  other  way  to  bring 
them  to  do  that  which  was  neceflary  for  their  Health  ?  And 
whether  the  People  are  not  as  unjuft  to  thefe  Men,  after  what 
has  been  done  by  their  Means,  as  the  Patient  would  be,  who 
after  he  was  cured  of  a  dangerous  Difeafe,  fhould  quarrel  with  his 
Phyfician,  for  having  s;iven  him  too  good  an  Opinion  of  his 
Medicine,  during  the  Time  of  his  Diftemper,  or  ahufe  him  for 
defifting  afterwards  to  prefcribe  the  farther  Ufe  of  it  for  his  daily 
Food. 

10.  Let  them  then  confider  how  they  can  anfvver,  either  to 
God  or  to  their  Country,  that  wicked  and  cruel  Treatment 
they  have  given  to  thofe  true  Patriots,  who  have  flood  their 
Ground,  with  equal  Steadinefs,  againft  the  late  Minifter, 
and  the  prefent  tempefruous  Faction  ;  and  how  they  can  ever 
make  thefe  Men  amends,  for  the  Infults  they  have  receiv- 
ed, for  the  Lofs  of  their  Interefts  in  their  respective  Coun- 
tries, and  the  Foundation  they  have  laid  of  future  Difficul- 
ties they  rnuft  infallibly  hereafter  undergo,  by  the  Revival  of  a 
Failion,  which,  when  once  raffed,  will  never  fail  to  perfecute 
and  in feft  all  honeft  Men  ?  Or  what  Retaliation  is  it  in  their 
Power  to  give  to  thofe,  who  thro'  popular  Credulity,  Folly,  Paf- 
iion  and  Intemperance,  have  endured  that  Loud  of  Infamy  and 
Malice,  which  has  been  caff,  upon  them  with  fuch  unparallelled 
Injuftice,  and  which  a  worthy  Man  would  have  fooner  fubmir- 
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ted  to  Death,  than  have  fuffered  an  Hour,  if  the  Safety  of  his 
Country  and  every  thing,  that  was  near,  dear  and  valuable  to 
it,  had  not  depended  upon  this  Sacrifice  ? 

II.  Let  the  People  confider,  (and  they  will  confider  it,  if 
they  have  any  Remorfe  in  the  Compofition  of  their  Souls,)  how 
they  ought  to  blufh  at  the  bafe  Encouragement  they  have  given 
to  the  perfunal  Abufe  of  his  Majefty  ;  who  inftead  of  liftning  to 
the  infidious  Offers  of  France^  as  fome  other  great  Electors  of 
the  Empire  have  done,  and  inflead  of  projecting  any  Advantage 
to  his  Foreign  Dominions,  which  he  might  have  greatly  encreafed 
out  of  the  Spoil  of  the  Houfe  of  Jujlria,  if  he  would  have 
bafely  concurred  to  its  Deftru&ion  ;  and  which,  (notwithftand- 
ing  ail  the  impudent  AfTerrions  of  the  Faftion,)  there  is  no 
Profpeu:  of  his  being  able  to  encreafe  any  other  way,  hath  put 
himfelf  to  a  very  great  Expence,  from  the  very  Commence- 
ment of  the  prefent  Confuiions  of  Europe,  and  cxpofed  thofe 
Dominions  to  the  utmoft  Hazard  with  no  other  View,  but  to 
maintain  the  Caufe  of  Juftice,  the  Ballance  of  Power,  and  the 
Intereft  cf  Great  Britain.  Let  them  inform  themfelves  ;  let 
them  examine  the  Situation  of  his  Countries,  the  Power,  Views, 
Titles  and  Interefts  of  all  his  Neighbours  ;  and  let  them  point 
out  one  fingle  Spot  of  Ground,  that  it  is  poffible  for  him,  in 
the  Nature  of  Things,  to  acquire  in  addition  to  his  Electoral 
Dominions,  by  the  IfTue  of  this  Contcft.— And  let  them  after- 
wards refiecl:  how  fcandalous  beyond  all  Meafure,  it  has  been  to 
convert  that  very  Hazard,  and  the  Difficulties  into  which  he  and 
his  Electorate  have  been  lately  brought,  by  his  Attachment  to 
the  fole  Intereft  of  this  Country,  into  the  wicked  Pretence,  that 
his  Tendernefs  to  thofe  Dominions,  which  he  fo  freely  ventur-* 
ed,  has  been  the  Caufe  of  the  War,  and  the  Motive  of  his  gene- 
rous Conducl.  Let  them  then  generoufly  and  honeftly  acknow- 
ledge, how  ungratefully  and  wickedly  they  have  concurred,  upon 
Grounds  fo  utterly  falfe,  to  alienate  the  AfFecTtion  of  the  Nation, 
from  the  Perfon  and  Family  of  a  Prince,  who  has  facrificed  every 
private  Intereft  to  the  Intel  efts  of  Great  Britain, ---who  has  fup- 
ported  his  Ally  with  that  Steadinefs,  Sincerity,  and  good  Faith, 
which  would  have  rendered  a  private  Man  an  Ornament  to  the 
Society  in  which  he  lived,— who,  in  this  Juft,  and  Neceflary 
Caufe,  has  expofed  his  Perfon  to  the  Dangers  of  War,  as  much 
as  the  meanefr  private  Soldier  in  his  Armies,— -and  is  now  at 
the  Head  of  his  Troops,  in  a  Foreign  Country,  animating  the 
Courage  of  the  Britijh  Nation,  and  reftoring  the  Antient  Glory 
of  the  Royal  Race  of  Plantagenets,  from  which  he  isdefcended, 
the  braveft  Line  of  Princes  that  ever  fat  upon  the  Throne  of 
any  Nation. 
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12.  Let  them  reflect,  upon  their  Ingratitude  to  Providence, 
and  their  more  than  Jewijh  Obftinacy,  and  Hardnefs  of  Heart, 
in  the  Infenfibility  {hewn  by  fo  many  upon  the  great  Deliverance 
they  have  lately  had,  in  their  Efcape  from  the  imminent  Dan- 
gers threatned  to  the  Liberties  of  the  whole  World,  and  in  the 
miraculous  Turn  that  has  appeared  in  our  Favour  fince  the  late 
Change  of  the  Ad  mini  fixation. 

13.  Let  them  confider,  that  if  we  improve  thefe  Advantages  as 
we  ought,  we  have  now  a  Confederacy  formed  (with  farther 
Profpects  of  additional  Aid)  confifting  of  above  300,000  of  the 
beft  Troops  in  Europe  ;  that  we  come  frefh  into  the  Quarrel ; 
that  France,  by  the  entire  Ruin  of  the  Emperor,  is  left  with- 
out Allies,  reduced,  by  a  Series  of  ill  Succefs,  and  unfortunate 
Events,  to  the  loweft  Degree. — And  that  therefore,  if  we  follow 
the  Blow,  we  have  the  fuireft  Expectation,  not  only  to  get  out 
of  the  Difficulties,  which  we  had  lately  io  much  Reafon  to  think 
would  prove  our  Ruin,  but  to  reduce  that  enormous  Power  within 
due  Limits  for  a  long  Time  to  come,  and  that  nothing  but  our 
own  Impatience,  and  the  delufive  Practices  of  a  "Jacobite  Fac- 
tion, can  hinder  us  now,  from  what  they  prevented  once  before 
by  the  fame  individual  Arts,  in  a  parallel  Conjuncture. — In  a 
word,  let  any  Man  lay  his  Hand  upon  his  Heart,  and  fay  whe- 
ther he  thinks  we  are  never  to  expect,  or  can  always  avoid  a 
War  with  France  ?  And  when  he  has  anfwered  (for  who  cart 
honeftly  or  rationally  anfwer  otherwife)  that  the  Growth  and 
Ambition  of  that  Power,  her  Breach  of  Treaties,  our  Rival- 
fhip  in  Trade,  the  natural  Antipathy  and  Jealoufies  of  the  two 
Nations,  muft  bring  it  unavoidably  upon  us  in  a  fhort  Time, 
though  we  fhould  decline  it  for  the  prefent ;  let  him  then  fay, 
whether  there  can  be  any  Senfe  left  in  the  People  of  England^ 
if  they  are  not  earneftly  defirous  to  enter  into  it,  and  to  pufh  it 
with  the  utmoft  Vigour  now  ?  When  we  can  do  it  with  fo  ma- 
nifeft  Advantage  ?  When  we  Hand  in  a  Situation,  in  which  we 
can  hardly  hope  ever  to  find  ourfelves  again  ?  At  which  we  could 
not  flatter  ourfelves  to  arrive  hereafter,  even  in  three  Cam- 
paigns, attended  with  the  moft  miraculous  Succefs  ? — And  in 
fine,  as  to  the  Method  of  the  War,  whether  any  thing  is  more 
chimerical  than  the  modern  Fancy,  of  engaging  with  France,  by 
our  Maritime  Force  only  ?  Whether  the  Trade  of  England 
would  not  fuffer,  during  the  Continuance  of  fuch  a  War,  as 
much,  if  not  more,  than  the  Trade  of  France  f — Whether 
France  has  not  greater  Refources  without  Trade,  or  during  a 
Sufpenfion  of  Trade,  than  England  ?  Whether  therefore  any 
Diitrefs  that  we  might  create  to  France  by  fuch  a  War,  would 
be  more  than  temporary,  or  could  be  fufficient  to  bring  it  to  a 
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fafe  or  found  Cordufion  ?  Whether  we  can  imagine  effe£tiia!Iy 
or  durably  to  reduce  her,  or  to  fecure  ourfelves  for  any  long 
Continuance  againft  her  Power,  by  any  other  means,  than  by 
difmsmbring  fome  of  her  ill-gotten  Provinces,  and  preventing 
any  farther  Encreafe  of  her  Dominions  upon  the  Continent  ? 
Whether  this  can  be  done  othe<  wife,  than  by  joining  with  her 
Enemies  and  our  Allies  in  a  Land  War  ?  And  if  this  cannot  he 
doneothewife  (whatever  may  be  the  Expenceor  Inconvenience 
of  fuch  an  Undertaking)  whether  it  is  not  Madnefs,  or  fomething 
worf..-,  to  oppofe  its  being  undertaken. 

Should  thefe  Confederations  have  no  Effect  upon  the  Publick 
we  are  a  Nation  doomed  and  devoted  to  Deftru&ion  :   Our  Go- 
vernment will  be  totally  confounded  by  novel,  falfe,  captivating 
and  deceitful  Maxims;  ourConftitution  overwhelmed  and  buried 
in  the  Ruins  of  Facl'ion.     What  Fabrick  the  Enemies  of  this 
Country  may  rebuild,  is  neither  yet  known  to  themfelves  or  me; 
nor  when  this  happy  Form  of  Government,  the  venerable  Work 
of  fo  many  Ages,  (hall  be  no  more  ;  will  it  be  much  worth  the 
while  of  any  Man  among  us  to  regard  ?  Inflead  therefore  of  fo- 
menting every  SubjecT:  of  Uneafinefs,  ungratefully  repining  at 
every  Bleffingand  Advantage,  which  we  fo  vifibly  and  abundantly 
enjoy,    above  all   other  Kingdoms    of  this  habitable  Earth, 
let  us  turn  our  Thoughts  upon  that  immenfe  Wealth,  Power 
and  Dominion,  which  is  flill  in  the  Train  of  Great  Augmen- 
tation ;  upon  that  Conftitutioral  Security,  however  wickedly  mif- 
reprefented,  which  we  ftill,  in  a  high  degree,  enjoy  at  home, 
and  the  Terror,  which  upon  all  juft  Occaficns,  we  are  able  to 
ftrike  through  Foreign  Nations.     Infread  of  dwelling  upon  im- 
probable and  diftant  Dangers,  which  certainly  never  were  fo  far 
removed  from  us,  as  at  this  very  Time,  let  us  reflect  upon  our 
uncommon,  and  almoft  unprefidented  Happinefs.     Inltead  of 
alarming  our  Minds,  and  heating  our  Imaginations  with  the 
Stories  of  Evils  that  have  attended  the  Lofs  of  Liberty  in  other 
Countries,  in  which,  during  the  Courfe  of  the  late  Oppofition, 
we  have  been  fufficiently  inftru&ed,  let  us  for  a  while  apply 
<      relves  to  a  Study   more  neceflary  at  this  Time,  that    of 
tracing  the  true  Caufes,  which  have  brought  this  Lofs  of  Li~ 
berty,  and  thofe  Evils  which  attend  it,  upon  every  People,  who 
once  were,  and  are  now  no  longer  free.     If  we  do  this,  we  (hall 
learn,  that  perfect  Liberty  and  immenfe  Riches,  with  itsconftant 
Attendants,  Licentioufnefs,  Luxury,  an  unbounded  Thirft  after 
Wealth,  a  Want  of  Morals,  and   an  Impatience  of  all  Go- 
vernment and  Difcipline,  inflamed  by  the  Factions  of  private 
Men,  for  their  own  private  Ambition,  cloaked  under  publick 
Pretences,  have  ripened  and  brought  to  Maturity  all  thefe  Mif- 
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chiefs  in  the  World.  Let  us  therefore,  confcious  of  our  Prof- 
perity,  and  fenfible  of  the  Dangers  to  which  we  naturally 
ftandby  that  very  Profperity  expofed,  fly  the  deluilve  Arts  of 
factious  Men,  who  now  endeavour  to  avail  themfelves  of  thefe 
Circumftances,  and  pra&ife  upon  us  in  the  Manner  they  have 
ever  done  in  all  former  Ages :  XJt  imperium  evert  ant  Libert  at  em 
praferunt^  cum  perverterunt  ipfam  aggrediuntur.  Ceterum  Li- 
bert a  5  etfpeciofa  nomina  pnstexnntur.  Nee  quifquam  al'tenum  fer- 
vitium,  et  dominationem  fibi  concupivitt  ut  non  eadem  i/ia  vocabu- 
la  nfurparet.     Tacit.  Hift.  Lib.  4, 
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Page  66.  1.  32.  inftead  of  hateful  at  home  read  and  him/elf  hateful  at 
home.  p.  102.  1.  13.  inftead  oi fruit  lefs  read  fruitful,  p.  132.  1.  40. 
inftead  offalfe  xeadfafe.     Ibid.  1.  41.  inftead  of  Pile  read  Plie. 
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THE 

PREFACE. 


TH  E  proper  handling  of  the  following 
Subjeft  is  a  'fajk  of  much  greater^ 
Difficulty  than  I  at  fir  ft  imagined, 

I  a  m  fenjible  of  many  Defecls  in  thefe 
Sheets  j  but,  as  1  mean  nothing  more  than 
to  open  the  Eyes  of  the  Publick  on  fo  impor- 
tant an  Occafion,  fo  I  have  only  furnijhed 
the  fever al  Hints  that  occur 'd  to  me  j  and 
leave  the  World  to  improve  upon  them  at 
their  Leifure,  and  according  to  their  diffe- 
rent Capacities. 

The   Chief  of  my  Care   was,    that 
Nothing  bad  a  Place   herein,    but  incon- 
testable Facls ;   which,    the  more  they  are 
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enquired  into,  the  clearer  and  brighter  they 
will  appear. 

I  n  defcribing  of  Cape  Breton,  /  chofe 
to  ufe  the  very  Words  of  Pere  Charlevoix, 
and  his  Auhorities,  leafl  it  might  be  cbjetled 
that  I  had  reprefented  Places  and  things 
more  favourably  than  they  are  in  Reality.  \ 
'The  General  Reputation  of  that  Author, 
for  ExaBnefs  and  Veracity,    adds  no  fmall 
Weight  to  that  Part  of  this  Difcour/e  ;  at 
the  fame  time  that  it  indemnifies  me  of  all 
Mifakes  or  Falfehoods  advanced  by  him.     I 
have  only  extracted  fuch  Parts  of  his  Hi/lory 
as  were  mojl  neceffary  to  my  Purpofe  j  and 
even  omitted  many,    which  might  have  en- 
larged  and  embellifoed   this   Performance, 
merely  for  the  fake  of  bringing  the  Whole 
into  as  narrow  a  Compafs  as  might  be. 

I  thought  it,  however,  neceffary  and 
proper  to  introduce  the  Main  Point,  by 
fome  Obfervations,  leading  more  eafily  and 
naturally  to  it.  For  this  Reafon  it  is, 
that  I  have  begun  by  Ji hewing,  in  general, 
the  Title  which  the  European  Nations  have 
to  their  Poffffwns  in  America  :  And,  as 
that  Affair  turns,  or  depends  chief y  upon 
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the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  I  found  it  neceffary 
to  make  an  Extract  of  fuch  Articles  as  re- 
late to  the  Purpofe -,  and  to  remark  upon 
the  J aid  Articles, 

The  Maps  are  taken  from  Bellin,  En- 
gineer  to  the  Marine  of  France  ;  though 
they  differ  greatly  from  all  others  that  have 
been  hitherto  laid  down.  But,  as  his  Ob- 
fervations  are  altogether  taken  from  Char- 
levoix, foy  wherever  there  is  any  material 
"Difference  between  his  Maps  and  our  own3 
it  arifes  probably  from  an  Intention  in  the 
yefuity  to  aj certain  the  Rights  and  Limits 
of  the  French  Nation,  whenever  thofe  Af- 
fairs fiall  hereafter  be  debated \  in  Order  to 
a  Settlement  of  them. 

I  t  will  at  fir  ft  Sight  appear,  that  the 
Stile  is  neither  laboured  nor  fiudied  j  /  am 
rather  appprehenfive  it  may  not,  in  many 
Places,  be  correct  :  But  the  Validity  of  the 
Faffs  is  what  I  chiefly  infift  upon,  and  have 
endeavoured  more  at  being  clear  and  intel- 
ligible, than  florid  and  diffufe,  in  the  Re- 
prefentation  of  them, 

I    AM 
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I  A  m  not  half  Jo  ambitious  of  becoming 
an  Author,  as  defirous,  upon  all  Occafions, 
of  bearing  Tejlimony  to  the  Truth,  and  being 
of  fome  Ufe  to  my  Country,  and  Friends  : 
Tet  I  flatttr  my f elf  that  the  Publick  will 
not  be  difpleafed  to  find  fome  Things  herein 
collected,  which  have  not  hitherto  been  gene- 
rally known,  or  attended  to. 

I  f  cur   Share  of  the  World  reaps  any 
Benefit  from  this  Efay,  all  the  Ends  pro- 
pofed  in  it  by  me,  are  fully  anfwered  •    and 
the  Faults  which  are  found  in  it,  may  pro- 
bably  be  the  Occafion  of  its  being  handled  in 
a  better  a?id  more  correcl  Manner  by  fome 
abler  Pen.     This  would  be  fo  jar  from  giv- 
ing me  the  leaft  Uneafnefs,    that   I  fijould 
truly  rejoice  in  my  having  been  the  happy 
Injlrumcnt  of  Jo  much  Good  to  a  Nation, 
whofe   real  Inter -efts  I  have   at  Heart,    as 
much  as  any  other  Per/on,  of  my  Rank  and 
Station?  in  it. 
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CHAP.     I. 

An  Enquiry  into  the  Title  by  Co?t- 
quejl)  of  the  European  Nations, 
to  their  Pojfejfwns  or  Territories 
in  America. 

IN  treating  of  the  Importance  and  Ad-  Chap, 
vantages <?/*CapeBreton  to  theCrown  I. 
of  England,  I  thought  it  might  not  be 
difagreeable  to  the  Reader,  firft  to  enquire 
into  the  feveral  'Titles  by  'Conqueft,  which 
each  European  Nation  has  to  the  Territories 
it  pofleffes  in  America  :  And  by  fearching 
B  into 
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into  the  Titles  of  that  Nature,  it  appears, 
that  very  few  of  them  deferve  the  Name 
of  Conquefls.  Moft  of  them  are  founded 
The  Manner  upon  bare  Difcoveries,  and  landing  upon 
in  which  mofl  an  unknown  Coaft,  which  was  either  quite 
quefts  in  uninhabited,  or  peopled  with  Savages,  who 
Americawere  upon  the  rlrft  Appearance  of  large  Ships, 
made'  and  of  Men  of  a  different  Complexion,  in 

another  kind  of  Drefs,  and  armed  in  an 
unufual  manner,  generally  fled  from  the 
Shores,  retired  into  the  Mountains,  and 
endeavoured  to  fecure  their  Perfons.  As 
foon  as  their  Backs  were  turned,  the  En- 
terprizer  immediately  landed  at  this  or  that 
Cape,  or  in  one  or  another  Bay,  Creek  or 
River ;  there  let  up  the  Arms  of  his  Coun- 
try, or  a  Pillar  with  an  Infcription  ;  or 
fometimes  both  :  And  thence  he  claimed 
a  Right  to  fuch  or  fuch  a  Part  of  thofe 
Territories.  But  in  many  Cafes,  nothing 
more  was  done ;  and  feveral  Years,  per- 
haps, palled  without  following  the  firfl 
Diicovery,  or  making  any  Settlement  upon 
it.  Nay,  it  frequently  happened,  that 
after  a  Settlement  had  been  made,  it 
came  to  be  deferted  ;  either  becaufe  the 
Place  firft  rix'd  upon,  was  not  proper  for 
it ;  or  becaufe  fome  other  European  Na- 
4  tion 
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tion  drove  the  firft  out  of  it ;  or  laftly;  Chap. 
becaufe  the  Savages  would  no  longer  bear  !• 
the  Encroachments  of  fuch  troubleibme, 
and  generally  cruel,  Interlopers  ;  but  tak- 
ing Courage,  and  entering  into  Alliances 
amongft  themfelves,  they  came  down  in 
Numbers,  and  frequently  made  dreadful 
Havock  amongft  the  New-comers  5  there- 
by regaining  all  that  thefe  Conquerors  had, 
at  great  Expence  of  Men  and  Money,  got 
Pofleffion  of.  But  to  put  this  Matter  in  as 
clear  a  Light  as  may  be,  1  fhall  here  add 
a  fhort  Chronological  Account  of  all  the 
material  Difcoveries  or  Conquefts  (  which 
are  to  our  Purpofe)  made  of  America  by 
the  different  Nations  now  claiming  a  Right 
there.  This  Account  is  taken  chiefly  from 
2,  Book  printed  at  Paris  in  the  Year  1 744, 
by  Pere  Charlevoix,  a  Jefuit,  who  was  a 
Miffionary  in  New  France,  the  Louifiane, 
and  along  the  Banks  of  the  Mijjijfippi 
River. 

1492. 

Christopher  Columbus,   a  Genoefe^ America dif. 
difcovered  the  firft  Land  in  America,  and  covered  by 
took  Pofleffion  of  it  in  the  Name  of  xhtColumbm' 
Crown  of  Cajiile.     This  Difcovery  con- 
B  2  lifted 
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Chap,  fitted  chiefly  in  the  Ifiands  San  Salvador, 
I.         Cuba,  and  St.  Domingo. 

1496. 
Henry  VII.  King  of  England,  granted 
Newfound-    a  Patent  to  John  Cabot,  or  Gabato,  a  Ve- 
land,  byCa-  netian,  and  his  three  Sons,   under  certain 
lata.         "  Conditions,  to  go  and  make  Difcoveries  in 
America.      They   accordingly   difcovered 
Newfoundland  \    a  Part  of  the  Continent 
of  Labrador,  or   Laborador,  as   far   as  to 
55  Degrees  of  Northern  Latitude  -,    and 
brought  four  Savages  with  them  to  Eng- 
land, 

1 501. 

Gulph  of  Columbus    difcovered  the  Cape  and 

Honduras     j3aVj  or  Gulph  of  Honduras,  and  the  Har- 

CBc!h,  °}  °     bour  °f  Porto-Beth. 

1509. 

Jamaica,  by        JoH  N     DE    EsQJJIBEL     made    a    Settlc- 

Pfqmbel.  ment  on  tjie  jf]ancj  0f  Jamaica,  by  the 
Orders  of  Don  Diego  Columbus  (Son  and 
Heir  of  Chrijlopher  Columbus )  at  that 
Time  Admiral  of  the  Indies. 


1511. 
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Chap. 
151 1.  I. 

Diego  Velasquez  took  Poffeflion  o$Cuba,  byVe- 
the  Ifland  of  Cuba  in  the  Name  of  the  ^fque%. 
above-mentioned  Admiral, 

I523- 
John  Verazani,  a  Florentine,  in  the  Florida,  by 
Service   of  Francis  I.    King   of   France,^ crazani- 
made  a  Voyage  to  North  America  -,  and 
the  following  Year  difcovered  Florida. 

1527. 

John  Bermudez,  a  Spaniard,  difcover- Bermudas  h 
ed  an  Ifland,  to  which  he  gave  his  Name,  Bermudez. 
and  which  is  now  known  by  the  Name  of 

Bermudas. 

1535- 
John  Cartier  of  St.  Alalo,    entered  Gulph  of  St. 
a  great  Gulph   or  Bay,  which  he  named  Laurence,  by 
St.  Laurence,  it  being  the  Saint's  Day  of 
that  Name.     He  failed  180  Leagues  up 
the  River  St.  Laurence,    to  a  Village  of 
Savages,  at  the  Foot  of  a  Mountain,  which 
he  called  Mont-Royal ;  and  the  wholelfland 
is,  at  this  Day,  called  Montreal. 

j  556, 
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1556. 
Stephen    Barroug,    an  Englilhman, 

Streights  of    .  t  .  ,    —         t        1      Tv-r       1  ^r  ■ 

H'cigatz,  foM  ieeking  a  railage  by  the  North  to  China, 
Barroug.      difcovered  the  Streights  of  Weigatz,  which 
lye  between  Nova  Zembla,  and  the  Coun- 
try of  the  Samoides. 

*576- 
Forbijher's         S  J  R  Martin  Forbifier    difcovered  the 
Streights,  by  Streights   which   lye  between  Greenland, 

Forbijher.       ^    ft    ^    Ifland    tQ    thg    g^    of  ^ 

They  are  called  Fortifier's  Streights. 

Weft-Frie%e-  The  fame  Perfon  difcovered  the  Land 
land  by  the  0f  Wejl-Friezeland,  and  took  Pofleflion  of 
Jai  it  in  the  Name  of  Elizabeth,   Queen  of 

England. 

J579* 

New  Albion,     Francis  Drake,  an  Englijhman,  dif- 

by  Drake,     covered,    to  the  North  of  California,    a 

Land,  to  which  he  gave  the   Name  of 

New  Albion. 

1583- 

Newfound-        S  i  R  Gilbert   Humphrey  went,    at  the 

land,  by      inflation  of    Secretary    Walfmgham    to 
Humphry  ~  N(Wm 
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Newfoundland,  and  took  Poffeffion  of  it,  C  h  a  p. 
in  the  Name  of  Queen  Elizabeth.     He        *• 
eftablifhed    there    a  Cod-Fifhery.      It  is 
probable  that  he  alfo  difcovered  Part  of 
Acadia ;  having,  as  it  is  faid,  loft  three  of 
his  Ships  on  the  Ifland  of  Sable. 

1584,    1585. 

Arthur    Barlow    v/as   fent  by  Siv  Virginia,  by 
Walter  Raleigh  to  make  Difcovcries  j    and  Barlm. 
landed  at  the  Ifland  Roenoko.     At  his  Re- 
turn he  gave  fo  favourable  an  Account  of 
that  Country,  that  Queen  Elizabeth  named 
it  Virginia,  in  Honour  of  her  Virginity. 

1587- 

John  Davis,    ox  Davids,  difcovered  Davis's 

the  Str eights  known  at  this  Day,  by  his  freights,  by 
Name.     They  lye  between  Greenland  and 
Cumberland  IJland,  and  are  called  Davis's 
Streights. 

1693. 

Sir  Richard  Hawkins  failed  round  the Difcoveries 
World,  and  difcovered,  to  the  South- weft  by  Hawkins. 
of   the  Streights   of   Magellan,    a   large 
Tract  of  Land,  which  extended  on  one 
Side  beyond   the   Streights  de  la  Maire  ; 

and 
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Chap,  and  on   the  other,    as  far  as  over-againft 
I.        the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

1598. 
I/le  of  Sable  The  Marquis  de  la  Roche  procured  a 
and  Ac  a  J}  a,  patent  from  Henry  IV.  of  France,  for  con- 
tinuing the  Difcoveries  formerly  made  by 
"James  Cartier  ;  and  difcovered  the  Ifle  of 
Sable,  and  Part  of  the  Coafts  of  Acadia, 
now  Nova  Scotia. 

1604. 

Canada,  by      Peter  de  Gu ast,  Monfieur  desMonts, 
jlvcral.        and  Samuel  de  Champlain,  Frenchmen,  com- 
pleated  the  Difcovery  of  Acadia,  and  Part 
of  the  South  Coaft  of  Canada. 

1607. 
Chef  apeak-  John  Smith  difcovered  Chefapeak  Bay, 
Bay,  by  and  the  Pouvatan  River  which  falls  into 
it.  He  built  upon  the  River  a  Fort,  which 
is  become  a  City,  and  the  Capital  of  Vir- 
ginia, by  the  Name  of  James-town,  in 
Honour  of  James  I.  King  of  Fngland. 

1609. 
New  York         Henry  Hudson,  after  failing  along  the 
by  Hudfon.    Coalls  of  Virginia  and  New  England,  dis- 
covered,   in  about  40  Degrees  of  North 

Latitude, 
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Latitude,  a  great  Bay,  into  which  a  large  Chap. 
River  empties  itfelf,  which  he  called  Man-  I» 
hatte,  from  the  Name  of  the  Savages  he 
found  there.  This  Captain  was  at  that 
Time  in  the  Service  of  the  Dutch,  who 
were  for  fome  Time  m  PofTeffion  of  that 
Country  :  For  by  them  was  built  the  Town 
of  Manhatte,  and  the  Fort  of  Orange  on 
the  fame  River.  This  Country  now  bears 
the  Name  of  New  Tork. 

Th  e  fame  Hud/on,  and  William  Boffins,  Hudforis 
pufhed  very  far  towards  the  North- Weft  ;  B°y->  h      > 
where  they  difcovered,  the  following  Year,  ' 
thofe  Countries  yet  known  by  their  Names  -,  Baffin?  sB  ay  t 
as  Hud  forts  Bay,  and  Boffins 's  Bay.  y    °^im' 

1611. 
Thomas   Button   difcovered   to  the  Nay  Wales 
North  of  Canada  a  large  Country,    which  ™/*f3£ 
he  called  New  Wales.     He  afterwards  fail-  ton. 
ed   all  over   the  Bay,    which   bears   his 
Name. 

1612. 
James  Hall  difcovered  the  Streights Cockm's 
of  Catkin  to  the  North  of  Canada,  and  ms/rfJjb^ 
65  Degrees  of  North  Latitude. 

C  1631. 
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Alary  land. 


l63I. 

C  A  P  T  A  I  n  James  difcovered  feveral 
ou^-  Lands  to  the  North  of  Hudfon's  Bay.  He 
by  James.  '  called  all  the  Lands  at  the  Entrance  of  the 
Bay  by  the  Name  of  New  South  Wales. 
He  touched  afterwards  at  Cape  Henrietta 
Maria ',  Lord  We  (Ion's  JJland,  Earl  of  Bris- 
tol's JJland,  Sir  Thomas  Roe's  IJland,  Earl  of 
Danhy's  IJland,  and  the  Charkton  IJland ; 
which  laft,  is  in  52  Degrees,  North  Lati- 
tude. 

l633- 
Cecil  Calvert,  Lord  Baltimore,  ha- 
ving obtained  from  King  Charles  I.  of  Eng- 
land, the  Property  of  a  large  Extent  of 
Country,  lying  to  the  North  of  Che/apeak- 
Bay,  between  Virginia  and  Carolina,  fent 
thither  his  Son,  who  this  Year  began  a 
Settlement  there ;  which,  in  Honour  of 
Mary  of  France,  Queen  of  England,  was 
called  Maryland. 

1656. 

Bourdon,  an  Inhabitant  of  New  France 

(being  fent  by  the  Governor  of  the  North) 

entered  Hudfon's  Bay,  and  took  Pofleflion 

of  it3  in  the  Name  of  the  King  of  France. 

1660, 


Hudfon's 
Bay,  by 
Bourdon. 
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1660. 

Charles  II.  King  of  Engla?id,  grant-  £^j. 
ed  to  George  Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle, 
and  to  five  other  Englijh  Lords,  that  Part 
of  Florida  which  extends  from  Virginia, 
to  that  which  is  now  called  New  Georgia. 
They  divided  amongfl:  them  all  that  Coun- 
try, and  called  it  Carolina. 

1667. 

ZACHARIAH    GHILLAM,    an   Englijh*  Rupert's 

man,  having  gone  through  Baffins 's  Bay  to  Q^m'y 
the  height  of  75  Degrees,  came  back 
again,  and  failed  to  the  Bottom  of  Hud- 
fon's  Bay,  entered  a  River,  which  comes 
from  Canada,  and  difcharges  its  felf  into 
the  Bay  :  He  called  it  Rupert's  River.  A 
few  Years  before,  fome  EngliJIj  had  gone 
up  this  River,  as  far  as  the  Lake  Nemifcau, 

1671. 
Charles  Alb  an  el,    a  French  Jefuit, Hudfon's 
and  Monfieur  Denis  de  St.  Simon,  a  Gen-  Bay,  h  ^l- 
tleman  of  Canada,   were  fent  by  the  Go-  * 
vernor-General  of  New.  France  to  pene- 
.trate  into  Hudfon's  Bay  by  a  Way  which 
had  not  yet  been  difcovered  :    And  they 
C  2  took 
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Chap,  took  Pofleffion  of  it,   in  the  Name  of  the 
I         French  King. 

1680. 

Barbados,        Captain   Sharp,    after  failing  a  great 
by  Sharp.      while  in  thefe  Seas,  difcovered  an  Ifland, 
to  which  he  gave  the  Name  of  Barbadoes. 

1681. 

Penfthania.  The  foregoing  Year  Charles  II.  King  of 
England,  granted  a  Trad:  of  Country  to 
Sir  William  Penn ;  who,  in  this  Year,  car- 
ried a  Number  of  Quakers  thither,  and 
made  a  Settlement  j  which  was  called  Pen- 
Jiham'a,  in  Honour  of  its  Founder. 

X/6       * 

NewGeorgla.  General  Oglcthorp  made  a  Settle- 
ment in  the  Name  of  his  prefent  Majefty 
George  II.  King  of  England,  between 
Carolina  and  Spanijh  Florida.  This  New 
Colony  is  bounded  on  the  North,  by  the 
Savanab  River,  and  on  the  South,  by 
the  River  called  Alatamaha.  It's  length, 
along  the  Coafr,  is  not  efteemed  more 
than  60  or  70  Englijh  Miles  ;  but  it 
grows  larger,  as  it  extends  itfelf  from  the 
Sea.     It  is  now  called  New  Georgia. 

T  o 
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T  o  the  above  Chronological  Account, 
I  fhall  add  the  Copy  of  a  Memorial  pre- 
fented  by  'Jeremiah  Dummer,  Efq;  to  the 
Miniftry  of  England  in  1709.  as  the  fame 
has  fallen  into  my  Hands,  without  vouch- 
ing for  any  of  its  Articles  -3  viz. 

A  Memorial,  JJjewing  that  the  French  Pof~ 
fejjions  on  the  River  of  Canada,  do  crigi- 
nally  and  of  Right  belong  to  the  Crown  of 
Great  Britain  ;  and  jor  other  Important 
Reafons  ought  to  be  rejlored  to  the  Crown, 
on  a  Treaty  of  Peace. 

'yHE  whole  Tract  of  Land  (fituate  on  Mr.  Dum- 
-*    the  nether  Side  of  the  River  of  Canada) mei7 \Me" 
called  Nova  Scotia  and  Acadia,  was  firft  I?Q9% 
difcovered  by   Cabot  and  his  Sons,    in  the 
Reign  of  Henry  VII.    King  of  England. 
Which  Difcovery  was  prior  to  that  of  Ve- 
razani,  a  Florentine,  under  Francis  I.  King 
of  France ;  and  accordingly  was  under  the 
Power   and   JurifdicJion  of  the  Crown  of 
England,  till  the  Tear  1600.     When  Jotne 
of  the  French,    invited  by  the  TrdfiCk  on 
the  River  of  St.  Laurence,  feized  frfl  on 

the 
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Chap,  the  North-fide  of  the  River,  called  Canada  *, 
I.         or  Nova  Scotia  ;  and  afterwards,  in  1606. 
did  pofjefs  themfelves  of  the  South-fide,  called 
Acadia. 

In  the  Tear  162 1.  King  James  looking 

upon  their  PoJJeJfwns  as  an  Invafon  of  his 

*  The  French  Maps,  lately  publifhed  by  the  Sieur 
Bellin,  Engineer  and  Geographer  of  the  Marine 
to  the  King  of  France,  made  Canada  to  commence 
from  near  the  Source  of  the  MiJJIJJippi  River  ;  and 
extends  it's  felf  to  that  Part  of  the  River  of  St. 
Laurence,  which  is  at  the  Back  of  New  Scotland  ; 
placing  New  France  to  the  Northward  of  Canada. 
Thofe  of  Herman  Moll  make  Canada  to  begin  at 
the  great  Fall  of  St.  Maria,  out  of  the  Upper  Laic, 
into  the  Lake  Huron  ;  and  terminate  at  the  River  of 
S.t,  Laurence?  as  far  above  Quebec,  as  Trois  Rivieres  : 
And  place  New  France  as  far  to  the  Southward  of 
Canada,  as  Bellin  does  to  the  Northward  of  it. 

The  French  Maps  likewife  call  that  IJilnnus, 
or  Pcninfula,  whereon  {rands  Annapolis- Royal,  by 
the  Name  of  Acadie  :  Whereas  Moll,  and  other 
Geographers,  give  that  Name  t©  the  Land  which 
lyes  North  of  Fundy  Bay. 

From  thefe  two  fo  widely  differing  Accounts  of 
the  Matter,  it  is  hard  to  fettle  the  jiift  Limits  either 
of  out  Pretenfions  or  Fofieflions.  It  may  probably 
fuit  the  Purppfes  of  France,  to  make  the  Difference 
wider  than  it  really  is,  that  they  may  make  the  bet- 
ter Terms,  when  a  Feace  fhall  be  brought  upon 
the  Tapis. 

7*r- 
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'Territories,    did  by  Letters  Patent  grant  CHAP, 
unto  Sir   William   Alexander   [afterwards       L 
Earl  of  Sterling)  L'Acadie,  by  the  Name 
^Nova  Scotia  :  Who  in  1622.  and  1623, 
fubdued  the   French   Inhabitants,     carried 
them  Prifoners  to  Virginia,  planted  a  Colony 
there  himfelf    and  held  Pofjefjion  of  it  for 
two  Years  \    when,    upon  the  Marriage  of 
King  Charles  I.   with  the  Lady  Henrietta 
Maria,  the  jaid  Nova  Scotia  was,  by  order 
of  the  King,  returned  into  the  Hands  of  the 
French. 

Afterwards,  a  War  arifing  between 
the  Kings  of  England  and  France,  *  Sir 
David  Kirk,  with  his  Friends  did  in  1627. 
and  1628.  [by  virtue  of  a  Commifjion  ob~ 
tainedjrom  his  Majefiy)  fend  to  Sea  at  their 
own  Charge,  nine  Ships  fitted  with  warlike 
Stores,  to  expel  the  French  from  both  Sides 
of  the  River  Canada  -f*.     In  which  Enter- 

*  Charlevoix  calls  him  David  Kcrtk  ;  fays  he 
was  a  Native  and  Refugee  of  Dieppe,  but  a  Calvinyh 
And  in  another  Place  he  fays,  that  Kertk  was  put 
upon  this  Expedition  by  one  James  Michel,  a  furi- 
ous Cahinijl,  who  gave  him  intelligence  of  the 
Weaknefs  of  the  Garrifon  of  Qhebec. 

f  By  the  Paver  of  Canada,  he  mufl  mean  the 
River  St.  Laurence. 

prize, 
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Chap,  prize,  they  had  fuch  Succefs,  that  (after 
I.  bringing  off  the  French  Inhabitants  and 
Traders  into  England)  they  took  Pofefjion  of 
all  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  and  l'Acadie  : 
The  former  of  which  fell  to  Sir  David  Kirk, 
who  was  Governor  of  Quebec,  and  fet  up 
the  King  o^ England'*  Arms  in  all  Places  of 
publick  Refort  in  the  City.  The  latter  fell 
to  Sir  William  Alexander. 

In  1632.  a  Peace  being  concluded  between 
the  two  Crowns,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Forts  on  the  jaid  French  Settlements,  Jhould 
be  delivered  to  the  Subjects  of  France  :  The 
French  King  on  his  Part  jlipidating  to  pay 
in  Lieu  thereof  to  Sir  David  Kirk  *  Five 
Thou/and  Pounds,  Sterling  ;  which  Sum  does 
neverthelefs  remain   unpaid    to    this   Day, 

*  The  Treaty  here  referred  to,  is  that  made  be- 
tween Charles  I.  King  of  England,  and  Lewis  XIII. 
King  of  France,  March  29,  1632.  I  have  exa- 
mined it,  and  find  that  all  the  Places  poffefled  by 
the  Britijh  Subjects  in  New  France,  Acadia,  and 
Canada,  together  with  Port-Royal,  Quebec,  and 
Cape  Breton,  were  to  be  reftored  to  the  French 
King.  But  I  no  where  find  in  the  Treaty,  any 
mention  of  the  French  King's  ftipulating  to  pay  a 
Sum  to  Sir  David  Kirk,  by  way  of  Indemnifi- 
cation. 

although 
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although  the  Forts  were  delivered  up  accord-  Chap, 
ing  to  Agreement. 

In  1633.  K*n£  Charles,  confidering  he 
had  only  furrendered  the  Forts,  but  had  not 
debarred  his  Subjecls  from  planting  and 
trading  there \  did  grant  a  Commifjion  to  Sir 
Lewis  Kirk,  and  Company,  to  trade  and 
fettle  there  ;  which  accordingly  they  did  at- 
tempt, but  were  plundered  and  madePrifoners 
by  the  French. 

In  1654.  Cromwell  weighing  the  Pre- 
mises, and  in  Con/ideration  that  the  Articles 
were  not  performed  on  the  French  King's 
Part,  fent  one  Ledgewick,  who  affaidtcd 
and  fubdued  the  French  on  that  Settlement, 
and  reflored  the  Country  into  the  Hands  of 
the  Engiim  *.     And  although  a  Peace  was 

*  In  the  Treaty  concluded  at  Weftminjler,  No- 
vember 3,  1655.  between  Lewis  XIV.  King  of 
France,  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  Lord  Protector, 
Article  XXV.  are  the  following  Words,  viz. 
"  And  whereas  three  Forts,  viz.  Pentacoet,  St. 
"  'John,  and  Port- Royal,  lately  taken  in  America, 
"  would  be  reclaimed  by  the  above-mentioned 
"  Lord.  Ambuflador  of  his  faid  Majefiy  ;  and  the 
"  Lords  Commiffioners  of  his  Highnefs  would  ar- 
"  gue  from  certain  Reafons,  that  they  ought  to  be 
"  detained  ;  it  is  agreed,  that  fuch  Controverfy  be 
"  referred  to  the  Arbitration  of  the  Republick  of 
ei  Hamburgh" 

D  fettled 
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Ch  a  p.  fettled  between  the  two  Nations  in  1655. 
I.         and  the  French  Anibaffadors  made  preffng 
Injiances  for  the  Rejiitution  of  that  Country, 
yet  it  was  not   delivered  up,  but  remained 
under   the  Jurifdiclion   of   England.     Tet 
after  the  Reftauration  (it  is  not  eafy  to  fay 
how,  or   upon  what  Account)  the  French 
were  permitted  to  re-enter,  and  do  yet  hold 
the  unjufl  Pofjefjion  of  it. 

From  the  PremiJJcs  it  is  manifeft  that  the 
French  territories  on  that  Part  of  the  Con- 
tinent of  America,    do   originally  and  of 
Right  belong  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  j 

which  is  however,  fubmittcd  to  better  Judge- 
ments. 

I  n  the  mean  time,  it  is  humbly  remon- 
jlratcd,  that  the  French  by  their  unwearied 
Indujiry,  and  many  artful  Methods,  gain 
ground  continually,  by  making  new  Alliances 
with  the  Indian  Nations  on  the  back  of 
New  England,  New  York,  and  Virginia ; 
fo  that,  in  a  little  time,  they  will  grow  for- 
midable to  the  Englifh  Settlements. 

That  by  the  intermarrying  with  the  Na- 
tives, they  have  always  a  great  Number  of 

Jefuits 
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fefuits  and  Priejls  with  them  \  and  by  in~  Chap. 
flructing  them  that  the  Saviour  of  the  I. 
World  was  a  Frenchman,  and  murdered 
by  the  Englifli,  they  are  excited  to  commit 
all  manner  of  Cruelties  upon  the  Englifli,  as 
"meritorious  :  And  particularly \  about  two 
Months  fmce,  the  French  and  Savages  made 
a  Defccnt  upon  a  conftderable  Town  of  the 
Province  of  the  Mauachufets,  and  there 
barbaroufly  killed  an  Officer  of  the  Militia, 
and  a  Minijler  of  the  Town,  with  many 
others  of  lefs  Note  j  notwithjlanding  the 
Precautions  which  his  Excellency  Colonel 
Dudley  took  to  prevent  it. 

That  by  means  hereof  the  be  ft  Part  of 
New  England  {the  Eaftern  Country)  is  en- 
tirely abandoned,   and  left  defolate. 

That  the  Ma  ft  Trade  is  endangered ; 
many  Perfons  having  been  furprized  and 
murdered  whit ft  cutting  Majls  for  the  fupply 
of  the  Crown.  The  whole  Trade  of  New 
England,  out  and  home,  is  very  much  awed 
and  damp'd,  efpecially  by  PAcadie  j  the 
Capital  of  that  Place  (  Port  Royal )  being 
a  Neft  of  Privateers,  and  a  Dunkirk  fo 
New  England. 

D  2  Lastly  $ 
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Lastly  ;  That  this  Country  is  very 
proper  and  apt  to  yield  all  Naval  Stores  > 
and  has  the  bejl  of '  Fifloing  in  the  World,  on 
ifs  Coa  'is ,  fa  that,  the  French  King  may 
refign  up  all  Newfoundland,  and  we  not 
obtain  our  End,  whiljl  1'Acadie  is  left  their' s, 
which  will  fupply  France  and  the  Streights 
with  rijh  notwithstanding. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  humbly  moved  that 
this  Country  may  be  demanded  at  the  next 
Treaty  of  Peace  ;  at  leajl,  the  South  Jide  of 
the  River  :  Which,  being  New  Scotland, 
and  adjoining  to  New  England,  may  be 
united  to  it  by  the  Name  of  New  Biitain, 
after  the  great  Example  of  England  and 
Scotland  j  that  Jo  the  Union  may  in  all  its 
Parts  be  compleat  and  entire,  in  her  pre- 
fent  Majefty's  mojl  happy  and  glorious  Reign, 

(Signed)  Jeremiah  Dummer. 


Fro  m  hence  let  every  Reader  judge 
and  determine  for  himfelf,  to  whom  of 
Right  the  Poiieffions  in  America  original- 
ly  belong.     The   Spaniards,    it  mud:   be 

confeiled, 
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confefied,   made  the  Conqueft  of  Mexico  Chap. 
and  Peru  ;  and  were  guilty  of  fuch  Excef-        I. 
fes  of  Cruelty   and  Barbarity,  as  out-did 
any  thing  ever  heard  of,    or  met  with, 
even  amongft  the  Savages  they  conquered. 
But,    Profit    and    Ambition    apart,    what 
Right  had  any  European  Nation  to  difturb 
that  People   in   the   quiet  and  peaceable 
PofTefiion  of  their  Country  j  which,  in  ail 
probability,  they  were  the  Rightful  Own- 
ers of,  long  before  any  of  thefe  mighty 
Conquerors  had  a  Name  ?  Had  thofe  Na- 
tions been  in  a  Situation,  by  their  Numbers 
or  their  Strength,  to  have  poured  in  upon 
any  of  the  Europeans  :    And  particularly, 
had  they  treated  us  when  they  had  us  in 
their  Power,    with  the  fame  Inhumanity 
wherewith  we  treated  them  j  how  fliould 
we  have  branded    fuch   an  Undertaking 
with   all  the  harm  Terms   of   Injuftice, 
Cruelty,    and  Tyranny  ?    We   fhould  na- 
turally have  thought  that  the  Hand   of 
Heaven  was  heavy  upon  us  ;  and  that  no- 
thing lefs  than   enormous   Crimes   could 
have  deferved   fuch  Punimments.      We 
mould  certainly  have  endeavoured,  as  foon 
as  poffible,  to  have  freed  ourfelves  from  a 
Band  of  Thieves,    who  had  thus  come 

from 
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Chap,  from  afar   to    difturb    our  Quiet.       We 
h        fhould  have  juftified  any  the  moft  artful 
and  wicked  Schemes,    which  could  have 
brought   this  about  ;    and    have  thought 
that  we  had  the  moft  undoubted  Right  to 
recover,  by  any  means,  that  Liberty,  and 
thole  Properties,  which   we  had  loft  by 
the  unjuft  Incurfions  of  thefe  Foreigners  : 
And,  if  ever  we  had  the  good  Fortune  to 
over- power  them,  New  Cruelties  would 
have  been  invented  to  torture  as  many  as 
remained  in  our  Hands  ;  partly,  to  fatiate 
the  Revenge  of  fuch  as  had  fuffered  by 
them  j    and  partly,  to  deter  others  from 
making    a   fecond    Attempt   of  the  like 
Nature.     Let  the  moft  civilized  Nation  at 
this  Day  in  Europe  fairly  afk   itfelf  the 
Queftion,  whether   this  would  not   have 
been  the  Cafe  ;   and,  I  am  confident,  the 
Anfwer  muft  be  in  the  Affirmative. 

From  the  beft  Accounts  we  have  of 
the  firft  Difcoveries  of  America,  we  learn, 
that  the  Difcoverers  met  with  no  Reiift- 
ance  nor  ill  Treatment  from  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  that  part  of  the  World.  Single 
Ships  have  gone,  and  a  handful  of  Men 
have  landed  upon  Iflands  and  Continents 

crowded 
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crowded  with  People,    without  receiving  Chap, 
any  Marks  of  their  Refentment,  ill  Ufage, 
or  Barbarity.     They  were  at  firft  furpri- 
zed  :    But  as  foon  as  they  were  recovered 
out  of  their  firft  Alarm,  they  -^on  many 
Occafions )  became  extremely  tractable  and 
humane :    Much  more  fo,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, than  we  mould  have  been,  on  the 
like  occafion.     But  we  were  not  content 
to  have  difcovered  a  Country,  with  which 
we  might  trade  for  many  valuable  and 
ufeful  Commodities  which  we  wanted,  and 
which   they  were    inclined   to   exchange 
with  us  againft  Trifles  and  Baubles :    No ; 
We  muft  by  Force  or  Art  fubdue  the  Ori- 
ginal PofTerTors  of  that  Country.     To  this 
end,    large  Fleets   and  Armaments  were 
from  time  to  time  fent  out ;    and  having 
gotten  a  fmall  footing,  we  could  not  reft 
till   we    had   enlarged   it  ;    and   thus   at 
length    Power   became  Right.      Having, 
by  all  Human,  and  Inhuman  Inventions, 
made  One  Conqueft ;    we  proceeded  to  a 
Second  :    And  having  fubdued  a  Part  of 
the    People  ;    we    cajoled    or   frightened 
them,    by  Arts  or  Threats   into  Allian- 
ces with  us.     We   then  furniilied  them 
with  Fire  Arms  againfl  their  fellow  Na- 
tives 
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Chap,  tivesj  and,  what  is  worfe,  introduced  a- 
It  mongit  them  thofe  intoxicating  Spirits, 
which  produced  fo  much  Fury  and  Cru- 
elty amongft  them  j  and  are  at  this  Day 
the  Caufe  of  fo  much  Irregularity  amongft 
Ourfelves.  Nay,  Religion  kfelf  was  made 
ufe  of  as  an  Inftrument  put  into  their 
hands  to  deftroy  each  other  ;  and  to  car- 
ry into  Execution,  the  moft  wicked  and 
abominable  Schemes  and  Practices.  It  ap- 
pears, very  evidently  from  the  Accounts, 
which  the  Jefuits  themfelves  give  of  their 
Millions,  that,  though  feveral  of  them 
fuffered  great  Hardships,  and  even  Death 
itfelf  in  the  mod:  terrible  and  cruel  man- 
ner at  their  firft  fettling  amongft  the  Sava- 
ge- y  yet  temporal  Advantages  were  the 
chief  inducements  to  that  Undertaking ; 
and  the  Ties  of  Religion  made  ufe  of, 
only  becaufe  none  other  were  ftrong  enough 
to  hold  them*. 

In 

*  Charlevoix  Vol.  IV.  p.  152.  has  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  Pajfage^  viz.  "  The  Governour  adds 
il  at  the  end  of  bis  Letter ■,  that  the  Englifh  negleSi 
"  nothing  to  gain  the  Abenaquis  Nation  to  their  In- 
**  terejls.  They  make  them  Prefents,  and  offer  them 
sc  Goods  at  a  cheap  rate>  as  well  as  Minifiers  to  in- 

"  Jlrutt 
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I  n  turning  over  the  Accounts  given  of  C  h  a  p. 
the  Conquefls  made  in  this  part  of  the        I. 
World,    we  frequently  meet  with  noble  ^ 
Struggles  made  by  the  People  we  call  Sa- 
vages ;   and  brave  Efforts,  to  recover  their 
ancient   and    primitive   Liberties.      Thefe 
Liberties  coniifted  in  their  being  governed 
by  their  own  Rulers,  and  the  Laws  en- 
acted by  them ;    In  a  right  to  make  War 
againft  any  neighbouring  Nation,    which 
had  affronted,  or  ufed  them  ill ;    in  the 
Power  of  changing  their  Habitations,    as 
Occafion  required ;    and  of  Hunting  for 
their    Winter    Provifion    and   Cloathing, 
wherever    they    thought   proper.      Thefe 
Excurfions  and  Removals  feldom  failed  of 
creating  Wars  amongft  them  :    And,    if 
upon   any  of  thofe  Occafions,  two  diffe- 
rent Nations  not  allied,  met ;    the  Conflict 
was   generally  defperate  ;    and   the  Van- 
quished were  treated  inhumanly  and  bar- 
baroufly.     The  Confequences  of  fuch  a 

«  jlruR  them :  But  the  Baron  de  St.  Caftin,  and 
"  the  Mijjionaries  do  Wonders  to  perfuade  them  from 
"  it.  Father  de  la  ChaJJe  informs  him  that  the 
"  Grace  of  God  often  ftands  in  need  of  the  Af- 
ff  fiftance  and  Cooperation  of  Men  ;  and  that 
"  Temporal  Interefts  are  frequently  of  Great  Help 
"  to  Faith." 

E  Vi&ory 
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Chap.  Victory  were  great  Triumph  on  the  fide 
!•  of  the  Conquerors,  and  fworn  Revenge 
on  that  of  the  Conquered.  Hence  Wars 
were  almoft  conftantly  kept  on  foot  a- 
mongft  themfelves :  Until,  as  one  fide 
got  the  better,  and  the  other  became  too 
weak  to  withftand  its  Enemy,  this  was 
either  quite  extirpated,  or  obliged  to  look 
out  for  a  more  diftant  and  fafer  Settlement. 
This  was  no  difficult  matter  amongft  that 
People,  who  had  little  to  remove,  but 
what  they  carried  on  their  backs.  Their 
whole  Furniture  or  Baggage  confifted  in 
a  few  Skins,  a  Bow  and  Arrows,  a  kind 
of  Hatchet,  and  their  Wives  and  Children. 
They  made  Boats  of  the  Bark  of  Trees, 
fown  together  with  roots,  and  bedaubed 
with  Gums.  Thefe  they  carried  over  the 
lands  on  their  Shoulders ;  And  when  they 
came  to  Lakes  or  Rivers,  thev  launched 
them,  and  embarked  their  whole  Tribe. 

Thus  much  for  their  Wars  amongft 
themfelves.  But  we  have  likewife  feen 
them  difputing  their  Liberties  with  the 
'Europeans :  Offering  to  trade  with  them 
upon  a  fair  footing  ;  defiring  to  keep  a 
good  Correfpondence  with  them  -,  dis- 
claiming and  renouncing  all  Enmity ;   but 

protecting 
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protefting  againft  the  Right  which  was  Chap. 
pretended  to  a  Sovereignty  over  them,  I. 
their  Lands,  PofTeffions,  Laws  or  Liber- 
ties. Nay  we  have  feen  them,  from  this 
{ingle  Principle,  engaged  in  long,  bloody, 
and  repeated  Conflicts  with  the  Europe- 
ans :  And  often  maintain  themfelves  by 
Force  and  Perfeverance,  againft  all  the 
Strength  and  Stratagem  their  Enemies 
could  at  that  time  oppofe  to  them.  Bra- 
very they  are  allowed  to  have,  in  the 
higheft  Degree ;  and,  on  many  Occafions, 
are  not  wanting  in  Conduct  and  Contri- 
vance. But  the  Arts  and  Management  of 
the  Europeans,  have  put  their  Politicks 
upon  quite  another  Footing  at  this  Day. 
That  Original  Simplicity  and  Difintereft- 
ednefs  is  now  no  more  to  be  met  with  ; 
but  Cunning  and  Deceit  have  taken  its 
place.  Violence,  Cruelty,  Drunkennefs, 
and  all  kinds  of  Debauchery  have  been 
cultivated  and  improved  amongft  them,  to 
an  incredible  and  exceffive  Degree.  The 
Popifh  Powers  have  made  many  of  them 
Nominal  Chrifiia?js,  as  it  is  eafy  to  change 
one  kind  of  Idolatry  for  another;  and 
by  their  Lies,  Legends,  and  Legerdemain, 
have  bound  them  to  their  Interefts.  The 
Pfoteflant  Powers,  too  regardlefs  of  all 
E  2  Religion, 
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Chap.  Religion,  take  very  little  Care  or  Pains 
^^  about  intruding  thefe  ignorant  poor  Crea- 
tures, but  only  endeavour  to  procure  their 
Friendship,  by  trading  with  them  at  a 
lower  rate  for  European  Goods,  than  the 
French  can  afford  to  do  ;  and  giving  a 
higher  Price  for  their  Commodities.  This, 
together  with  the  furnifliing  them  with 
Fire  Arms,  Powder  and  Ammunition,  To- 
bacco, and  Brandy,  is  the  only  Method  I 
know  of  which  the  Englifi  employ  to. 
keep  the  Savages  their  Friends.  Whereas 
the  French,  by  having  a  conftant  and  infi- 
nite Number  of  Jefuits,  Seminaries,  Nun- 
neries and  Convents  amongft  them,  can  and 
do,  upon  every  Ocafion,  excite  the  Savages 
to  join  with  themx  in  annoying  Us. 

But  though  the  above  Account  may 
poffibly  be  entertaining  enough  to  fome 
Readers,  yet  it  has  led  me  a  good  deal 
wide  of  my  Purpofe  ;  which  is  to  mew 
in  the  next  Place,  what  are  the  Rights  of 
each  Power,  to  what  they  claim  in  Ame- 
rica, as  founded  upon  Treaties.  And 
herein,  I  mall  on  this  Occafion,  confider 
only  {u ch  Treaties  as  are  between  Eng- 
land and  France. 

CHAP. 
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CHAR    IL 

An  Extracl  of  fuch  Articles  of 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  as  re- 
fpeEi  the  Englifh  Nation  ;  par- 
ticularly  in  regard  to  America : 
With  Remarks  upon  each  Arti- 
cle herein  cited, 

UNDER  the  Article  of  Treaties,  I  qh  AF„ 
imagined  I  fhould  have  Occafion  \\t 
to  mention  more  than  one :  But  having 
by  way  of  Notes  on  Mr.  Dummer's  Me- 
morial, made  fuch  Remarks  as  were  ne- 
ceffary  on  thofe  of  1632.  and  1655.  I 
(hall  here  confine  myfelf  to  thofe  parts  of 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht^  which  relate  to  our 
Affairs  with  France.  To  which  purpofe, 
I  mall  tranfcribe  all  thofe  Articles,  or  the 
Subftance  of  them,  which  in  any  Shape 
refped:  England :  and  clofe  this  Chapter 
with  fome  Remarks  on  each  Article. 

ART. 


The  Importance  and  Advantage 

ART.     IV. 

ExtraSf  of       The  King  of  France  hereby  folemnly 
the  Treaty  of  anci  fincerely  acknowledges  the  Limitation 

Utrecht 

of  the  Succeffion  of  the  Crown  of  Great 
Britain  (as  fettled  by  the  Laws  made  in 
the  Reigns  of  King  William  and  Queen 
Mary,)  to  the  Iffue  of  Queen  Anne  ;  and 
in  default  thereof,  to  the  Princefs  Sophia, 
and  her  Heirs  in  the  Prcteflant  Line  of 
The  French  Hanover.  He,  on  the  Faith  and  Word  of 
King  admit:      R-        an(j  on  ^  pledge  of  his  Own 

theProteJianr  = "  ,  &  , 

Suctejpi.  and  Succejjor  s  Honour,  accepts  and  ap- 
proves  the  fame  for  Ever  :  And  that  no 
Perfon,  than  according  to  the  faid  Limita- 
tion, mail  ever  by  Him,  his  Heirs,  or 
Succefjors  be  acknowledged  or  reputed  to 
be  King  or  Queen  of  Great  Britain, 

ART.     V, 

The  faid  King,  in  the  fame  folemn 
Manner  engages,  that  neither  He  nor 
his  Heirs  or  Succcejfors  ever  will  at  any 
time  hereafter  difturb  the  Queen,  her  Heirs 
or  Succeffors,  defcended  from  the  afore- 
laid  Proteftant  Line,  who  poffefs  the  Crown 

of 
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of  Great  Britain.     Nor  will  the  faid  King  Chap, 
&c.  give  at  any  time  any  Succour,  Aid,        II. 
Favour  or  Counfel  diredly  or  indiredly,  }%$£& 
by  Land  or  by  Sea,    in  Money,    Arms,  Pretender* 
Ammunition,   Warlike  Provifions,    Ships,  ®c% 
Soldiers,    Seamen,  or  any  other  way,   to 
any  Perfon  or  Perfons,   whofoever  they 
be,    who  for  any  Caufe,    or  under  any 
Pretext  whatfoever,   mould  hereafter  op- 
pofe  the  faid  SuccefTion,  either  by  Open 
War,  or  by  fomenting  Seditions ,  or  form- 
ing   Confpiracies    againft   fuch    Prince   or 
Princes    who    are    in    PoiTeflion    of    the 
Throne  of   Great  Britain,    by  virtue  of 
the  Ads  of  Parliament  abovementioned. 

ART.     VI. 

Contains  Letters  Patent  by  the  King^,  K-     f 
of  France,    for  admitting  the  Renuncia-  Spain's  Re- 
tion  of  the  King  of  Spain  to  the  Crown  nu"ci"tim  °f 
of  France  :    And  thofe  of  Monfieur  the  francs. 
Duke  of  Berry,  and  Moniieur  the  Duke 
of    Oriean-   to  the  Crown  of  Spain.     As 
likewife   the  Kmg   of    Spain's  Renunci- 
ation j    and  thofe  of  the  Dukes  of  Berry 
and  Orleans. 

ART. 
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ART     IX. 


Fortification         •»,-»./.■»-, 

fcfc.  of  Dun-  The  King  of  France  engages  that  the 
kirk  to  be  dc-  Fortifications  of  Dunkirk,  fhall  be  razed, 
the  Harbour  filled  up,  the  Sluices  or 
Moles  which  cleanfe  the  Harbour  level- 
led, at  the  faid  King's  own  Charge,  and 
Expence,  within  five  Months  after  the 
Signing  of  the  Peace  ;  on  the  Exprefs 
Condition,  that  they  mall  never  be  repaired 
again. 

ART.     X. 

Reftores  Restores  to  Great  Britain  the  Bay 

Hudfim's      and  Strcights  of  Hudfon,   with  all  Lands, 
Say'  Seas,    Sea  L'oafts,    Rivers   and  Places   in 

the  faid  Bay  and  Streights  ;  no  Tracts  of 
Land  or  Sea  being  excepted,  which  are  at 
prefent  poflefTed  by  the  Subjects  of  France. 
All  which,  together  with  all  Buildings, 
Fortrefies,  &c.  erected  there  before  or 
fince  the  Frefich  feized  the  fame,  fhall 
within  fix  Months  from  the  Ratification 
of  this  1  reaty,  or  fooner  if  poflible  be 
delivered  to  the  Britifo  Subjects,  entire 
and  undemolifhed,  together  with  Cannon 

and 
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and  Cannon  Ball,  Powder  in  proportion,  Chap. 
and  other  warlike  Stores  belonging  to  Can-       II. 
non.  v     J 

ART.     XI. 

Provides  that  Satisfaction  be  made  to Promifes'sa- 
the  Hudfon's  Bay  Company,  for  all  Dama- "'•»/«#'«*  to 
ges  and  Spoils  done  to  their  Colonies  and  BqCompair/. 
Ships,    Perfons  and  Goods,  by  the  Hoftile 
Incur /ions  and  Depredations  of  the  French  in 
time  of  Peace,  to  be  fettled  by  Commifla- 
ries,  who  (hall  alfo  enquire  into  the  Com- 
plaints of  the  Britifi  Subjects,   of  Ships 
taken  by  the  French  in   time  of  Peace; 
and  concerning  Damages  done  and  fuftain- 
ed  at  Montferrat. 

ART.     XII. 

The  King  of  France  hereby  engages 
that  on  the  fame  Day  the  Ratifications  of 
this  Treaty  mall  be  exchanged,  folemn  and 
authentick  Letters  and  Inftruments  fhall 
be  delivered  to  the  Queen  of  Great  Bri- 
tain j  by  virtue  whereof  it  fhall  appear 
that  the  Ifland  of  St.  Chri/iopher's  is  to  be 
hereafter  poffefled  alone  by  Britifi  Sub- 
F  Jeffs, 
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C  h  A  T.jeBs  j  like  wife  all  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia 
H»  with  its  ancient  Boundaries,  as  alfo  the 
""v""  City  of  Port-Royal,  now  called  Annapo- 
lis Royal;  and  all  other  things  in  thole 
Parts  which  depend  on  the  faid  Lands  and 
Iflands  ;  with  Dominion,  Property  and 
Pofleffion  of  the  faid  Iflands,  Lands  and 
Places  ;  and  that  the  Subjects  of  the 
King  of  France  fhall  be  excluded  from  all 
kinds  of  Fifting  in  the  faid  Seas,  Bays, 
and  other  Places  on  the  Coaft  of  Nova 
Scotia,  which  lie  towards  the  Eaft,  with- 
in thirty  Leagues  from  the  Ifland  called 
Sable  inclufively,  and  thence  ftretching 
along  towards  the  South-weft. 

ART.     XIII. 

SetiUt  the         The   Ifland  of  *  Newfoundland,  with 
Affairs  of     faQ  Adjacent  Iflands  fhall  from  this  time 

l\cw]Qund-  j  j 

land.  forward 

*  Charlevoix  Vol.  IV.  p.  152.  fays,  ««  As 
"  to  Newfoundland,  the  Englifh  gained  more  by  the 
"  Cejjion  of  what  we  pojfefjed  there^  than  we  loft : 
"  For  befides,  that  Amends  was  amply  made  to  us  for 
ts  Placentia,  by  getting  Cape  Breton  (fince  the  In- 
"  habitants  of  the  former,  were  all  tranfported  to 
"  Lewifbourg  )  the  People  foon  found  themf elves  more 
eS  agreeably  and  advantagioufy  ftuated  at  Cape  Bre- 

"  ton 
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forward  belong  of  Right  wholly  to  Bri-  Chap, 
tain  :  And  to  that  End,  the  Town 
and  Fortrefs  of  Placentia,  and  whatever 
other  Places  in  the  Ifland  are  in  pofTef- 
fion  of  the  French,  fhall  be  yielded  and 
given  up  to  the  Englijh  within  a  time 
therein  limited.  Moreover,  it  fhall  not 
be  lawful  for  the  Subjects  of  France  to 
fortify  any  Place  in  the  faid  Ifland  of 
Newfoundland  •>  or  to  erect  any  Buildings 
there,  betides  Stages  made  of  Boards,  and 
Huts,  neceflary  and  ufual  for  drying  Fijh : 
Or  to  refort  to  the  Ifland  beyond  the  time 
necefTary  for  fifhing  and  drying  of  Fi/h. 
But  it  fhall  be  allowed  to  the  Subjects  of 
France  to  catch  Fi/ht  and  dry  them  011 
Land,  in  that  part  only,  and  in  No  other 
but  that,  of  the  Ifland,  which  ftretches 
from  the  Place  called  Cape  Bonavi/la,  to 
the  Northern  Point  of  the  faid  Ifland, 
and  from  thence  running  down  to  the 
Weftern  Side,  reaches  a$  far  as  the  Place 
called   the  Point e  Riche.     But  the  Ifland 

u  ton  than  they  ever  had  been  at  Newfoundland. 
*'  Whereas  the  Englifh  faw  indeed  themf elves  ahfolute 
4t  Majxers  of  this  Ifland ;  but  where  they  could 
**  not  allure  themfelves  of  any  thing,  fo  long  as 
&'  they  had  us  for  their  Neighbours." 

F  2  of 
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C  H  A  p.  of  Cape  Breton,  as  alfo  all  others,  both  in 

II-        the  Mouth  of  the  River  of  St.  Laurence, 

Clahns  Cape  and  in  the  Gulph  of  the  fame  Name,  fhall 

Breton,  &c.  hereafter  belong  of  Right  to  the  French 

King  ;    who  fhall  have  Liberty  to  fortify 

any  Place  or  Places  there. 

ART.     XV. 

Settles  the  Provides,  that  the  Subjects  of  France 
Subjects  of  inhabiting  Canada,  fhall  not  in  any  fhape 
'  difturb  the  five  Indian  Nations,  or  Cantons, 
which  are  fubject  to  the  Dominion  of 
Great  Britain ;  nor  the  other  Natives  of 
America,  who  are  Friends  to  the  fame ; 
Nor  the  Briti/Jj  Subjects  difturb  the  Ame- 
ricans, who  are  Subjects  or  Friends  to 
France.  But  it  is  to  be  exactly  and  di- 
ftinctly  fettled  by  CommifTaries,  who  are, 
and  who  ought  to  be  accounted,  the  Sub- 
jects and  Friends  to  England,  or  to  France. 

This  Treaty  was  con-  ?  m*tb 31,  I7J- 
eluded  at  Utrecht,  5  **  "'     J  6' 

Having  thus  gone  through  the  moil 
material  Articles  of  the  famcus  Treaty  of 
Utrecht ;  I  fhall  mention  One  Particular 
,  more, 
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more,  which  certainly  is  an  amazing  One.  Chap. 
The   Peace    being    thus   fettled   between       "• 
Great  Britain  and  France,  there  remained 
ftill  a  Negotiation  to  be   carried  on  with 
Spain  :    In  the  Progrefs   of  which,    Our 
Plenipotentiaries  fuffered  a  Claufe  to  be  in- 
ferted  at  the  End  of  the  1 5th  Article,  the 
Words  of  which  are  as  follows  :   Whereas  4  claufe  in 
it  is  infer  ted  on  the  Fart  of  Spain,    thatfavour  °f the 
certain  Rights  of  Fifhing  at  the  IJland  of^rerte^  f* 
Newfoundland,   belong  to  the  Guipufcoans,  the  Treaty 
or   other   Subjects  of  the  Catholick  King -/ UtrechL 
Her  Britannick  Majejly  confents  and  agrees, 
that  all  Juch  Privileges  as  the  Guipufcoans, 
and  other  People  of  Spain  are  able  to  make 
Claim  to  by  Right,  fiall  be  allowed  and  pre- 
ferred to  them. 

We  have  faid,  that  the  Englifh  Pleni-  Obfervathm 
potentiaries  fuffered  this  Claufe  and  Ch\monthe/aid 
of  the  Spaniards  to  be  inferted,    although       J  ' 
it  was  in  direct  Contradiction  of  a  Treaty 
between    the   Crowns    of  England  and 
Spain,    concluded  July  T8T,    1670.     The 
7th  and   8th  Articles  of  which  exprefly 
declare  ;    "  That  the  mofi  Serene  King  of 
11  Great  Britain,  his  Fleirs  a?id  Succeffors, 
"  Jkall  have,  hold,  keep,  and  enjoy  for  ever, 

with 
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1  H  A  p.  cc  with  Plenary  Right  of  Sovereignty,  De- 
ll- <c  minion,  Pofjefjion  and  Property,  all  tkofe 
"  Lands,  Regions,  I/lands,  Colonies,  and 
<{  Places  whatfoever,  being  or  fituated  in 
<c  the  Weft  Indies,  or  in  any  Part  of 
**  America,  which  the  [aid  King  of  Great 
<£  Britain  and  his  Subjects  do  at  prefent 
i£  hold  and  poffefs. 

"  And  the  Subjects,  &c.  of  each  Con~ 
"  federate  re/peSively,  /hall  abflain  and 
"  forbear  to  Sail  and  Trade  in  the  Ports 
u  and  Havens  which  have  Fortifications^ 
"  Caftles,  Magazines,  or  Ware-honfes,  and 
u  in  all  other  Places  whatfoever,  poffefj'edby 
«  the  other  Party  in  the  Well:  Indies." 

J?        Not  lone  after  the  figning  of  the  Peace, 

%/rmr  tn  the  °  o       e>  5 

Board  of     the  Board   of  Trade  was  confulted  upon 
fW<?  to  en-  tj^js  (^]a]nl  0f  tne  Spaniards  ;  and  returned 

quire  into  the  .  '  .        .     ^ 

hid  Claim,  the   following  Anlwer,    dated   June   13, 

■J 

sc  In  Obedience  to  Pier  Maje/lfs  Com-' 
u  man  as  of  the  if  In/I  ant,  we  have  con* 
"  fidered  the  Extract  of  a  Memorial  from 
"  the  Marquis  De  Monteleon,  relating 
t(  to  the  Claim  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the 

"  Province 


trier  to 
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"  Province  of  Guipufcoa,  to  fijb  on   the  Chap, 

"  Coa/i  of  Newfoundland  ;    and  thereupon       II. 

u  take  leave   to    inform  your   Lordfoip*   *  iorj 

"  that  we  have  dfcourfed  with  fitch  Per-  Dartmouth* 

"  Jons  as  are  able  to  give  us  Information  in 

u  that  Matter  :    And  we  find  that  fame  Anfwer  of 

u  Spaniards  have  come  thither  with  Pafes  ***  8°*™* 

u  from  Her  Maje/ly  :    And  others  may 

"  have  fifhed  there  privately  j    but  never 

"  any,  that  we  can  learn,  did  do  it  as  of 

<c  Right  belonging  to  them.,> 

To  bring   this   Matter   nearer   to  our 
own  Times,    and   to  ihew  that  the  Mini- 
fters  or  Plenipotentiaries  could  not  be  ig- 
norant of  the  Exclufion  of  the  French,  as 
well  as  Spaitiards  from  any  Right  of  fi/h~ 
ing  at  Newfoundland  ;    by   an  Act  pafled  An  Act^  it* 
in  the  10th  and  nth  Years  of  the  Reign  barring  Fo-- 
or  King  William,  to  encourage  the  Trade  Fitkiuz  at 
to  Newfoundland,  it  is  enacted,    "  That  mNtwfmni* 
"  Alien   or  Stranger  what  fever  ^    not  re* 
"  fiding  within  the  Kingdom  of  England* 
<{  Dominion  of  Wales,  or  Town  of  Berwick. 
<£  upon  Tweed,  jlmll  at  any  Time  hereafter 
<c  take,  bait,    or  ufe  any  fort   of  Trade^ 
"  or  Fifing  whatfoever  z>2  Newfoundland,, 
u  or  in  any  of  the  adjacent  Jjlandsr    And 

in 
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C  h  A  p.  in  pursuance  of  this  Act  it  is,  that  Inftruc- 
II.        tions  were  given  every  Year  to  the  Com- 
1 sr^mm)  modore  of  the  Convoys,  to   prevent  Fo- 
reigners from  coming  thither. 

Remarks  on  A  s  to  the  IVth  Article  of  the  foregoing 
the-  \th  and  Treaty,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  Queen 
of  the  Treaty  was  not  acknowledged  by  France ',  nor  de- 
ef 'Utrecht,  figned  to  be  fo,  till  the  Conclufion  of  a 
Peace  j  as  France  afterwards  explained  that 
Matter  at  the  General  Congrefs. 

How  fair  the  folemn  and  Jtncere  Engage- 
ments of  fuch  a  King ;  His  Faith  and 
Word  \  or  the  pledging  his  Own  or  his  Sue- 
cejfor's  Honour  are  to  be  depended  on, 
the  prefent  Pofture  of  Affairs  fufficiently 
evinces  ;  when  not  able,  or  not  daring 
openly  to  invade  us  with  his  Troops,  he 
makes  ufe  of  that  Injtrument  he  fofolenmly 
difavows,  to  annoy  and  difturb  us  j  affift- 
ing  him  with  Men,  Money,  Arms,  Am- 
munition, and  even  Shipping,  to  land  in 
His  Majefty's  Dominions,  and  raife  a  Re- 
bellion amongft  his  Subjects.  All  which 
the  Vth  Article  does  expref/y,  and  in  the 
ftrongeft  Manner  provide  againft. 
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Chap. 
The  iXth  Article,  by  which  the  King        II. 
of  France  engages  to  deftroy  the  Fortifications  j^^^p— 
of  Dunkirk,  &c.   was  not  only  never  com-  the  gtb  Ar- 
plied  with,  but  inftead   thereof,  an  addi-"^ 
tional  Fortrefs  built  in  the  Neighbourhood 
of  the  former,  which,  as  I  am  informed,  is 
much  ftronger  and  better  contrived  to  an- 
noy  the  Britijh  Channel-Trade  j    mould 
the  Nation  ever  think  proper  to  infift  upon 
a  Compliance  with  this  Article.     This  is 
moft  fhameful  Prevarication  :    But  why  it 
was  not  infifted  on,  foon  after  the  Time 
fixed  by  the  Treaty,  cannot  be  collected 
from  any  thing  better  than  from  an  Ex- 
tract of  a  Memorial  delivered  by  Monfieur 
de  Torcy  to  the  Lord  Bolingbroke  at  Paris9 
in  Augufl   17 1 2.    wherein  he  fays,    "  It 
"  is  not  our  Bufinefs  now  to  examine  whe- 
"  ther   the  Queen   of   England,    and  the 
"  Englifli  Nation  were  in  the  Right  to 
"  demand  the  Demolition  of  the  Fortifica- 
"  tions,  and  the  filling  up  the  Harbour  of 
"  Dunkirk :   That  is  a  Thing  refched  and 
"  agreed  upon.      It  may  perhaps  come  to 
u  pafs  in  the  Courfe  of   this  Affair,  for 
"  Reafons  eafily  to  be  forefeen,  that  Engr 
"  land  Jhall  repent  having  demanded,   the 
G  »  De- 
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Chap."  Demolition  of  a  Place,  and  the  Deftruc* 
II.        "  tion  of  a  Harbour,  which  might  be  of 
"  great  life  in  Conjunctures,  which  perhaps 
k  are  not  very  remote" 

From  hence  it  will  eafily  and  naturally 
occur  to  any  Perfon,  who  considers  the 
Circumftances  of  thofe  Times,  and  the 
Difpofitions  of  the  Perfons  then  at  the 
Helm  of  the  State,  why  the  Time  fixed 
was  fuffered  to  elapfe,  without  complying 
with  one  of  the  beft  Articles  of  the  Peace : 
But  why  that  Court  has  not  (during  the 
Adminiftration  of  fuch  as  were  warmeft 
in  the  Profecution  of  their  PredecerTors ) 
been  obliged  to  fulfil  the  exprefs  Terms  of 
that  Article,  cannot,  I  think,  be  accounted 
for  otherwife,  than  by  faying,  that  as  the 
French  Court  had  been  fuffered  to  build 
the  Fortifications  of  Mardyke,  it  availed 
nothing  to  infift  upon  the  Demolition  of 
Dunkirk  j  and  would  only  expofe  us  to  a 
Quarrel  and  perhaps  a  War  with  a  Nation, 
with  whom  it  feems,  we  were  not  on  any 
Account  to  quarrel, 

The  Event  has  fufrlciently  justified  the 
Marquis  de  Turc/s  Argument  $   for  from 
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hence  have  been  fent  all  the  Affiftance  the  Chap, 
French  have  given  the  Pretender  :  And  II. 
here,  and  at  Ojlend  have  been  collected 
the  Troops  and  Shipping  deiigned  for  an 
Jnvajion  of  the  Britijh  Dominions.  Thefe 
Proceedings  of  the  French  Court  have  cer- 
tainly opened  our  Eyes,  as  to  the  Impor- 
tance of  thefe  two  Ports  :  And  it  is  to  be 
hoped  we  (hall  not  (as  thofe  wife  and 
worthy  Patriots  did)  fign  any  future  Peace, 
till  we  fee  fuch  ejjential  Articles  either 
actually  executed  and  performed  to  the 
Rigour,  and  utmoft  Extent  of  them  ;  or 
good  Cautionary  Places  given  in  the  mean 
time,  till  they  are  fo  performed. 

The   Xth  Article   reftores  to  Great-  Remark  m 
Britain  the  Bay  and  St  r  eights  ofHudfon,  &c.  th.e  l0ib  ^r* 
But  in  Lieu  thereof,  the  Miniftry  of  thofe  * 
Times  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  fo  grofsly 
impofed  upon  as  (by  the  Vlllth  Article 
of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce )  to  give  to 
France  all  they  wanted  ;  namely,  a  Liber- 
ty of  taking  and  drying  their  Fijh  upon 
Newfoundland, 

The  Xlth  Article  provides,  that  Satif-  Remark  on 
faction  be  made  to  the  Hud  forts  Bay  Com-the  lul>Ar~ 

r->  tide. 

vj  2  pany. 
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Chap,  pany,  &c.   But  (hews  at  the  fame  Time, 
II.       that  in  thofe  Days,   as  almoft  every  Day 
*~v""     fince,  the  French  were  making  Hoftile  In- 
cur/ions and  Depredations,  as  well  as  taking 
Britiih  Ships,   in  Time  of  Peace. 

Remark  on        The   Xllth  Article  engages,  that  the 
theizthAr-  ifland  of  St.  Chri/hper's,  all  Nova  Scotia, 

or  Acadia,  as  alfo  Prrt-Royal,  now  called 
Annapolis-Royal,  fhall  hereafter  be  pofTefTed 
by  BritiJJj  SubjeBs  cnlv.  It  excludes  the 
Subjects  of  France  from  fifiing  in  the  faid 
Seas,  &c.  Whereas  it  is  notorious  that 
they  have  ever  fince,  till  the  War  was 
proclaimed,  continued  fifhing  all  along 
thofe  Coafts  at  their  pleafure. 

The  XHIth  Article  provides,  that  the 
Iflandof  Newfoundland,  &c.  mall  of  Right 
belong  wholly  to  the  Englijh  ;  and  Pla- 
centia  be  yielded  up  to  them.  The  French 
fhall  not  fortify  any  Place  on  that  Ifland, 
nor  build  any  thing,  befides  Stages  and 
Hutts,  to  catch  and  dry  Fifh,  on  a  cer- 
tain Part  of  the  Iiland  :  But  the  Ifland 
of  Cape  Breton  fhall  hereafter  belong  to 
the  French, 


N 
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Chap. 
In  a  Memorial  delivered  or  fent  by  "■• 
Mr.  St.  John  to  Monfieur  de  Torcy,  dated  ^emark  on 
May  24,  17 1 2,  O.  S.  Art.  IV.  it  was//**  13^^ 
propofed,  Tte  /£<?  IJlands  in  the  Gulph  ofHc  e' 
St.  Laurence,  and  in  the  Mouth  of  the  River 
of  that  Name 3  which  are  at  prefent  pofejfed 
by  the  French,  may  remain  to  His  moft 
Chriflian  Majejiy  ;  but  exprefsly  on  Con- 
dition that  His  faid  Majejiy  fiall  engage 
himfelf  not  to  raife,  or  fuffer  to  be  raifed, 
any  Fortifications  in  thefe  IJlands,  or  thofe 
o/'Cape  Breton.  The  Queen  likewife  en- 
gages not  to  raife  any  Fortifications  in  the 
adjacent  I/lands,  and  thofe  of  Newfound- 
land, nor  in  that  of  Cape  Breton  :  For  by 
the  foregoing  Article  it  was  provided,  that 
the  §ueenys  Subjects,  and  His  Majejlfs, 
Jhould  enjoy  the  Ifland  of  Cape  Breton  in 
common.  This  mews  that  the  Miniftry 
was  aware  of  the  Importance  of  that 
Ifland,  yet  gave  it  up  by  this  XHIth  Ar- 
ticle, in  Exchange  for  Newfoundland ; 
where,  at  the  fame  Time,  they  allowed 
the  French  the  Liberty  of  catching  and 
drying  Fifo  :  That  is,  they  gave  up  that 
valuable  and  Important  Ifland  for  nothing 

at 
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C  H  A  p.  at  all  j  granting  the  French  even  more 
II.        than  they  at  firft  afked.     Nay,  this  Con- 

***s'~v""i  ceffion  was  like  wife  in  direct  Contradic- 
tion of  the  foregoing  Article  :  For  in  an 
Abjolute  Ceffion  tf/~Nova  Scotia,  or  Acadia, 
(as  the  Queen  calls  it,  in  her  Speech  to  the 
Parliament,  on  the  6th  of  June,  17 12.) 
Cape  Breton  was  always  underftood  to  be 
comprized  ;  and  was  declared  by  the 
Queen's  Inftrudions  to  the  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury  >  to  be  a  Part  of  Nova  Scotia* 
It  was  however  given  up,  with  the  fame 
Eafe  as  every  other  Point  which  the,  French 
Miniftry  infilled  on  ;  and  they  were  fuf- 
fered  to  fortify  themfelves  there. 

Jtemerk  m  The  X  Vth  Article  provides  that  the 
the  j Stb  Jr-  Subjeds  of  Canada  {hall  not  difturb  the 
Indian  Nations,  fubjed  to  Great  Britain ; 
nor  we,  on  our  Part,  difturb  their  Ameri- 
can Subjeds.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  this 
Article  has  been  too  often  broke  through 
on  both  Sides,  to  afford  any  great  Right  of 
Complaint  to  either. 

Having  thus  gone  through  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht)  as  far  as  it  related  to  our  Pur- 

pofe^ 
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pofe  ;  and  made  fuch  Remarks  upon  the  C  H  A  P, 
feveral  Parts  of  it,  as  we  imagined  might  J  I. 
be  entertaining,  at  leaft,  to  thofe  Readers 
who  have  not  had  Opportunity  of  en- 
quiring into  thefe  Affairs  5  we  fhall  now 
proceed  to  an  Enquiry  into  the  Situation* 
Climate,  Produce,  and  Ports,  of  the  Ifland 
of  Cape  Breton,  lately  conquered  ( I  may 
fay,  fo  glorioujly  conquered)  by  His  Ma» 
jefty's  Subjects ;  and  wrefted,  once  more, 
out  of  the  Hands  of  that  haughty,  per- 
fidious, and  infulting  Nation.  All  Treaties 
are  now  broke  through ;  and,  whenever 
Peace  is  reftored,  we  muft  endeavour  to 
remedy  all  the  Miftakes  (to  give  them  no 
worfe  a  Name)  of  former  Adminiftra- 
tions. 


CHAR 
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CHAP.     III. 

A  General }  Defer  iption  of  the  If  and 
of  Cape  Breton  ;  its  Situation, 
Climate,  Produce,  Ports,  &c. 
as  colle&ed  from  different  Au- 
thors, 


Chap.    CALMON,  \n  his  Modern  Hifiory  of 
"T       *J  all  Nations,  Vol.  Hid.  p.  645.  of  the 
London  Edition,  in  4ft?.    1739.    gives  the 
following  Account  of  this  Ifland. 


III. 


Salmon*  s 
Defer  iption 
cf  Cape 
Breton. 


Cape  Breton  is  fituate  between  45  -i 
and  47  i-  Degrees  of  North  Latitude  ;  and 
is  feparated  from  Acadia,  or  New  Scotland, 
by  the  Narrow  Streights  of  Canfo,  on  the 
South-weft  ;  and  the  other  Streight  or 
PafTage  of  Cape  Rey  feparates  it  from 
Newfoundland  on  the  North-eaft.  It  is  in- 
dented on  every  Side,  by  large  Bays  of  the 
Sea,  which  cut  almoft  through  it  in  fome 
Places,  and  form  feveral  commodious 
Harbours.  The  Ifland  is  about  1 20  Miles 
in  length,    and  50  Miles  in  breadth.     It 

is 
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is  a  barren,  defart  Land,  affording  fcarce  Chap. 
any  Trees  or  Herbage  3    and  lias  very  few      III. 
Rivers.      It   would   probably  never  have  v**^*^~^-; 
been  planted,   if  it  had  not  lain  fo  conve- 
nient for  the  French  to  preferve  their  Com- 
munication with  the  River  of  St.  Laurence 
and  Canada  ;  and  to  protect  their  Fimeries, 
as  well  as  to  difturb  the  Trade  and  Fimeries 
of  Great  Britain,    in  Times -of  War. 

The  Ifland  of  St.  John  lyes  between  Of  St.  John's 
Cape  Breton^  and  the  Coaft  of  New  Scot-  $and' 
land ;  and  is  about  20  Leagues  in  Length. 
The  Ifland  of  Anticofle  is  a  much  larger  Of  Jntkojle 
Ifland,    lying  juft  before   the  Mouth  oiTPnd' 
St.  Laurence  River.     Thefe,  and  the  leffer 
Iflands  in  the  Bay  of  St.  Laurence  do  not 
feem  to  be  of  any  other  Ufe  to  the  French. , 
than  to  preferVe  their  Communication  with 
Canada.      I   do  not  find   they  have  any 
Towns  or  Plantations  upon  them. 

Thus  far  Salmon.  But  what  will  add 
great  Weight  to  all  we  ill  all  fay  upon  this 
Subject,  is,  that  it  is  chiefly  collected  from 
French  Authors,  and  fuch  as  have  lately 
been  upon  the  Spot.  Charlevoix,  in  the 
Fourth  Volume  of  his  -Hiftory  of  France, 
H  in 
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Chap,  in  Svo.  publified  at  Paris,   1744.  gives  the 
III.   .  following  Defcription  of  Cape  Breton. 


Charlevoix's  B  y  the  Ceffion  of  Acadia  and  Placentia 
of  Cape°n  t0  l^e  EngHJh'i  there  remained  to  France 
Breton.  no  other  Place  to  carry  on  the  Fifhery  of 
Cod-Fifh,  or  at  leaft  to  dry  their  Fifh  in, 
but  the  Illand  of  Cape  Breton,  which  is 
now  only  known  by  the  Name  of  rifle 
Royale,  This  Ifland  is  fituated  between 
45  and  47  Degrees  of  North  Latitude  5 
and  forms,  with  the  Ifland  of  Newfound- 
land, (from  which  it  is  diftant  but  about 
1 5  Leagues)  the  Entrance  of  the  Gulph  of 
St.  Laurence.  The  Streight  which  fepa- 
rates  Cape  Breton  from  Acadia,  is  about 
five  common  Leagues  of  France  in  length, 
and  about  one  in  breadth  :  It  is  called  the 
Pajfage  of  P(l(Iagc  °f  Fronfac.  The  Length  of  the 
m/m.  Ifland,  from  North-eaft  to  South-weft,  is 
not  quite  fifty  Leagues.  Its  Figure  is  irre- 
gular j  and  it  is  in  fuch  a  manner  cut 
through  by  Lakes  and  Rivers,  that  the 
two  principal  Parts  of  it  hold  together, 
only  by  an  Ifhrnus  of  about  eight  hundred 
Paces  in  breadth  :  Which  Neck  of  Land 
feparates  the  Bottom  of  Port  Touloufe, 
from  feveral  Lakes,  which  are  called  La- 
1  brador. 


f. 
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hrador.     The  Lakes  empty  themfelves  into  Chap. 
the  Sea,  to  the  Eaft,  by  two  Channels  of       IH. 
unequal  Breadth,    which  are   formed    by 
the  Iflands  Verderonne  and  la  Boidarderie, 
which   is   from    leven  to  eight   Leagues 
long. 

The  Climate  of  this  Ifland  is  pretty  QUmate  of 
near  the  fame  with  that  of  Quebec  :  And  Cape  Breton. 
although  Mifts  and  Fogs  are  more  frequent 
here,  yet  no  one  complains  that  the  Air  is 
unwholefome.  All  the  Lands  here  are 
not  good  ;  neverthelefs  they  produce  Trees  Produce  of 
of  all  Sorts.  There  are  Oaks  of  a  pro-  CaPe  Breton. 
digious  Size,  Pines  for  Mails,  and  all  Sorts 
of  Timber  fit  for  Carpenter's  Work.  The 
moil  common  Sorts,  befides  the  Oak,  are 
the  Cedar,  Alh,  Maple,  Plane-tree,  and 
Afpin.  Fruits ;  particularly  Apples,  Pulfe, 
Herbs  and  Roots,  Wheat,  and  all  other 
Grain,  necefiary  for  Suilenance ;  Hemp 
and  Flax  abound  here  iefs,  but  are  every 
whit  as  good  as  in  Canada.  It  has  been 
obferved,  that  the  Mountains  may  be  cul- 
tivated up  to  their  Tops ;  that  the  good 
Soil  inclines  always  towards  the  South  ; 
and  that  it  is  covered  from  the  North  and 
North- weft  Winds  by  the  Mountains, 
H  2  which 
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Chap,  which  border  upon  the  River  of  St.  Lau- 
III.      rence. 


All  the  domeftick  Animals,    fuch  as 

Kories ,     horned    Cattle ,    Hogs ,    Sheep, 
Goats,  and  Poultry,  pick  up  a  good  Live- 
lihood here.     What    is   got  by  Hunting, 
Shooting,  and  Fiihing,   is  able  to  maintain 
the  Inhabitants  a  good  Part   of  the  Year. 
This  liland  abounds  in  Coal-pits,  which 
are  in  the  Mountains  ;   confequently,   the 
Trouble    and   Expence  of  digging   deep, 
and  making  Drains  to  carry  off  the  Water, 
are  greatly  faved.     Here  is  likewife  Piafler 
in  great  abundance.     It  /aid,  that  there   is 
710  Part  of  the  Worlds  where  more  Cod-fijh 
is  caught.,  nor  where  there  is  fo  good  Con- 
leniency    jor   drying    it.       Formerly    this 
liland   was   full  of  Deer ;    they  are   now 
very  fcarce,  particularly  Elks.     Partridges 
are  here   almoft    as   large    as   Pheaiants  j 
and,  in  their  Feathers,   not   unlike  them. 
In  a  word,  the  Filhery  of  Sea-pike,    Por- 
poife?,  &c.    is   in   great    abundance  here, 
and  carried  on  with  exeat  Eafe. 


Its  Ports,  in      £1L  \is  ports  open  to  the  Eaft,  turning 
general.  ..    ,  ,      r        ,  .       .  ,  .        10 

a  little  to  the  South,  and  within  the  Space 

of 
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of  fifty-five   Leagues,    beginning  at  Port  Chap. 
Dauphin,  and  continuing  to  Port  Touloufe,       III. 
which  is  almofl  at  the  Entrance   of  the  v~"~v~*"w 
Pajfage  oj  Fronjac.     In  all  other  Parts  of 
the  lfland,  it  is  difficult  to  find  Anchorage 
for  fmall  VefTels,  in   fmall  Creeks,    or  a- 
mongft   the  Iflands.      All    the  Northern 
Coafl   is  very  high,    and   almofl  inaccef- 
fible  :  And  it  is  very  difficult  to  land  on 
the  Weftern  Coail,  till  you  come  to  the 
Pafage  of  Fronjac,  out  of  which  you  are 
no  fooner   got,    but  you   meet  with  the 
port  'Touloufe,     known    formerly   by    the  Port  Tou- 
Name  of  St.  Peter.     This  Port  is  ftri&ly  loufe- 
between  a  kind  of  Guiph  (which  is  called 
Little   St.  Peter  s )    and   the  Iflands  St. 
Peter,  over-againft  the  Iflands  Madame,  or 
Maurepas.      From  thence,    afcending  to- 
wards the  South-eail,   you  find  the  Bay  of 
Gaborie,    of  which  the  Entrance  (which  Gaborle  Bay, 
is   near   twenty  Leagues  diflant  from  St;%  Ca^orofe 
Peter's  Iflands)  is  a  League  broad,  between  , 
Wands    and   Rocks.      It   is  very  fafe   to 
come  near  thefe  Iflands,    fome  of  which 
advance  a  League  and  Half  into  the  Sea. 
This  Bay  is  two  Leagues  deep,    and  the 
Anchorage  very  good. 

Th  e 
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The  Harbour  of  Lewisburg,  formerly 
Lewisburg.  called  the  Englijh  Harbour,  is  not  above 
a  large  League  from  the  above  Bay  ;  and 
is  pephaps  One  of  the  finest  in 
America.  It  is  near  four  Leagues  in 
Circumference  ;  and  every  where  there  are 
fix  or  feven  Fathoms  Water.  The  An- 
chorage is  very  good  ;  and  you  may, 
without  danger,  run  a  Ship  aground  upon 
the  Mud.  The  Entrance  is  not  above 
two  hundred  Fathoms  wide  j  and  lies  be- 
tween two  fmall  Iflands.  It  is  difcovered 
at  the  diftance  of  twelve  Leagues,  at  Sea, 
by  the  Cape  of  Lorembec,  which  is  but 
at  a  fmall  diftance  from  it  to  the  North- 
eaft.  Two  Leagues  further  up,  is  the 
Port  de  h  p0rt  de  la  Balcine  ;  the  Entrance  of 
which  is  very  difficult,  occasioned  by 
many  Rocks,  which  the  Sea  covers,  when 
it  is  agitated,  No  Ships  of  greater  Bur- 
den than  300  Tons,  can  go  into  it  ;  but 
they  are  quite  lafc  there,  when  they  are 
got  in. 

Bay  of  Pe-      From  thence,  in  lefs  than  the  diftance 
nadou,  or     Q£  t       Leaa-ucs    you  come  to  the  Bay  of 

Menadsu,  ,  1  '     -1-  r 

Penadou,    or  Menadcuy    the  Entrance  ot 

which 
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which  is  about  a  League  broad,    and  the  C  hap, 
Bay  itfelf  is  about    two  Leagues    deep,       HI. 
Almoft  over-againft  this  Bay,  is  the  Ijland 
Scatari  (formerly  called  Little  Cape  Breton)  Jf™d  Sca~ 
which  is  above  two  Leagues  long.     The 

7?  »•    f  A/7'  ■" 

Bay  of  Mire  is  feparated  from  it  by  a  very  ay  °-< 
ifiiafrow  Neck  of  Land.  The  Entrance  of 
this  Bay  is  likewife  near  two  Leagues  wide, 
and  is  at  lead  eight  Leagues  deep.  It 
grows  narrower,  the  further  you  go  into 
it  ;  and  many  fmall  Rivers  and  Rivulets 
empty  themfelves  into  it.  Large  Ships 
may  go  up  it,  about  fix  Leagues,  and  find 
there  good  Anchorage,  under  cover  of  ths 
Hills.  Befides  the  Ifland  of  Scatari,  there* 
are  many  other  fmall  ones,  and  Rocks, 
which  the  Sea  never  covers,  but  may  be 
difcovered  a  great  way  off.  The  largeffc 
of  thefe  Rocks,  is  called  the  Forilkn.  The 
Bay  of  Morienne  is  higher  up,  feparated  £^  of  M*- 
from  the  Bay  of  Mire  by  the  Cape  Brule  ; 
and  a  little  higher  is  rifle  Plate,  or  I'Ifle 
a  Pierre  de  fufil,  dire&ly  in  the  Latitude 
of  46  Degrees  8  Minutes.  There  is  be- 
tween all  thefe  lflands  and  Rocks,  very 
good  Shelter,  and  you  may  go  amongft 
them,    and   near  them,    without  Fear   or 


ricnnt. 


Danger. 
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From  hence,  proceeding  for  about 
three  Leagues  to  the  North- weft,  you 
find  a  very  good  Harbour,  which  is  call- 
f Indiana  e(l  ILndiane  :  but  it  is  fit  only  for  fmall 
BaybZ%  VeffeIs-  From  PIndiane,  to  the  Bay  des 
pagnoh.  Efpagnols,  there  are  two  Leagues.  This 
Bay  is  a  very  fine  Harbour.  Its  Entrance 
is  but  about  a  thoufand  paces  wide  ;  but 
it  grows  wider,  and  at  the  height  of  a 
League  divides  itfelf  into  two  Branches, 
which  may  be  failed  up  for  three  Leagues. 
Both  thefe  Branches  are  excellent  Ports, 
which  might  be  made  better  at  a  very 
fmall  Ex  pence.  From  this  Bay  to  the 
leffer  Entrance  of  *  Labrador  are  two 
Leagues ;  and  the  I  (land  which  feparates 
the  lelTer  from  the  larger  Entrance,  is 
about  two  leagues  long.  Labrador  is  a 
Gulph  above  twenty  Leagues  long,  and 
is  about  three  or  four  wide,  in  its  greateft 
Breadth.     It  is  counted  a  League  and  half 

*  There  is  a  large  Continent,  fituated  between 
the  Gulph  and  River  of  St.  Laurence,  and  Hudfon's 
Bay,  which  is  exiled  Labrador,  and  by  the  Englifh 
New  Britain,  or  New  Wales,  which  muji  not  be 
confounded  with  this,  >■  the  Wand  of  Cape  Breton, 
which  is  a  La 

from 
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from  the  large  Entrance  of  Labrador,  to  C  h  a  p. 
the  Port  Dauphin  or  St  Anne  j    and  you      III. 
may  come    to    an   Anchor,    almoft  any  port  Dau~ 
where,  amongft  the  Iilands  of  Cihou.     Aphin,  or  Port 
Neck  of  Land  almoft  entirely  covers  the5/'    • 
Port,  and  leaves  Room  for  no  more  than 
one  Ship  at  a  time  to  go  in.     The  Port  ■ 
Dauphin  is    about   two  Leagues  in  Cir- 
cumference j    and  Ships    hardly    feel   the 
wind  there,    by  reafon  of  the  Height  of 
the  Mountains  which  furround  it :   They 
may   come   as  near    the   Shore    as  they 
pleafe.     All  thefe  Harbours  and  Ports  be- 
ing {o  near  to  each  other,  it  would  be  ve* 
ry  eafy  to  make  Roads  by  Land  from  One 
to  the  other  >   and  nothing  could  be  more  ad- 
vantagious   to   the  Inhabitants,    than    thefe 
Communications,  which  would  five  them  the 
trouble  in  the  Winter  Seafon,  of  going  fo 
jar  about,  by  Sea.     This  is  the  Defcrip- 
tion,   given  of  this  Ifland  in  general  by 
the  abovementioned  Jefuit,  who  has  been 
a  long  time  there,  pretends  to  be  very  ex- 
ad  in  his   Enquiries,    and  publifhed  his 
Hiftory    a  very  little    while    before  this 
Important  Ifland  was    conquered  by  the 
Bngli/h  Nation. 

I  Hs 
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Chap.       He    afterwards    proceeds    to    defcribe 
***•       more  particularly  fome  of  the  above  Ports, 
fuch   as  that  of  Leivijburgy  and  that  of 
St.  Anne  or  Fort  Dauphin. 

After  the  Ceffion  of  Placentia 
and  Acadia  to  the  Crown  of  England^ 
it  is  certain  that  the  French  had  no  other 
Place  where  they  could  dry  their  Fifh, 
or  even  fifli  in  Safety,  but  the  Ifland  of 
Cape  Breton  :  they  were  therefore  drove 
by  Neceliity  to  fettle  an  Eftablimment 
there,  and  to  fortify  it. 

More  parti-       They    began  by  changing  its  Name, 
cularDr  '/'"'>  and  called  it  I'l/Ie  Roy  ale.     They  next  de- 

twn  of  Port  i       V.1     •  r 

LewiMrg.  liberated  upon  the  Choice  of  a  proper 
place  to  fettle  the  General  Quarters  in  ; 
and  they  were  for  a  long  time  divided  be- 
tween Lewijburg  and  Fort  Dauphin.  It 
has  been  already  faid  that  the  former  is 
one  of  the  fined  Harbours  in  all  Ame- 
rica :  that  it  has  near  four  Leagues  in 
Circumference ;  that  there  is  Anchorage 
all  over  it,  in  Six  or  Seven  Fathoms  Wa- 
ter ;  that  the  Anchorage  is  good,  and  that 
one  may  run  a  Ship  aground  in  the  Mud, 

with- 
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without    Danger.      It's   Entrance    is   not  Chap. 
two   Hundred   Fathoms   wide,    between       I'll, 
two  little  Iflands,    which  may  eafily  de-  v^- 
fend   it.      The   Cod-Fijhing  is  there   very 
abundant^  and  one  may  fjh  there  from  the 
Month  of  Aprils  to  the  End  of  December. 
But  then  it  was  faid  that  the  Land  about 
this  Port  is  barren  ;   and  that  it  would  cod 
immenfe  Sums  to  fortify  it ;    becaufe  all 
the   Materials    mull:   be    brought    a  great 
way.     Befides  which,    it   had,    it  feems, 
been  remarked  that  there  was   no  fandy 
bottom   in  this  Harbour,    for   more  than 
about  forty  nihing  Veffels. 

It   has    likewife    been1  obferved    that 
the  Port  St.  Anne^  or  Dauphin,  has  a  fure 
and  fafe  Road  for  Ships,   at  its  Entrance, 
amongft  the  I  (lands  of  Cibou  j    and  that  a 
Neck  of  Land   almoft  entirely  fhuts  up 
the  Port,   leaving  a  PafTage  for  no  more 
than  one   VefTel  at  a  time.      This  Port, 
thus  (hut  up,  has  near  two  Leagues  Cir- cJ™Defcrip- 
cumference  in  an  oval  Form  :    Ships  may  l'im  °f  P°rt 
here  come  as  near  as  they  pleafe  to  the    euP  ltlm 
Land  ;  and  the  Mountains  which  furround 
it,  keep  off  the  Winds  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that    they   are    hardly  felt.      They   who 
I  2  were 
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Chap,  were  for  ehufing  this  Port  for  the  Chief 
HI.       Settlement,  alledged  that  it  might  be  ren- 
dered impregnable  at   an   eafy  rate ;    that 
more  might  be   done  here  for  two  thou- 
fand  Livres,    than  at   Leuijburg  for   two 
Hundred  Thoufand  -y    becaufe  every  thing 
necerTary  for  building  a   large  City,    and 
fortifying  it,  was  at  hand.     It  is  further 
certain  that  the  fandy  Bottom  is  as  exten- 
iive  here,  as  at  Ptacentia  ;  that  the  Fifhing 
is  very  good  ;    that  there  is  a  great  Quan- 
tity of  excellent  Timber  about  this  Place, 
fuch  as  Maple,  Beach,  and  wild  Cherry 
tree,  but  above  all  Oaks  of  above  thirty 
feet    high,    fit   for   building,    &c.      It   is 
likewife  true,    that   Marble  is   here   very 
common  ;    that  the  Lands    are  generally 
good ;    that  about  the  great  and  fmaller 
Entrances  of  Labrador,  which  are  but  at 
the  Diftance  of  a  League  and  half,   the 
Soil  is  very  good.     In  a  word,  this  Port 
is  but  four  Leagues  diftant  from  the  Bay 
des  Efpagnoh,    which   is   likewife  a   very 
good  Harbour,  where  the  Lands  are  ex- 
cellent, and  covered  with  Woods  fit  for 
almoft  all  Ufes.     It  is  true  that  here  is  no 
fifhing  in  fmall  Boats,  on  account  of  the 
wefterly   Winds,    which   generally  blow 

here; 
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here  ;   but  one  may  fifh  here,  as  at  New-  Chap* 
England  in  large  ones.  III. 

The  only  Inconveniency  of  Port  St 
Anne,  is,  that  the  Entrance  is  difficult : 
and  this  Inconveniency  alone  determined 
the  Controverfy  in  Favour  of  Lewijburg  -y 
where  neither  Pains  nor  Expence  have  been 
Jpared  to  render  it  both  convenient  and  im- 
pregnable. 

The    Ifland  of  St.  John,    which  is Defcrlptkn of 
near  Cape  Breton  is  the  largeft  of  all  thofe St  J^ns 
in  the  Gulph  of  St.  Laurence.     It  has  the  ^am 
Advantage,  in  this  refpect,    even  of   Cape 
Breton,  that  all  the  Land  is  here  good  and 
fertile.     It  is  about  twenty-two  Leagues 
long,   and  fifty  in  Circumference  :    It  has 
a  fure   and  convenient  Port,  and  was  for- 
merly covered  with  Timber  of  all  kinds. 

Until  a  Settlement  was  made  at 
Cape  Breton,  no  body  minded  Si  John's 
Ifland ;  but  the  Neighbourhood  of  thefe 
two  Iflands,  foon  convinced  the  Settlers, 
that  they  might  be  of  great  Ufe  to  each 
other. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.     IV. 

The  Advantages  to  the  Englifh 
Nation^  arifing  from  the  Con- 
quejl  of  Cape  Breton. 

Chap,  IN  the  Courfe  of  this  Chapter,  I  intend 

in.    i 

First,  to  collet  the  moil  authentick 
Accounts  I  can  meet  with,  of  the  Ufe 
the  French  made,  or  intended  to  make, 
of  this  Iiland  of  Cafe  Breton  \  as  well  in 
promoting  their  own  Trade  and  Benefit,  as 
in  curbing  and  diflreffing  our's. 

Secondly,  to  {hew  how  much  the 
Tables  are  turned  upon  them,  by  its  being 
in  the  Pofieflion  of  the  King  of  Great 
Britain^  and  his  Subjects,  if  the  Greatefl 
Advantage  that  may  be,  is  made  of  this 
Acquifition, 

A  s    to  the   Virjl ;    it  will  beft  appear, 
from  an  Extract  of  a  long  Memorial  pre- 
sented 
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fented  by  Mefsrs.  Raudot,  to  the  French  Chap. 
Minifters,  as  early  as  the  Year  1706,  and  IV. 
their  repeated  Applications  from  that  time 
to  the  Year  17 13.  Thefe  Gentlemen  ne- 
ver ceafed  reprefenting  to  the  Court  the 
indifpenfable  Neceffity  of  making  a  folid 
Eftablimment  in  the  Ifland  of  Cape  Bre- 
ton i  if  it  was  intended  that  the  Colonies 
of  New  France  mould  ever  turn  to  any 
Account. 

The  Memorialing  fet  out,  by  fuppo-  Memorial  tf 
fing  and  faying,    that  the  Principal,  and  MejJ>  &*«" 
almoft  only  View  People  had   in  fettling 
at  Canada,  was  the  Fur-trade  ;    efpecially 
that  of   the   Beaver :    But,    fay   they,    it 
ought  to  have  been  forefeen,  that  either 
the  Beaver  would,  in  time,  be  quite  ex- 
haufted  j  or,  by  its  Quantity,  it  would  be- 
come too  common  :     And  confequently, 
a  Colony   of  that  Importance,   could  not 
long  be  fupported  by  it.     In  effect,  it  has 
fallen   into  the  latter  of  thefe  Inconveni- 
encies  ;    and    the   Abundance   of  Beaver, 
has  ruined   the  Trade  of  it.     If,    on  the 
other  hand,  this  had  not  happened ;    bits* 
there  had  always  been  a  fufficient  Demand 
for  thofe  Furs ;   then  the  other  InconvenU 

ency 
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Chap,  ency  muft  have  followed  j  namely,  that 
IV.       the  Species  of  Beaver  had  been  quite  de- 

'  v  ftroyed.  Befides  this  Dilemma  j  the  very 
hunting  of  thofe  Animals,  and  running 
about  the  Woods  and  Lakes  after  them, 
was  the  ruin  of  the  Inhabitants ;  who 
thereby  fell  into  a  Vagabond,  idle  Courfe 
of  Life  j  from  which  it  is  difficult  ever  to 
reclaim  them,  and  bring  them  to  the 
more  laborious  Tafk  of  clearing  and  cul- 
tivating the  Lands. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  King  expends 
every  Year  in  the  Colony  of  Canada 
1 00000  Crowns.  The  Furs  amount  to 
280000  Livres  5  the  Peniions,  which  the 
King  gives  to  particular  People,  and  the 
Revenues  which  the  Bifhop  and  the  Se- 
minaries have  in  France  amount  to  50000 
Livres ;   which,  altogether,  make  a  Fund 

About  of  about  630000  Livres,  upon  which  the 
31500/.       whole  Commerce  of  New  France  turns. 

ering'  It  is  evident,  that  fuch  an  infignificant 
Sum  is  not  fufficient  to  maintain  from  20 
to  25000  Souls  j  and  to  furnim  them 
with  what  they  are  obliged  to  have  from 
France. 

Froi^ 
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Chap. 
From  hence,  and  from  the  Failure  in 
Price  of  the  Beaver,  it  has  happened  that 
all  the  ready  Money  of  Canada  has  been 
fent  to  France  for  Goods  from  thence : 
Infomuch,  that  at  a  certain  time,  there 
was  not,  in  all  this  Country,  above  a 
Thou  (and  Crowns  in  Money  :  Which 
Defect  was  fupplied,  though  with  many 
Inconveniencies,  by  Paper  Money.  To 
remedy  thefe  Evils,  and  to  render  the  Co- 
lony more  flourifhing,  the  People  here 
might  enrich  themfelves  with  the  Pro- 
duct of  the  Country,  if  they  were  put 
into  a  proper  Method.  This  Product 
might  be  made  to  coniifr.  in  Salt  Meats, 
Mails,  Planks,  Timber  for  building,  Pitch 
and  Tar,  Oyl  of  Whales,  Porpoifes,  &c. 
in  Cod  Fi(h,  Hemp  and  Flax :  To  which 
might  be  added  Iron  and  Copper.  The 
Difficulty  of  doing  this,  confifts  in  two 
things ;  Firft  to  find  a  Consumption  or 
Demand  for  thefe  Commodities ;  and  Se- 
condly, to  reduce  the  Wages  of  Work  of 
all  kinds.  This  latter  Difficulty  arifes 
from  the  Idlenefs  before  mentioned  of  the 
Inhabitants,  and  from  the  Dearnefs  of 
Goods  in  France.  The  Method,  there- 
K  fore, 
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Chap,  fore,    is  to  employ   every  Individual  ac- 
IV.       cording  to  his  Trade  or  Capacity  ;    and  to 
enable  every   one  to  fubuft,  by  lowering 
the  Price   of  Goods.     In  order  to  this,  it 
is  necenary  to  find  them  a  Place,  whither 
they    may   conveniently,     and    at    fmall 
charges,  carry  the  above  mentioned  Com- 
modities,    and    take    thofe     of    France^ 
The  French    which  they  want.     By  that  means,  they 
ptopofe  Cape  would  fave  a  Part  of  the  Freight  upon  the 
fr%'  p;  a  One,  as  well  as  the  other :    And  this  Part 

Middle  r  lace  ' 

fir  deputing  of  the  Inhabitants,   who  either  ftarve  in 
Goods  be-      jdlenefs,  or  run  about  the  Woods  in  queft 

tween France y  ...  ,  ,    .     -._     , 

and  their  of  Game,  would  be  employed  in  Naviga- 
Colmies  in  tion.  It  may  be  objected,  that  this  Me- 
thod would  take  from  France  a  Part  of 
its  Profit  upon  its  Goods.  But  we  an- 
fvver,  that  it  would  by  no  means  have  that 
Effect ;  becaufe  the  Freight  which  the  In- 
habitants of  New  France  would  hereby 
fave,  would  immediately  be  returned  to 
the  OA/,  by  the  greater  Confumption  of 
its  Goods.  For  Example ;  thofe  who  are 
now  idle,  and  have  no  other  Covering 
but  the  Skins  of  wild  Beafts,  would  then 
wear  the  Manufactures  of  France,  A 
fitter  Place  for  the  executing  of  this  De- 


America. 
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fign,   could  not  be  found,    than  the  Ifland  Chap. 
of  Cape  Breton. 

L  e  t  it  not  be  faid,  that  if  this  Ifland 
is  fupplied  from  Canada  with  a  Part  of 
thofe  Goods,  which  it  muft  otherwife  have 
had  from  France,  it  is  fo  much  taken  off 
from  the  latter  :  For,  in  the  firft  place, 
the  Anfwer  made  to  the  foregoing  Objec- 
tion, is  likewife  an  Anfwer  to  this ;  fince 
the  Profit  hereby  made  by  Canada,  will 
always  return  to  the  Kingdom  of  France  : 
For  New  France  can  never  do,  without 
many  Sorts  of  Goods  from  the  Old.  Second- 
ly, It  would  be  no  Difadvantage  to  France, 
if  it  did  not  export  fo  much  Corn,  and 
other  Provifions  j  fince  the  cheaper  they 
are  in  the  Country,  the  more  Workmen  it 
would  have  for  its  Manufactures. 

This  Ifland  is  fituated  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  it  naturally  forms  a  Magazine, 
or  Staple,  between  the  Old  and  New 
France.  It  can  furnifh  the  firft  with  Cod- 
Fifh,  Oils,  Coals,  Plafler,  Timber,  &c. 
of  its  own  Growth  and  Product.  It  will 
furnifh  to  New  France  the  Goods  of  the 
Old  at  a  much  cheaper  Rate,  and  fave 
K  2  the 
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Chap,  the  latter  a  considerable  Part  of  the  Freight 
IV.  upon  her  Goods,  Befides  that  the  Na- 
vigation from  Quebec  to  Cape  Breton 
would  make  good  Seamen  of  a  Sett  of 
Men,  who  are  not  only  of  no  Life,  but  a 
dead  Weight  upon  the  Colony. 

Another  confiderableAdvantage,  which 
this  Eftablifhment  would  procure  to  Ca- 
nada, is,  that  it  would  be  eafy  to  fend 
fmall  VefTels  from  thence,  to  fijfh  for  Cod 
(as  well  as  Whales  and  Porpoifes,  from 
which  Oils  are  extracted)  at  the  Mouth 
of  the  River  of  St.  Laurence,  and  in  the 
Gulph.  The  VefTels  would  be  fure  of  a 
Market  at  Cape  Breton  ;  and  might  there 
take  in  flich  Goods  from  France  as  were 
wanted.  Or  elfe,  a  Veffel  going  from 
Quebec,  laden  with  the  Produce  of  Canada, 
might  go  to  Cape  Breton,  load  Salt  there, 
for  curing  Fifh  to  be  caught  in  the  Gulph, 
return  to  Cape  Breton,  and  fell  his  Fim  : 
And  out  of  the  Profits  of  thele  two 
Voyages,  purchafe  French  Goods  there  ; 
which  he  would  fell  again,  to  Advan- 
tage in  Canada, 


What 
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What  formerly  hindered  the  Cana- 
dians from  timing  in  the  Gulph,  and  at 
the  Entrance  of  the  River  St,  Laurence, 
was,  that  they  were  obliged  to  carry  their 
Fifh  to  Quebec  ;  where  they  could  not  get 
Money  enough  for  it,  to  pay  their  Charges. 
Or,  if  they  were  fo  lucky  as  to  do  that, 
the  Profits  were  not  large  enough  to  en- 
gage many  People  in  a  Trade  of  that 
Nature. 


The  two  Colonies  affording  thus  a  mu- 
tual Affiftance  to  each  other,  and  the 
Merchants  becoming  rich  by  this  continual 
Commerce  and  Intercourfe,  they  might 
anociate  themielves  in  Enterprizes,  equally 
advantagious  to  the  one  and  the  other, 
and  confequently  to  the  whole  Kingdom  ; 
if  it  were  nothing  more  than  opening  the 
Iren  Mines,  which  are  in  fo  great  abun-  Iron  Mines 
dance  about  the  three  Rivers.  For,  \^n  the  Rivet 
that  Cafe,  one  might  give  fome  Reft  to 
thofe  of  France,  as  well  as  to  its  Woods  : 
At  leaft,  we  mould  be  under  no  Neceffity 
of  fetching  Iron  from  Sweden  and  Bifcay. 


Moreover, 
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Moreover,  the  Ships  which  go  from 
France  to  Canada  always  run  a  great 
Rifk  in  their  Return,  unlefs  they  make 
their  Voyage  in  the  Spring  :  Whereas, 
the  fmall  Veflels  of  Quebec  would  run  no 
Rifk  in  going  to  Cape  Breton,  becaufe 
they  would  take  their  own  Time  to  do  it ; 
and  they  would  always  have  experienced 
Pilots.  What  mould  hinder  them  from 
making  two  Voyages  in  a  Year  j  and  by 
that  Means  faving  the  French  Ships  the 
Trouble  of  afcending  the  River  of  St.  Lau- 
rence, which  would  fhorten  their  Voyage 
by  one  half  ? 

But  further  :  The  Confumption  in 
Canada  of  French  Goods,  is  not  the  only 
Advantage  which  this  Eftablifhment  would 
afford  to  this  Colony  ;  But  it  would  have 
likewife  an  Opportunity  of  pajjing  its  Wines , 
Brandies,  Linnens,  Rikfans,  Silks,  &c.  into 
the  Englifh  Colonies.  This  Commerce 
would  become  very  advantagious  :  For  the 
Englifi  would  furnifh  themfelves  at  Cape 
Breton,  and  in  Canada,  not  only  with  all 
the  Goods  they  wanted  on  the  Continent, 
where  their  Colonies  are  extreamly  peopled  • 

but 
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but  alfo  for  their  Iflands,    and  thofe  of  Chap, 
the  Dutch,  with  which  they  traffick.     By       }Y* 
tbefe  Means  we  Jhould  draw  a  great  deal  of 
Money  out  of  thofe  Colonies,  even  though  the 
Entry  of  our  Goods  fiould  not  be  openly  per- 
mitted. 

In  a  word,  nothing  would  be  more 
likely,  than  this  Eftablifhment,  to  engage 
the  Merchants  of  France  to  employ  People 
in  the  Cod-Fifhery  :  For,  as  Cape  Breton 
would  furnifh  Canada  with  French  Goods, 
thofe  VelTels  which  were  fent  thither  for 
Fifh,  would  take  a  Cargo,  confiding  half 
in  Goods,  and  half  in  Salt  5  fo  that  they 
would  make  a  double  Advantage  j  whereas, 
at  prcfent,  the  French  Ship*>,  which  go 
out  a  Cod-fifhing,  load  nothing  but  Salt. 
Add  to  this  -,  that  the  Augmentation  of  the 
Fifiery  would  enable  France  to  furnifh 
Spain  and  the  Levant  with  Fifli  \  which 
would  be  a  Means  of  bringing  immenfe  Sums 
into  the  Kingdom. 

The   Whale  Fijhery  (  which  is   very  ivbahffory 
abundant  in  the  Gulph,  and  towards  the *n  the  R'iVer 
Coafts  of  Labrador,  and  even  in  the  River  T/iZttf 
of  St.  Laurence,  as  far  as  Tadoujjac)  might 

alfo 
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Chap,  alfo  be  one  of  the  moft  folid  Advantages 
IV.  of  this  Settlement.  Thofe  Ships  which  go 
'  on  this  Fifhery,  fhould  be  loaden  in  France 
with  Goods,  which  they  mould  fell,  or 
leave  with  the  Merchants  Correfpondent 
at  Cape  Breton  :  And  from  thence,  they 
fhould  take  in  Cafks,  and  go  a-fifhing  j 
which,  in  this  Place,  is  fo  much  the  eafier, 
being  performed  in  Summer,  and  not  in 
the  Winter,  as  in  the  North  of  Europe, 
where  the  Ships  mutt  lie  amongft  the 
Flakes  of  Ice,  in  effecl  of  which,  the 
Whales  are  frequently  loft,  after  they  are 
ftruck.  In  this  manner,  the  Fifhing- 
VeiTels  would  gain  upon  their  Merchan- 
dize brought  to  Cape  Breton,  and  upon 
their  Fifh  :  And  this  double  Profit  would 
be  made  in  lefs  Time,  and  with  lefs  Rifk, 
than  that  of  the  Whale-Fifhery  of  the 
North  :  And  the  Money,  which  is  carried 
to  the  Dutch  for  this  Commodity,  would 
remain  in  France. 

I  t  has  been  already  remarked,  that 
the  Ifland  of  Cape  Breton  can  furnifh  of 
its  own  growth,  Mafts  and  Building-Tim- 
ber to  the  Kingdom  of  France  :  It  might 
likewife  fetch  them  from  Canada  ;    which 

would 
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would  much  encreafe  the  reciprocal  Com-  Chap. 
merce  of  the  two  Colonies,  and  would  ^  - 
eaie  the  Kingdom  greatly  in  the  Expence 
of  building  Ships.  This  Timber  would  be 
fetched  from  the  liland,  without  our  being 
obliged  to  buy  it  from  Strangers  :  And 
what  mould  hinder  us  from  building  Ships 
at  Cape  Breton,  when  every  Thing  necef- 
fary  to  it,  may  be  had  from  Canada  ?  The 
Materials  would  coft  there  much  lefs  than 
in  France ;  and  enable  us  to  minim  other 
Nations  with  Shipping,  infiead  of  buying 
it  from  them. 

I  n   mort,    there  is  not  in  the  World  Cape  Breton 
a  hirer  Retreat   for   Ships,   coming  frotna^uree 

J  C  A  '  1  treat  f°r 

whatever    Part    of   America3     than    Cape  ships 'from 
Breton,    in  cafe  of  being  chafed,    in  cafe ihe  *feft~ 
of  bad  Weather,    or  of  want  of  Wood, 
Water,     or  Proviiions.       Befides,    that  in 
T^ime  of  War,  it   would  be    a  Place  for 
Cruinng,  fo  as  entirely  to  diflrefs  the  Tirade  And  very 
of  all  the  Britim  Settlements  in  America  :  prropZfor 

J  >  ejxab  lifting 

And  if  we   had  Force  enough   (which  it  a  Cruife. 
would  be  very  eafy  to  have)  we  might 
make  ourfelves  Mailers  of  the  Cod-Fifhery, 
by   the   means  of  a  few  fmall   Frigates, 
L  which 
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Chap,  which  mould  be  always  ready  to  fally  out 
IV.      of,  and  return  into  the  Ports. 

But  theo,  thefe  Things  are  not  to  be 
done  by  Companies  ;  who  generally  fet 
their  Minds  wholly  upon  getting  rich  in  a 
little  time  ;  and  abandon,  or  neglect  every 
thing  which  does  not  immediately  return 
large  Profits.  They  give  themfelves  very 
little  Trouble  about  making  folid  and  laft- 
ing  Settlements,  or  confidering  the  Advan- 
tage of  the  Inhabitants ;  for  whom  it  is 
not  pojjibk  to  have  too  great  a  Regard,  if 
we  would  engage  them  to  eftablifi  themfelves 
in  a  new  Colony \  and  promote  their  In- 
ter ejts  therein. 

The  above  Memorial  has  pointed  out 
to  us  fo  many  of  the  Advantages,  which 
this  Nation  may  reap  from  this  Important 
Conqueft,  that  it  has  in  a  great  meafure 
cut  fhort  cur  Work  in  enumerating  them. 
For  we  have  little  elie  to  do,  but  to  con- 
fider  what  Ufes  they  made  of  this  iiland  ; 
and  by  turning  their  own  "Weapons  againfl 
them,  we  may  employ  them  with  double 
Force  ;  inafmuch  as  they  are  greatly  weak- 
1  ened 
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ened,  we  immenfely  encreafed  in  Strength  Chap, 
by  this  Acquifition.  I^r« 

I  t  is  pretty  remarkable,  that  the  French 
Jefuit  begins  his  Defcription  of  Cape  Breton 
by  averring,  that  after  the  Cefiion  of  Pla- 
centia  and  Acadia  to  the  Crown  of  E?ig- 
Jandt  The  French  had  no  other  Place,  where 
they  could  dry  their  Fi/J:  in  Safety,  but  the 
JJland  of  Cape  Breton  :  Wherefore  they 
were  driven  by  Neceffity  to  make  a  Set- 
tlement there,  and  to  fortify  it. 

This  Axiom  he  repeats  more  than  once 
in  the  Courfe  of  his  Hiftory  of  New 
France  :  And,  if  it  be  a  true  one,  it 
neceffarily  follows,  that  the  French  have 
now  loft  all  the  Advantages  they  had,  or 
could  propofe  to  themielves,  by  the  Pof- 
feffion  of  that  Ifland. 

Since  the  Declaration  of  War,  the 
French  (it  is  prefumed)  have  been  de- 
barred from  fifhing  on  the  Banks  of  New- 
foundland; as  well  as  from  drying  and 
curing  their  Filh  upon  that  Ifland.  When- 
ever a  Peace  between  the  two  Crowns 
fhall  be  negotiated,  it  is  not  doubted  but 
L  2  proper 
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C  ha  p.  proper  Meafures  will  be  taken  to  remove 
*V".       all   poilibility  of  abuiing,     as   they  have 
done,  the   Privileges  granted  them  by  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht. 

Nothing    could  poffibly  have  con- 
tributed fo  much  to  the  fecuring  this  Im- 
portant Branch  of  our  Trade,  as  our  being 
Mailers  of  Cape  Breton  ;  which  is  fo  iitu- 
ated,  as  to  be  either  of  inefiimable  Value ^ 
or  Inconceivable  Detriment  to  the  Englijh 
Nation.     It  lies  between  45  and  47  De- 
grees of  Northern  Latitude  ;   and  is  fepa- 
rated  from  Acadia,  or  New  Scotland,   only 
by   the   Narrow    Streights   of    Canjo.      It 
flints  up,    as  it   were,  the  Entrance  into 
the  Gulph,    and  coniequently   the   River 
of  St.  Laurence.      It  is  nearer  the  Great 
Fifhing-Banks  of  Newfoundland,  than  any 
of  the  Englijh  Colonies,  except  the  liland 
of  Newfoundland  itfell  ;  confequently,  mull 
effectually  intercept   or  protect   all  Inter- 
courfe    between    our    Colonies,    and   that 
liland.     In  a  word,  it  is,  in  all  Refpe&s,  fo 
fituated,  as  if  Providence  intended  it  fhould 
make  a  Part  of  the  Britijh  Dominions,  as 
it  really  and  in  Fact  is  the  Key  to  ali  the 
reft, 

If 
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I  f  this  be  the  Cafe,  (and  I  believe  no  Chap. 
true  Subject  of  Great  Britain  will  deny      IV. 
it  to  be  the  Cafe)  can  any  Care  be  em- 
ployed, any  Money  expended,  that  is  too 
great,  or  too  conliderable  for  the  Prefer- 
vation  of  it  ?    But  we  have  many  other 
Inducements  to  the  taking  early  and  effec- 
tual Meafures   for  the   fecuring  of  Cape 
Breton  to  the  Dominion  of  the  Crown 
of    England^    as    well     from    whatever 
Open    Force     may    be    brought    againft 
it,    as   from  all   the  Arts   and  Intrigues 
of  French  Minijlers.     We  have  fuffered 
once  already  by  their  Tricks  j  and  that  in 
the  very  Point  now  before  us.      Let  us, 
therefore  be  aware  of  their  playing  the 
fame  Game  over  again  :  And  in  order  to 
it,  let  every  one  who  is  Mafter  of  the 
Subject,  add  to  thefe  few  Hints  all  that 
is  wanting  to  (hew  Our  King,   Our  Mi- 
nisters,   Our  Legiflature  and  Our  People, 
how  immenfely  valuable  this  late  Acqui- 
sition is  j  and  how  well  it  deferves  to  be 
nourifhed,  protected  and  preferved. 

Mess,  Raudot  have  alledged,  that 
Cape  Breton  can  furnifh  of  its  own 
Growth,   CedfiOi,    Oyls8    Coals,    Plafter, 

Timber, 
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Timber,  &c.  to  the  Kingdom  of  France. 
If  that  be  true  (and  as  I  am  informed, 
it  is  ftridtly  fo)  then  this  is  not  a  barren 
defart  Land,  affording  fcarce  any  Trees  or 
Herbage,  as  reprefented  by  Salmon. 

Charlevoix  fays  it  has  many  Lakes 
and  Rivers  :  That  there  is  a  competent 
Number  of  Domeftick  Animals,  which 
fubfift  very  well  upon  it  :  That  Fruits 
and  Grain  grow  well  there  :  That  Hemp 
and  Flax  are  cultivated  with  Succefs  ;  and 
that  flfhing  and  hunting  are  able  to  main- 
tain the  Inhabitants  a  good  Part  of  the 
Year.  This  can  never,  furely,  be  called 
a  Defart  Place  -,  nor  can  there  be  any 
Danger  of  ftarving  upon  an  Ifland  where 
there  are  fo  many  Refources.  The  Climate 
is  in  general  reputed  Healthy,  notwiths- 
tanding the  Frequency  of  Fogs  there  to  be 
met  with.  Coals  abound  in  the  Ifland  •  and 
are  procured  at  a  fmall  Expence.  Timber, 
Stones,  Marble  and  Plafter  are  every 
where  to  be  had ;  fo  that  good  Habita- 
tions may  not  only  be  built,  but  kept 
warm,  when  built.  Laftly,  Provifions 
cannot  be  faid  to  be  fcarce,  where  there 
is  Fifh  in  abundance ;    and  Beef,   Veal, 

Mutton, 
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Mutton,  Lamb,  Kid,  Goat's  Flefh,  wild  Chap. 
and  tame  Fowl,  Corn,  Herbs,  Roots,  IV. 
Fruit,  &c.  in  tolerable  Plenty.  The  Place, 
therefore,  as  to  the  NecefTaries  of  Life,  is 
not  only  habitable,  but  in  fome  Degree 
comfortable  :  let  us  now  fee  how  it  may 
be  rendered  more  fa 

Mess.  Raudot  (  about  thirty  two 
Years  ago  )  {hewed  the  French  Court 
the  Expediency  and  Advantage  of  efta- 
blifhing  a  Staple  or  Magazine  upon  the 
Ifland  of  Cape  Breton,  for  all  Goods,  &c. 
paffing  between  Old  and  New  France. 
Whether  that  \Kq  was  ever  made  of  the 
Place,  I  am  not  informed :  But,  from 
the  Arguments  and  Reafons  given  by  them 
for  fuch  an  Eftablifhment,  it  is  very  evident 
that  nothing  could  turn  to  greater  Ac- 
count. Hence,  therefore  we  are  furnifh- 
ed  with  a  Hint,  how  to  render  this 
Ifland  not  only  immediately  ufeful,  but 
alfo  how  to  people,  fortify,  and  enrich 
it  in  a  fhort  time,  beyond  all  Poffibility 
of  lofing  it  again  by  Force.  For  where 
a  Staple  or  Mart  is  eftablifhed,  thi- 
ther, of  Courfe,  will  refort  great  Numbers 
of  Merchants,  and  Traders.     Thefe  bring 

Monev, 
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Chap.  Money,    and  Money  produces  Induftry : 
IV.       By  Money,    Induftry,   Numbers  of  Peo- 
^  pie,  and  Encouragement,  what  is  too  dif- 
ficult to  be  effected?     The  moft  barren 
and  defart  Spot  of  Ground  in    the  Uni- 
verfe,  would   in  thefe  Circumftances,    be 
rendered  fertile,    as  is   evident  in   the  In- 
ftance   of   the   Ifland   of  Malta.      Every 
Difficulty    would    be    turned    into   fome 
fort   of  Advantage  j    and  what  is  now  a 
Horrour,  would  be  converted  into  a  Beau- 
ty.    As  foon  as  the  Country  became  rich/ 
it  would  become  better  worth  the  prefer- 
ving :    Fortifications    ( if  needful )    would 
be  added    to  thofe  already    made  ;    and 
each   Individual   would   contribute   to   its 
Preiervation  and   Safety,    with   fo    much 
the  greater  Care  and  Zeal,  as  his  own  In- 
tereft  therein  would  be  of  greater  Con- 
Cape  Breton  cerru     ^°  me>  therefore,  it  does  not  oc- 
proprfcd  as    cur,  that  there  is  any  material  Objection 
ht  againft  our  erecting  this  JJlmid  into  a  Sta- 

England  and  pie  or  Mart  for  all  Goods  and  Traffick  car- 
dmerua.  r'Kd  on  between  England  and  its  Ame- 
rican Colonics  :  But  as  I  do  not  pretend 
to  be  fo  far  Mafter  of  that  Subject,  as 
to  forefee  and  obviate  all  the  Objections 
that  may  lie  againft  fuch  a  Scheme  ;    fo  I 

(hall 
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'ihall  content    myfelf   with  barely  giving  Chap 
the  Hint ;   and  fubmit  the  more  particu- 
lar Enquiry  into  it,   to  fuch  as  are  bet- 
ter Judges  of   the  Arguments   for,    and 
againft  it. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  confider,  in 
what  manner,  and  to  how  great  a  Degree 
our  Trade  may  be  enlarged,  protected, 
and  promoted  by  the  Addition  of  Cape 
Breton  to  the  Dominions  of  the  Crown 
of  England. 

W  e  have  above  given  a  very  parti- 
cular Defcription  of  all  the  Ports  and 
Harbours  of  this  Ifland,  and  many  of 
them  appear  (upon  the  Teftimony  of  my 
French  Author)  to  be  fome  of  the  beft 
in  America.  From  hence  it  muft  follow,  Qape  Breton] 
that  if  any  of  our  Ships  of  War,  or  tm-afureRetreat 
ding  Veflels  are  under  any  Difficulties  in^r  mr 
their  Voyage  to  or  from  our  Colonies, 
or  any  other  part  of  the  Weft  Indies,  here 
is  a  jure  and  fafe  Retreat.  Whereas,  we 
had  not  only  the  Dangers  of  the  Seas  to 
efcape,  but  the  Hazard  of  being  taken  at 
the  Beginning,  or  End  of  a  Voyage,  as 
long  as  Cape  Breton  continued  in  the 
M  Hands 
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Chap.  Hands  of  our  Enemies.  For  as  I  have 
Y^L  .  bef°re  obferved,  it  lies  fo,  that  it  is  next 
to  impoffible  to  fail  to  or  from  Nova  Sco- 
tia, New  England,  New  York,  Penjilva- 
nia,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  without  approaching  very  near 
to  this  Ifland,  in  the  way  to  or  from 
England.  Mefsrs.  Raudot  have  obferved, 
that  a  few  Frigates  Rationed  here,  would 
be  fufficient  to  interrupt  our  Commerce 
with  the  Colonies  *.  What  then  mould 
hinder  us  from  flationing  here  as  many 
Ships  of  War,  as  may  be  neceflary,  not 
only  to  protect  our  Trade,  but  to  prevent 
any  Danger  of  an  Attack  t 

*  Salmon,  Vol.  III.  p.  645.  fays;  Here  are 
fevered  Harbours,  where  the  French  Cruifers  or  Pri- 
vateers may  lie  fecurely,  and  from  hence  interrupt  the 
Britifh  Trade  and  Fifheries  of  New  England,  New 
Scotland,  and  Newfoundland,  at  their  Pleafure. 
Nor  do  I  fee  bow  it  is  pojfible  for  an  Englifh  Squa- 
dron to  protecl  them  entirely  upon  fuch  extenfive  Coajfs. 
Jll  that  can  be  elone  in  time  of  War,  is  to  make  Re- 
prifah  on  the  French  by  our  Cruifers  and  Privateers, 
and  as  our  Merchantmen  and  Fijhermen  are  by  much 
the  mofl  numerous ;  we  mujl  expeel  to  be  the  greatejl 
Sufferers,  as  we  always  were,  in  the  late  War  ;  the 
French  taking  thru  Prizes,  for  one  we  took  from 
them. 

HxRE 
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Chap. 
Here   then  are  good  Ports  and  Har-       IV. 
hours :  But  not  only  fo,  for  Safety  and  Se-  ^^"""^ 
curity  from  Winds  and  Enemies  ;   but  al- 
fo  fit  for  careening  and  refitting  of  Ships 
on  anv  Occafion.     Nay,  it  has  been  with  Ships  of  all 
Credibility  affirmed,  that  Ships  of  all  E-^^g 
menfions   and  Force  may  be    built  here./,^. 
For,  whatever  the  Ifland  itfelf  does  not 
afford,    may,  with  great  Eafe,  be  fuppli- 
ed  from  fome  one  of  our  own  Colonies. 
The  Streight  of  Canfo  or  Pajjage  of  Fron- 
fac  is  but  a  League  over  between  Acadia 
and   Cape  Breton  :    And  from  the  Bay  of 
St  Laurence,  the  Rnglifi  Colonies  run  in 
a  Chain  to  the  South-weft,  as  far  as  to 
the  Gulph  of  Florida. 

But    Ships  may  not   only  be  built jndchtapir 
here,    but  much  cheaper  built,  than    in  than  in 
Europe.     Artificers,    it  is  certain,  may  m      °Pe* 
fome   meafure   be  wanting    for   a    time, 
but  will  foon   be  fupplied,    if  ever  the 
Work  is  fet  about  in  good  Earneft.    And 
why  it  mould  not,    I  do  not    perceive, 
when  all  the  Materials  are  upon  the  Spot, 
and  it  is  much  eafier,  and  lefs  expenfive 
M  2  to 
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C  h  A  p.  to  carry  Workmen  thither,  than  to  bring 
IV".       thcfe  lumbering  Goods  to  the  Workmen. 

The  EngUJb  B  y  the  PorTefTion  of  Cape  Breton  we 
hereby  become  are  become,  or  have  it  in  our  Power  to 
ell' the  Cod-  become,  entire  Matters  of  all  the  Cod-fifi- 
fijhery.  eryy    which,    as   Charlevoix    afTerts,    is   of 

more  'value  than  the  Mines  of  Peru. 

Computation  Having  in  my  PorTeffion  a  Compu- 
pf  the  French  tation  of  the  French  Fiftery  as  it  was  ma- 
.fojPa, !*menaged 'before  the  prefe?it  War ,  which  is  al- 
lowed by  all  good  Judges  of  that  Matter 
to  be  a  Judicious,  exact,  and  well  calcu- 
lated Piece  -,  I  mould  have  inferted  it  here 
at  full  length,  if  I  had  not  met  with  it 
in  a  Pamphlet  lately  printed  at  Exeter,  en- 
titled, An  Accurate  Journal  and  Account 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  New  England 
"Land  Forces,  during  the  late  Expediti- 
on againfi  the  French  Settlements  in  Cape 
Breton. 

I  n  that  Pamphlet,  the  Reader  may  fee 
the  whole  Calculation  ;  from  whence  it 
appears,  that  the  French  made  the  Sum  of 
949192/.  10  j.  Sterling  Advantage  from 
the    lingle  Article    of  the  Fifery  :    And 

employed 
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employed  564  Sail  of  Ships ;   and  27500  Chap. 
Men  per  Annum,  *  ^  • 

Whether  the  French  ever  attempted 
the  /^z/<?  Fijhery  in  the  Bay  and  River  of 
&.  Laurence,    I  am  not  informed  :  But  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  any  Place  in  this 
Calculation,    and  confequently  remains  to  Whah-fijh* 
be  added  to  it.     For,  whether  they  made'^  '*jf^. 
any  Advantage  of  it,  or  not,   it  is  evident,  ver  of  St. 
from  all  the  Accounts  given  of  thofe  Parts  Laurence, 
of  the  World,    that  Whales   not  only  a- 
bound   in  the  Gulph,  &c.    but  that  the 
Fifhing  is  performed  there  to  much  greater 
Advantage,    and   in   a   fafer  Manner  and 
Seafon,    than  in  Greenland.     I    {hall  not 
here    pretend   to    fet   a  Value  upon  this 
Branch  of  Whale  Fijhing;    but  only  ob- 
ferve,    that  the  Bay  is  now  open  to  us, 
and  that  the  Trade  of  Whale  Fifiing  may 
be  carried  on  here  with  great  Safety,  and 
with  incredible  Gains.    The  French  Trade 
up  the  River  of  St,  Laurence,  to  TadouJJac, 
Quebec,  Montreal,  and  their  other  Settle- 
ments upon  that  River,  is  hereby,  in  a  great 
meafure,  if  not  totally  obftructed,  or  may 
be  fo,  if  proper  and  vigorous  Means  are 
made  ufe  of. 

Salmon, 
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Salmon,  at  the  646th  Page  of  his 
Hid  Volume,  has  thefe  remarkable  words : 
"  As  to  the  French  King's  yielding  up 
"  Cape  Breton,  and  the  other  I/lands  in  the 
"  Bay  of  St.  Laurence,  it  mufl  be  conjider- 
"  ed,  that  if  he  had  parted  with  thefe  at 
li  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  he  could  no  longer 
"  have  had  any  other  Communication  with 
"  Canada,  and  New  France,  than  what 
"  we J aw  ft  :  And  it  could  fear  ce  be  ex- 
"  peBed  he  feu  Id  exclude  himfelf  from  all 
c<  Commerce  with  his  Colonies  of  New 
•'  America." 

I  n  the  King  of  France's  Anfwer  to  a 
Memorial  fent  fromEngland  in  June,  1 7 1 2. 
N.  S.  Art.  3d.  are  the  following  Words ; 
viz. 

{(  As  the  perfect  Under /landing  that 
"  the  King  propojes  to  eflablijh  between  his 
"  SubjeBs,  and  thofe  of  the  ^ueen  of  Great 
"  Britain  will,  if  it  pleafe  Gody  be  one  of 
l'  the  principal  Advantages  of  the  Peace  ; 
u  We  mujl  remove  all  Propo fit  ions  capable 
"  of  dijlurbing  this  happy  Union.  And,  as 
<:  Experience  has  made  it  too  vifible,  thai  it 

<c  was 
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"  icy?*  impqflible  to  prefer ve  it,  in  the  Places  Chap. 

"  P°JeJfe^  *n  common  h  t'lje  French  and  IV. 
<c  Englifh  Nations ;  So,  this  Reafon  alone 
"  will  fuffice  to  hinder  His  Majefly  from 
"  confenting  to  the  Proportion  of  leaving 
"  the  Englifh  to  poffefs  the  IJland  of  Cape 
"  Breton,  in  common  with  the  French. 
"  But  there  is  fill  aflronger  Reafon  again fl 
"  this  Proportion  :  As  it  is  but  too  often 
"  feen,  that  the  mojl  amicable  Nations  many 
"  times  become  Enemies,  it  is  Prudence  in 
"  the  King  to  preferve  to  himfelf  the  Pof- 

"  fiJP°n  °f  rfje  onty  ^e>  which  will  here- 
tl  after  open  an  Entrance  into  the  River  of 
"  St.  Laurence  ;  which  would  be  abfolute- 
"  ly  fhut  to  the  Ships  of  His  Majefly,  if 
"  the  Englifh  ( Mafiers  of  Acadia  and 
"  Newfoundland)  Jiill poffeffed  the  Ifland  of 
41  Cape  Breton  in  common  with  the  French. 
"  And  Canada  would  be  loft  to  France, 
"  as  foon  as  the  War  fhould  be  renewed 
"  between  the  Two  Nations ;  which  God 
«'  forbid  :  Eitt  the  mofi  fecure  Means  to 
"  prevent  it,  is  often  to  think  that  it  may 
"  happen^ 

Here   it  is  to  be  obferved,    that  His 
Moft  Chriftian  Majefly  is  extremely  fcru- 

pulous 
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Chap,  pulous   on  this  Occafion,    and  apprehen- 
IV.       five   of  joining   the  Subjects  of  England 

u""v  and  France  in  the  fame  Ifland,  leaft 
they  fhould  quarrel.  And  I  believe  he 
was  right  in  his  Notion,  that  the  natural 
Antipathy  between  the  two  Nations  is 
fuch,  they  cannot  long  agree  together  in 
the  fame  Place.  But  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  when  it  fuited  the  Circumjiances  of 
France  to  require  a  Part  of  Newfoundland 
along  with  the  Englifh,  all  thefe  Scruples  im- 
mediately vanified. 

Here  then,  is  the  concurrent  Tefli- 
mony  of  French  and  Englifh,  Friends  and 
Foes,  that  Cape  Breton  cuts  off  all  Commu- 
nication between  Old  France,  and  Canada 
or  New  France  :  And  that  it  is  the  only 
Ifland  which  opens  an  Entrance  into  the 
River  of  St.  Laurence  ;  and  Canada  would 
be  loft  to  France,  whenever  the  War  ficuld 
be  renewed  if  this  Ifland  was  either  taken, 
or  given  up. 

Computation       Mr.  Ashley,    in  treating  on  the  A- 

£*jje En&lfi merican  Trade,    Parti,    p.  18.    tells  us, 

that    from    Newfoundland,     New  England 

and  Nova  Scotia,    there  ate  about  Three 

Hundred 
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Hundred  Sail  of  Ships,    great  and   fmall,  Chap. 

or  about  Thirty  Thoufand  Tons  of  Ship-      IV. 

ping  employed  annually  in  carrying  Fifh  '      ^~" 

to   Portugal,    Spain,    and   Italy.      Thefe 

Ships  employ  about   2700    Seamen,  and 

may  by  a  Circulation  of  Trade,  return  to 

Great  Britain  about    260000/.   Sterling, 

per  Annum,  in  this  Article  of  Fifh,  befides 

Strain-Oil  and  Whalebone ;  of  which  there 

may  be  imported   into  Great  Britain  to 

the  Value  of  40000/.  Sterling,  per  Annum, 

and  upwards.     And  it  is  computed,  that 

about  two  Thirds  of  thefe  Advantages  arife 

from  the  Fifhery  of  Newfoundland  only. 

But  this  Computation  is  confined  to 
the  Fifiery  of  Newfoundland  chiefly ;  to 
the  Trade  to  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Italy, 
and  to  the  Men  employed  on  board  the 
Ships  only.  Whereas  I  have  feen  another 
kind  of  Computation,  which  takes  in  the 
whole  Britiffj  Fifiery  in  America-,  and  ex- 
tends to  the  Men  employed  in  catching, 
curing,  and  drying  the  Fitli  afhore,  as  well 
as  to  the  Seamen  employed  to  carry  it 
afterwards  to  different  Ports.  This  Com-^A^  . 
putation  runs  thus ;  that  the  whole  Quan-^,,4  Britijh 

tity  of  Fifh  caught  by  the  Engli/h,  may,  ^7 in 
N  at  Ammca. 
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C  h  A  P.  at  a  round  Reckoning,    amount  to  about 

IV.       600000  Quintals  a  Year,   which  at  Ten 

*"    <r"  "'Shillings   a   Quintal,    is   worth   300000/. 

And  that   there  are  from  14  to    15000 

Men  employed  in  the  Trade. 

I  t  need  not  be  here  obferved  how 
much  this  Trade  of  the  Fi fiery  has  been 
the  Object  of  the  Attention  of  the  Nation, 
on  all  Occafions.  It  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal Points  upon  which  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht  ought  to  have  turned  ;  though  by 
the  Management  of  Men  at  that  Time  in 
Power,  it  was  rather  turned  againft  us, 
than  to  our  Advantage.  We  look  upon  it 
as  the  chief  Nurfery  for  Seamen  ;  and  arc 
fo  much  interefted  in  the  other  Benefits  of 
it,  that  we  annually  fend  one  or  more  of 
His  Majefty's  Ships  of  War,  to  protect 
our  Subjects,  and  their  VefTels,  during 
the  fiming  Seafon. 

But  how  inconliderable  is  this,  in  every 

Branch  of  it,   when  compared  with  what 

Cmparlfon    we  have  jate]   deprived  the  French  of,  and 

between  the  J        r  ' 

French  and  gotten  into  our  own  Hands !   Their  Fifiery 

Eng/i/h        amounted  (within  a  Trifle)  to  a  Million* 

Sterling  ;    Qur's  not  to  one  Third  of  that 

Sum, 
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Sum.     They  employed  27500  Men  :  Wey  Chap. 
at  moft,   14  or  15000.     Thy,   564  Sail  of      IV, 
Ships  :  We  about  300,  great  and  fmall.    u* 

The  Difference  is  extremely  great :  But 
the  Advantage  far  exceeds  it,  when  we  Several  Ad- 
come  to  confider,  that  this  is  fo  much  ta-^S^f^OT 
ken  out  of  the  Hands  of  our  Enemies,  our  being  in 
and  added  to  our  own  Trade  ;  and  oughtf|f^j{ 
therefore,  to  be  accounted  in  a  duplicate  Fi/hery. 
Proportion  of  the  real  Sum. 

But  even  this  Advantage  is  inconfider- 
able,  when  coniidered  abftractedly,  and 
feparate  from  the  other  Advantages  it 
brings  along  with  it.  Let  every  Reader 
weigh  within  himfelf  the  Value  of  a 
Trade,  which  affords  a  Nurfery  for  near 
30,000  additional  Seamen.  The  pro-  A  Nurfery 
viding  for,  or  maintaining  fuch  a  Number-/^  ,??0o° 
of  good  and  ufeful  Subjects,  not  only  ^Xseamtn. 
no  Expence,  but  to  the  immenfe  Intereft 
and  Profit  of  the  Nation,  mutt,  at  leafl^ 
give  Pleafure  to  every  well-difpofed  Mind  3 
even  though  he  is  not  immediately  con- 
cerned in  any  other  Benefit  arifing  from 
that  Branch  of  Trade.  The  having  that 
Fund  of  Seamen  to  fupply  our  Fleets  upon 
N  2  any 
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Chap,  any  Emergency,  mud  evidently  appear  to 
IV.      be  a  very  great  Advantage  to  all  thofe  who 

t"""~"v  'have  either  the  Trade,  the  Religion,  the 
Liberty,  or  the  Safety  of  their  Country  at 
Heart.  The  Circulation  of  fuch  an  ad- 
ditional Sum  annually,  ■  mud  produce  fuch 
Effects,  as  will  be  felt  by  all  Ranks  and 
Degrees  of  Men,  from  the  Throne  to  the 
Plow.  And  the  depriving  our  Enemies 
of  all  the  Advantages  they  reaped  from 
this  Branch  of  Trade  muft  be  fuch  a 
Curb  to  their  Ambition,  and  caft  fuch  a 
Damp  upon  all  their  Projects,  that  we 
cannot  have  any  thing  to  fear  from  them, 
fo  long  as  we  continue  to  cut  this  Main 
Sinew  of  War. 

Encreafe  of       Add  to  this  the  great  Encreafe  which 

£t»S^this  Acquifition  muft  bring>  to  tiit  Woollen 
Manufactures.  The  Climate  of  Cape  Bre- 
ton is,  for  a  great  Part  of  the  Year,  ex- 
tremely cold  :  And  the  Bufinefs  of  Fifhing 
is  fuch,  as  expofes  the  ieople  employed 
in  it,  to  the  damp,  rainy,  foggy,  or  frofty 
Air  :  Wherefore  they  muft  of  neceffity  be 
well  cloathed  ;  which,  confequently,  makes 
a  large  Demand  for  our  coarfe  Cloths, 
Flannels,  Yarn  and  Worfted  Hofe,  Caps, 

Mittens, 
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Mittens,  &c.  Whereby  great  Numbers  Chap. 
of  poor,  but  induftrious  Families,  now  IV. 
starving  in  the  North  and  Weft  oi 
England,  will  be  comfortably  maintained, 
and  enabled  to  pay  their  Rents,  as  well 
as  rear  their  Children,  and  qualify  them 
for  fome  Branch  or  other  of  this  Trade. 
Whereas,  they  are  at  this  Inftant,  at  a 
lofs  how  to  feed  them,  or  what  to  do 
with  them  :  To  bring  them  up  in  Idle- 
nefs,  does  not  fuit  the  Temper  of  the 
Englijh  :  To  teach  them  a  declining  Trade, 
affords  very  little  Profpect  of  Succefs  : 
And  in  thefe  Countries,  thev  are  not  able 
to  teach  them  any  other,  having  been  edu- 
cated univerfally  in  one  or  other  Branch  of 
it.  Wherefore,  fome  have  been  almoft 
tempted  to  put  in  execution  Dean  Swift's 
Scheme  for  providing  for  their  Children. 
But  by  the  Conquefl  of  Cape  Breton,  there 
arifes  a  Demand  for  all  Kinds  of  Woollen 
Goods,  fufficient  to  cloath  and  keep  warm 
30000,  at  leaft,  additional  Subjects,  con- 
cerned in  the  Fifhery.  And  how  many 
will  be  required  to  inhabit  the  Ifland,  and 
to  garrifon  the  Fortifications,  I  leave  others 
to  compute  :  But  be  they  more,  or  be 
they  lefs,  they  muft  likewife  be  cloathed, 

and 
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Chap,  and  add  to  the  Demand  for  our  Woollen 
IV.      Manufactures. 

Budding  ma-     The  building,  and  employing  of  564 

^'additional   Ships,  will   prove   the  Mainte- 

Cwfumptlon  nance   of  feveral  Thoufands  of  Families. 

tffran,Tim-  "What  a  Confumption  mud:  this  make  of 

Clltl  and    Timber,    Iron,    Sail-Cloth  Cordage,    and 

Cordage,       other  Materials  ?  How  many  poor  People 

muft  live   by  the   Manufacture  of  thefe 

feveral  Articles  ;    for  fome  of  which  there 

will  be  a  repeated  Demand  every  Voyage? 

W  e  fhall  mew  hereafter,  when  we 
come  to  treat  of  the  Aftairs  of  Canada, 
that  each  of  thefe  Advantages  may,  and 
and  muft  be  greatly  improved  by  encrea* 
fing  our  Commerce  and  Intercourfe  with 
the  Indians  and  Savages,  who  have  hither- 
to dealt  with  the  French  for  many  Com- 
modifies,  which  they  will  now  find  it 
difficult  to  furnim  them  withal. 

Letter  from       I   shall   clofe  this  Chapter   with   a 

the  London    paragraph  0r  two,     out  of    the  London 

Courant    of    September    the    4th,     1745« 

Wherein  after  fpeaking  of  the  Conqueft 

of   Cape  Breton,    he  fays  j    "  The  next 

Step 
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c(  Step  to  be  taken  in  order  to  make  Chap. 
"  our  Conqueft  lairing,  fecure,  and  IV, 
"  valuable,  is  to  drive  the  French  from1" 
"  Canada  ;  which  may  now  with  great 
"  Safe  be  effected.  That  done  ;  they 
"  would  have  no  Pretence  for  coming  in- 
"  to  thofe  Seas;  and  the  Fifiing  Coail 
"  would  be  left  entirely  to  ourfelves,  from 
"  the  Bank  of  Newfoundland,  to  the  South- 
"  ermoft  Part  of  Georgia  ;  which  reaches 
"  near  five  hundred  Leagues,  Bays  ex- 
"  cepted  j  and  includes  the  Cod,  Her- 
"  ring,  and  Mackarel,  two  Seafons,  with 
"  Whale  and  Salmon  Fifhing.  Befides, 
"  if  Canada,  mould  come  into  our  hands, 
**  all  the  Fur-Trade  falls  in,  of  Courfe. 
"  This  would  be  a  Means  of  living  in 
tc  perpetual  Amity  with  all  the  Tribes  of 
"  Indians  j  and  greatly  dinxefs  the  French 
"  Sugar  Colonies,  by  preventing  them 
««  from  NecefTaries  ;  fuch  as  Provisions, 
P  Lumber,  &c.  which  are  fent  in  great 
"  Quantities  from  hence.  This  would 
"  alfo  infallibly  put  a  Stop  to  their  Build- 
"  ing  any  more  Ships  there ;  either  for 
<{  the  King's  or  the  Merchants  Service  ■„ 
"  and  hinder  many  Mafts  and  other  Na- 

«  vai 
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Chap.  "  val  Stores  from  being  fent  from  thence 
IV.       "  to  France )  for  the  Future. 

"  The  feveral  Articles,  laft  mention- 
"  ed,  added  to  the  great  Increafe  of  our 
"  Trade  from  thefe  Acquifitions,  would 
"  be  infinitely  more  valuable  to  US,  than 
"  either  Mexico  or  Peru  :  efpecially,  if 
"  we  confider,  how  manv  thoufand  Hands 
<c  will  be  employed,  how  many  Families 
"  will  be  maintained,  how  many  large 
£C  Fortunes  will  be  acquired,  and  how 
"  much  our  Navigation  will  be  aug- 
<c  mented  hereby. 

"The  Increafe  of  our  Fifiery  alone, 
"  ( if  no  further  Advantages  were  to  arife 
a  from  the  taking  of  Cape  Breto?i)  is  fuf- 
"  ficient  to  recommend  the  Prefervation  of 
"  it,  to  our  Care  and  Confederation  :  As  it 
<c  will,  in  a  fhort  fpace  of  time,  prove  a 
tc  certain  Method  to  improve  our  Com- 
"  merce  ;  to  enlarge  our  Navigation  ;  to 
"  ftrengthen  our  Navy  ;  and  thereby,  to 
tf  fecure  our  own  Coafts,  from  all  pre- 
"  tending  hivadcrs" 

One  Paragraph  more.  I  cannot  help 
inferting,  which  is  taken  from  His  Ma- 

jefty's 
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jefty's  Speech   to   his  Parliament  on   the  C  H  a  p, 
14th  of  January,   1744.  IV- 

<c  The  great  Advantages  which  we  have  Extrafi  of 
"  received  from  cur  Naval   Strength,    ^Ypeuhie/tis 
"  protecting  the  Commerce  of  my  Subjects,  Parliament, 
<r  and  intercepting  and  dijirefjing  that  of 
<c  our  Enemies,  have  been  happily  •  experien- 
"  ced  by  the  former,    and  fever  ely  felt  by 
"  the  latter.     I  am,   therefore,  determined 
"  to  be  particularly  attentive  to  this  im- 
<c  port  ant   Service  y  and  to  have  fuch  a 
<<  Fleet  at  Sea,  early  in  the  Spring,  as  may 
"  b?  fafficient  to  defend  ourfelves,  and  ef- 
"  fecJually  to  annoy  our  Enemies, 


S  o  Gracious  a  Declaration  of  fo  Glo-  EffeEts  of 
rious  a  Refolution,  cannot  but  warmly  af-'^'  Speech, 
feci  the  Heart  of  every  true  Briton,  and 
Well-wifher  to  his  Country.  The  pro- 
per, and  moft  natural  Protection  and  De- 
fence of  thefe  Kingdoms,  and  the  Do- 
minions fubjecl:  to  the  Britip  Crown, 
are  ( beyond  a  Doubt )  to  be  fought,  and 
found  in  a  fufficient  Fleet  j  which  may 
anfwer  all  the  Purpofes  of  protecting  our 
Coafls,  and  Dominions ;  of  fecuring  our 
own  Trade  ;  and  of.  annovino;  and  di- 
O  Curbing, 
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fmrbing,  if  not  destroying  the  Trade  of 
our  Neighbours,  and  Rivals,  as  well  as 
Enemies.  Let  this  be  extended  to  what- 
ever the  National  Exigencies  may  require  j 
the  Money,  paid  on  this  Occafion,  ftill 
remains  amongft  us :  And  as  it  circulates 
through  the  Hands  of  every  Individual ; 
may  rather  deferve  the  Name  of  a  Bene- 
fit, than  a  Detriment  to  the  Subject.  Ma- 
ny other  Advantages,  arifing  from  this 
manner  of  carrying  on  a  War,  particularly 
a  War  with  France  and  Spain,  might 
here  be  enumerated  and  enlarged  upon  : 
But  as  this  is  in  fome  Meafure,  foreign  to 
my  Purpofe  ;  I  fhall  only  add  that  no- 
thing could  fo  effectually  enable  His  Ma- 
jefty,  to  put  in  practice  the  Refolution 
above  quoted,  in  an  eaiier  and  lefs  expen- 
iive  Way,  and  to  the  Great  Joy  of  his 
Subjects,  than  the  keeping  PofferTion  of, 
and  by  all  means  ftrengthening  and  im- 
proving, Cape  Breton. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.     V. 

Some  Accounts  of  Canada,  and  the 
Affairs  of  the  Englifh  Colonies y 
in  its  Neighbourhood  \  particu- 
larly of  Nova  Scotia. 


1 


"^HE  London  Courant  quoted  above,  Chap. 
propofes  ( as  the  next  Step  to  the        V. 


Conquefl  of  Cape  Breton )  the  driving  the 
French  out  of  Canada,  which,  he  fays, 
may  with  great  Eafe,  be  done.  Under 
the  Name  of  Canada,  the  French  compre- 
hend all  that  Extent  of  Territory,  which 
they  otherwife  call  New  France.  Thus 
Canada  in  their  Maps,  is  very  different- 
ly laid  down,  from  what  it  is  in  ours. 
For  they  call  that  Canada,  which  we 
call  Acadia  j  and  that,  Acadia,  which 
we  call  Nova  Scotia.  But  it  is  obvious, 
that  they  have  on  all  Occafions,  changed 
not  only  the  Names  of  Places,  but  even 
their  Boundaries  and  Limits  <■  juft  as  it 
beft  fuited  their  prefent  Conveniency,  or 
O  2  future 
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Chap,  future  Views.  They,  of  late  Years,  great- 
V-  ly  enlarged  their  Limits  prefcribed  and  fet- 
led  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  for  their 
fifhing,  and  drying  Fifh  at  Newfoundland. 
And  in  the  Year  1700,  they  pretended 
that  New  France  extended  itfelf  along  the 
Coaft  of  New  England,  as  far  as  the  Ri- 
ver Kinibequi.  If  (as  no  doubt  they  in- 
tend )  any  Strefs  is  to  be  laid  upon  the 
Maps  lately  published  by  Bellin,  and  an- 
next  to  Charlevoix's  Hiftory,  there  is 
fcarce  any  Part  of  America,  excepting 
Mexico  and  Peru,  which  they  do  not  in 
one  Shape  or  another  lay  claim  to.  But 
as  all  Titles  but  that  of  Conquer!:,  are, 
for  the  prefent  at  leafl  annihilated  ;  let  us 
enquire,  Firft,  how  far  fuch  a  thing  as 
the  reducing  of  Canada  to  the  Obedience 
of  the  Crown  of  England,  is,  in  itfelf, 
practicable.  And  fecondly,  what  would 
be  the  Advantages,  arifing  to  the  Crown 
of  Great  Britain,  in  cafe  that  Reduction 
were  happily  effected. 

The  Conquejl  It  is  evident,  from  the  foregoing  Ac- 
fcn,tkaTCQm*  of  the  Situation  of  Cape  Breton, 
hg  step  to  that  the  taking  that  Ifland  out  of  the 
^;?^/c"  Hands  of  the  French,  has  or  may,  in  a 

great 
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great  JVIeafure,  cut  off  the  Communica-  Chap. 
tion  between  Old  France,  and  its  Pofleffi-  V. 
ons  in  and  about  the  Bay  and  River  of 
St.  Laurence.  It  may  likewife  be  added, 
that  the  French  Trade  to  the  MiJJifipi 
may  be  greatly  curbed,  if  we  eflablim  a 
Cruife  at  Cape  Breton  fufficient  to  protect 
our  own  Trade  in  thofe  Parts,  and  to 
annoy  that  of  our  Enemies.  For  though 
that  River  empties  itfelf  into  the  Gulph 
of  Mexico,  yet  their  Ships,  in  going  thi- 
ther and  returning  from  thence,  mull:  run 
the  rifk  of  falling  in  with  fome  of  our 
Cruifers.  We  have  above  reprefented, 
that  this  may  not  only  eafily  be  done, 
but  that  it  would,  in  many  Refpects,  be 
for  the  Advantage  of  Great  Britain  to 
build  Ships  there,  and  equip  them  with 
every  thing  neceffary  for  their  going  to 
Sea.  For  as  to  Cannon,  Cordage,  and 
Sail  Cloth,  if  they  cannot  be  eafily  had 
at  Cape  Breton,  or  if  it  be  judged  im- 
proper that  they  mould,  they  may,  with 
great  Eafe,  and  to  good  Account,  be  fent 
from  hence. 

Mess.  Raudot   have,  in  their  Memo- 
rial to  the  Court  of  France^  laid  it  down 

as 
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C  H  A  P.  as  a  Maxim  not  to  be  contefted,  that 
V.  New  France  cannot  long  fubfift,  without 
Supplies  and  Support  from  the  Old.  And 
by  blocking  up  this  PalTage,  we  effectu- 
ally cut  off  all  thofe  Neceffary  Supplies  : 
which  mull:  not  only  reduce  them  to 
great  Extremities,  but  be  the  probable 
Caufe  of  the  Defection  of  the  Indians 
from  them  to  Us.  For  as  they  cannot 
any  longer  fupply  them  with  Goods, 
take  theirs  off  their  Hands,  nor  make 
them  the  ufual,  and  expected  Prefents  ; 
thefe  People  will  not,  they  cannot  long 
depend  upon  a  Nation,  which  can  neither 
trade  with  them,  gratify  them,  nor  con- 
tribute to  their  Support.  Wherefore  I 
look  upon  the  Reduction  of  Canada  *  as 

the 

*  This  is  not  fo  very  difficult  a  Task  as  it  may 
at  firjl  Sight  feem  to  bt\  if  the  the  following  French 
Author  is  to  be  credited.  He  quotes  a  Letter  from 
Monfeur  de  Vaudreuil  Chief  Goyernour  of  New 
France,  to  Monfeur  de  Pontchartrain  Premier  Mi" 
nijier,  in  the  Year  1714.  c<  Canada  (fays  the  for- 
"  mer)  has  ailually  in  it  but  4480  Inhabitants,  ca- 
'*  pa  tie  of  bearing  Anns;  and  the  28  Companies, 
4t  which  the  King  maintains  there  amount  to  no  more 
"  than  628  Men.  This  handful  of  Men  is  fcattered 
tc  throughout  an  Extent  of  100  League is  of  Country.  The 

English. 
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the  Natural  ( I  had  almofr.  faid  necerTary  )  C  h  a  p. 
effect  of  reducing  Cape  Breton.  Provided  V. 
always,  that  we  keep  fuch  a  Force  of  Ships 
of  War  there,  as  may  be  able  to  protect 
the  Place  itfelf  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  to 
furnifh  a  Number  of  Cruifers  fufficient  to 
preferve  the  Dominion  of  thofe  Seas,  and 
to  intercept  the  French  Trade. 

The  better  to  induce  us  to  attempt  the 
Reduction  of  Canada,  let  us  now  fee  how 
fome  of  our  own  Colonies  (particularly 
that  of  Nova  Scotia)  are  endangered  by 
this  Neighbourhood,  or  for  want  of  taking 
proper  Meafures  for  peopling  and  protect- 
ing that  Colony. 

Nova  Scotia  lies  Weft  of  Cafe  Breton-,  situation  of 
from  which  this  Province  is  divided,  only  Nova  Scotia. 

"  Englifli  Colonies ,  have,  at  lea/?,  60000  Men  ca- 
"  pable  of  bearing  Arms  :  And  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
"  but  on  thefirj}  Occafion  of  Rupture,  they  will  make 
"  an  Effort  to  pofjefs  themj elves  of  Canada  ;  efpecially, 
"  if  we  reflet! ,  that  the  City  ^London  {amongjl  the 
"  Articles  of  InJlruSiions  given  to  its  Reprefentatives) 
"  inftfls  upon  it,  that  Enquiry  be  made,  why  pre- 
"  ceding  Minijlers yielded  to  France  Canada,  and  the 
"  I/land  of  Cape  Breton."  //'^Charlevoix,  Vol.  IV. 
'*  p.  150. 

by 
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by  the  Narrow  Streighfs  (or  as  the  Seamen 
call  it)  Gut  of  Canfo.  It  is  fituated  be- 
tween the  Latitudes  44  and  50  ;  and 
flretches  from  Canfo  to  Cape  Sable,  near 
an  hundred  Leagues  from  Eaft  to  Weil. 
It  is  reputed  the  fineft  Province  in  all 
North  America  for  its  Harbours  ;  one  of 
which  is  to  be  met  with  on  the  South 
Coaft,  at  almoft  every  two  Leagues  di- 
stance ;  and  are,  many  of  them,  fine,  large, 
navigable  Rivers  for  Ships  of  Burden.  Its 
Its  Product.  Coafts  abound  with  Variety  of  Fifh,  fuch 
as  Cod,  Mackarel,  and  Herrings,  &c.  Its 
Rivers  with  Salmon,  Troiits,  Eels,  &c. 
The  Land  is  covered  with  Afh,  Oak,  Pines, 
and  Elm,  fit  for  Naval  Stores,  and  for 
Building-timber,  or  any  other  Ufes.  The 
Woods  are  flock' d  with  Wild-Fowl  of 
different  Sorts ;  and  with  Deer,  Beaver, 
and  other  Furs.  The  Earth  is  here  full 
of  Coal,  Lime,  Stone,  and  Plafter  j  and, 
where  it  is  cleared,  is  very  fit  for  Agri- 
tbis  Pre-  culture  and  Pafture.  From  fuch  an  Ac- 
v'mce  not  count  of  this  Province,  it  is  natural  to 
p°re  •  imagine  it  is  well  peopled,  and  properly 
encouraged  :  But,  if  I  am  rightly  inform- 
ed, there  is  not  fo  much  as  one  Englijh 
Family  fettled  there,  beyond  the  Walls  of 

the 
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the  only  Garrifon  in  this  extenfive  Coun-  Cha  p, 
try  ;  though  it  has  been  upwards  of  thirty        V . 
Years  in  the  Pofleffion  of  the  Crown  of' 
Great  Britain.     Annapolis  Royal  is,  as  we  AnnapoUs- 
have  faid,    the  only  Garrifon  in  all  this*^^ 
Province  ;  and  has  only  one  Regiment,  or  in  this  Pro- 
rather  Part  of  one  in  it.     It  is  quite  byvince' 
itfelf,  and  very  remote  from  all  Affiftance, 
in  cafe  of  any  Emergency.     This  Garrifon, 
fmall  as  it  is,  is  neverthelefs,  a  conftant, 
large   and  dead  Expence  to  the  Crown ; 
which  Expence  might  be  greatly  eafed,  if 
not  totally  taken  off,  were  proper  Meafures 
taken  to  render  this  Province  populous  and 
flourifhing.      It  muft  furely  be  allowed, 
that  no  Part  of  this  New  World  is  more 
capable  of  being  eafily  and  foon  put  into 
a  thriving  Condition,  than  this.    I  am  told, 
that  it  would  fubfift,  and  provide  well  for 
200000  Families  and  upwards.     And,  if  Scheme  for 
fuitable,  though  fmall  Encouragement  wcre?^"^ tU 
given,  it  is  not  doubted  but  fuch  a  Num- 
ber of  Protectants  from  abroad  might  be 
procured,  and  brought  to  fettle  there,  as 
would  fet  the  Work  a-going ;    and,  in  a 
(hort  Time,    anfwer  the  Ends  propofed. 
Inflead   of  that,    the   Inhabitants  of  this 
Province  are  now  made  up  of  French  and* 
P  Savage* 
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Ch  A  P.  Savages  only.  The  former  finding  the 
*•  Sweets  of  fuch  a  Settlement,  chofe  to  flay 
there,  when,  at  the  Peace  of  Utrecht, 
Nova  Scotia  was  yielded  to  the  Englijh. 
They  are  fince  greatly  multiplied  and 
encreafed ;  and  call  themfelves  Neutral 
French.  They  have,  ever  fince  the  Peace, 
had  a  conftant  Intercourfe  of  Trade  and 
Marriages,  &c.    with   the   Inhabitants  of 

Danger  of      Qape  J^rctGn  .    anc]}    as  weH  on  AcCOUnt    of 

peepkd. '  ^ie  Affinity  witn  them,  as  on  Account  of 
their  Religion,  they  mufl  be  fuppofed  to  be 
more  in  their  Interefts,  than  in  Ours.  It 
is  computed,  that  there  are  not  lefs  than 
joooo  Men,  capable  of  bearing  Arms  in 
this  Province  j  who,  at  the  Inftigation  of 
their  Priefls,  will  at  any  time  be  ready  to 
join  in  a  Confederacy  to  ftrip  us  of  it. 
Thefe  Neutral  French  trade  with  the 
Savages  in  the  Eaftern  Parts  of  New  Eng- 
land, for  Furs,  Caftors,  Feathers,  &c.  to 
a  great  Value.  They  export  Beef,  Pork, 
Butter,  Grain,  Furs,  Fifh,  &c.  to  a  con- 
fiderable  Value  :  Whereas,  were  this  Pro- 
vince rightly  managed,  by  filling  it  with 
Proteftants  from  abroad,  or  wherever  elfe 
they  might  be  had  by  Encouragement,  it 
would,  at  leaft3   bear  the  Expence  of  its 

own 
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own  Garrifons,  if  not  bring  in  a  hand-  Chap. 
fome  Revenue  to  the  Crown,  or  fome  V. 
of  its  Dependants.  Let  us  fuppofe  for  a 
while^  that  thefe  Neutral  French  (fpirited 
up  by  their  Priefts,  or  excited  by  Revenge 
for  the  late  LofTes  and  Difappobtmenrs  of 
their  Kindred  and  Countrymen  at  Cape 
Breton)  mould  join  with  the  Savages  to 
poffefs  themfelves  of  this  large  and  rich 
Province,  what  Force  have  we  there  to 
oppofe  them,  confidering  the  Extent  of 
Territory  to  be  defended  ?  Or  mould  France 
fend  thither  three  or  four  thoufand  Men  ; 
what  mould  hinder  them  (being  once 
joined  by  the  prefent  Inhabitants)  from 
making  themfelves  entire  Matters  of  the 
Country  ?  Perhaps  it  may  be  anfwered  5 
that  a  good  Fleet  at  Sea,  would  prevent 
their  landing  :  But  where  there  are  fo 
many  Creeks  and  Bays,  befides  the  Rivers 
and  Harbours  above-mentioned  (each  of 
which,  the  late  PofTeflbrs  of  Cape  Breton 
are  well-acquainted  with)  this  is  a  Thing 
much  eaner  faid,  than  done.  We  have 
found  by  fatal  Experience  at  home,  how 
impoffible  it  is  effectually  to  guard  a  Coaft, 
and  hinder  an  Enemy  from  landing.  And 
we  are  at  this  Day  (to  our  Sorrow)  con- 

P  2  vinced, 
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vinced,  how  difficult  a  thing  it  is,  to  drive 

an  Enemy  out  of  a  Country,  when  it  has 

once  got  Footing  in  it.     The  French,  when 

they  quitted  Cape  Breton,  were  bold  enough 

to  declare,    that  as  foon  as  the  Year  of 

Capitulation  was  out,  they  would  return, 

and  get  Poffeffion  again  of  the  Lands  they 

had  loft,  or  of  fome  other,    as  good,  in 

Lieu  of  them.     Some  may,  perhaps,  fay, 

that  if  it  be   fo  eafy  a  thing  to  take  this 

Province,  it  mull  be  as  eafy  to  retake  it  : 

But  the  Cafe  is  widely  different ;    for,   in 

the  firft  place,  it  is  a  lefs  expensive,  and  lefs 

hazardous  Meafure,   to  keep  a  PoiTeffion, 

than  to  recover  it.     Secondly  ;    whenever 

the  French  come,   they  are  fure  to  be  iup- 

ported  by  their  Kindred,  Countrymen,  and 

AfTociates  in  Religion  :    Whereas,  we  are 

equally  fure  of  being  abandoned  by  them. 

But  if  Canada  were   once  reduced  to  the 

Subjection  of  the  Crown  of  England,    the 

Cafe  would  then   be  quite  altered.     The 

Power  we  fhould  then  have   in   that  Part 

of  the  World,  would  ftrike  a  Dread  into 

our  Enemies,  as  well  French  as  Savages  : 

And  without  it,  the  Difficulty  of  preierv- 

ing   Neva  Scotia,  will,  I  am   afraid,   be 

greater  than  is  at  prefent  imagined.     The 

Neceffity 
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Neceffity  of  preferving  this  Province  will  Chap, 
appear  the  greater,  when  we  confider  that       V. 
the  French  would  in  the  other  Cafe  be- 
come  not  only  very  near  Neighbours  to 
our  other  Colonies,  but,  whenever  a  War 
breaks  out,  put  us  as  it  were  between  two 
Fires.     Add  to  this,  that  the  Timber  for 
all  Naval  Ufes,  begins  to  fail  in  the  Eaftern 
Parts  of  New  England  ;  which  cannot  be 
fo  well  fupplied  (if  fupplied  at  all)  by  any 
other  Province  than  that  of  Nova  Scotia, 
or  by  Canada,     if  we  keep  the  former, 
and  reduce  the  latter.      We  have  before 
remarked,    that   along   thefe  Coafts    the 
greater!:  Fifhery  in  the  known  World  is 
carried  on  :  And,   without  being  in  pof- 
feffion  of  the  Country,    it  would  be  next 
to  impoffible  to  continue  the  Fifhery ;  as 
the  Enemy  would  be  conftantly  annoying 
us  from  their  Ports.      Whereas,  by  the 
Reduction  of  Canada,  not   only  this  Pro- 
vince of  Nova  Scotia,  but  alfo  all  the  Eng- 
HJJo  Settlements  in  America,  would  be  en- 
larged and  protected  :  For  the  French  Set- 
tlements, and  the  Indian  Nations  run  all 
along  the  Back  of  ours,  and  fubjecr.  us  to 
daily  Incurfions    from  thence,   into  New 

England, 
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Chap.  England,  New  Tork,  Penfihania,  Maryland 
V.        and  Virginia,  juft  as  it  beft  fuits  their  Op- 
portunity and  Advantage. 

But,  whilft  we  are  contriving  Schemes 
for  annoying  our  common  Enemies,  I  am 
extreamly  forry  to  find  there  is  a  Set  of 
Men  among  us,  who  by  their  Greedinefs 
after  Profit  (for  I  will  not  put  it  upon  any 
worfe  Principle)  contrive  it  fo,  that  the 
greateft  Part  of  their  Lories  falls  upon 
ourfehes.  This  is  a  Management  fo  de- 
flruclive  of  every  Project  for  diftreffing  the 
Enemy,  that  I  think  it  proper  to  infert  in 
this  Place  a  Letter  printed  in  the  General 
Evening  Poft,  of  Tuefday,  'January  21, 
1745-6.  This  Letter  puts  the  Bufinefs  of 
infuring  in  London  of  French  Ships,  and 
their  Commodities,  in  fo  ftrong  a  Light, 
that  I  think  it  is  a  pity  it  mould  not  have 
more  Chances  than  one,  of  being  univer- 
fally  read  and  considered.  I  mall  there- 
fore tranfcribe  it  word  for  word,  as  all 
Abbreviations  muft  be  an  Injury  done  it. 


To 
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li  To  the  Printer ,  &c. 

"Sir, 

AM  extremely  concerned  that  the  Letter  from 
Publick  Joy  for  fo  Important  ari^^ 
"  Event  as  the  taking  and  deftroying  fuch 
li  a  Number  of  Martinico  Ships,  mould 
"  have  any  Allay.  I  am  told,  that  the 
<c  Benefit  arifing  from  it.  to  England,  will, 
"  in  a  great  meafure,  be  loft  j  and  the 
"  Mifchief  it  would  have  done  to  France, 
"  will,  in  fome  degree,  be  repaired,  by  the 
<c  Ships  being  infured  on  our  Exchange  to 
«'  almoft  their  full  Value.     I  mall  not  ^.concerning 

.      '■         r  .         .  the  Injur ance 

sc  ter  into  the  Lonlideration,    how   mean,  0f  French 
u  how  fcanda/ous  it  is  to  carry  on  an  under-  Mips  on  the 
"  hand  Traffic k  with  thofe  who  are  &$- iTridonf* 
"  ciared   the  open,    and  who  appear  the 
"  inveterate   Enemies    of  our    Country  ; 
"  but  will   view  this  Practice,  as  a  Point 
"  of  Intereft  ;  and,  whether   it  is  bene- 
"  ficial  to  the  Community,  or  not. 

"  Before  the  Commencement  of  the 
«  War,  our  Complaints  were  loud  and 
w  general,  that  the  French  Trade,  efpe- 

«'  dally 
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:t  daily  the  Weft-India,    was  grown    to 
"  iiich  an  Heighth,  as  not  only  to  hurt, 
but    endanger    our  Own.      The   great 
[<  Number  of  their  Ships  taken,  is  a  fuf- 
"  ficient  Evidence,  if  there  were  no  other, 
"  of    the   Juftice   of   thofe   Complaints. 
**  What  then  was  our  Bufinefs  at  entering 
"  into  the  War  ?  Not  to  interrupt,  not  to 
"  weaken  only,    but  to  deftroy  as  effec- 
"  tually  as  pofiible  the  very  Being  of  their 
c<  Trade.     We  have  given   them  feveral 
"  Blows,    under  which  they  have  ftag- 
"  gered  j    under  which    they  muft  have 
<£  fallen,  if  they  had  not  been  held  up  by 
"  our  Infurance.     So  many  Captures  muft 
"  have  occafioned  £ach  Bankruptcies  among 
"  their  Merchants  in  France,  that   thefe 
"  could  not  have  fent  (o  many  Ships  to 
"  America ;  and  the  Planters  there  could 
"  not  have  been  fupported. 

{<  The  only  Argument  for  infuring 
"  the  Enemy's  Property  is,  that  the  Mo- 
"  ney  paid  here  for  it,  is  fo  much  clear 
"  Gain  :  But  then  it  muft  be  fuppofed 
"  that  their  Ships  are  not  taken  j  if  they 
tc  are,  inftead  of  Gaining,  we  lofe  by  it. 
w  But  whether  they   a^e,    or  not,    their 

"  Trade 
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<£  Trade  is  ftill  kept  alive  by  our  means.  Chap. 

<{  It  is  evident  that  France,  notwithftand-        V. 

"  ing   her  bluftering,    has    not  fufficient 

"  Funds  to  promote  her  Schemes  upon 

u  the   Continent,    and  protect  her  Trade 

u  at   the  fame   time.      Is  it  not  natural 

u  then  for  her  King  to  fay,  I  will  purfue 

"  the  firft,   and  let  the  EngiilTi  themfelves 

c<  take  Care  of  the  laft.     Whilfl  this  is  in- 

*  fured ;    whilft  this  is  nurfed  up  by  them> 

l<  it  may  languijli,  but  it  will  never  be  de- 

"  jlroyed.     To  corroborate  what  I  have 

n  advanced,  I  mall  offer  two  Matters  of 

"  FacT:  to  the  ferious  Confideration  of  eve- 

<c  ry  Briton.      1.  The  French  in  order  to 

"  prop  their  (inking  Trade,  and  for  want 

"  of  Ships  and  Seamen,  have  lately  per- 

€t  mitted  the  Dutch  to  load  in  their  Su- 

"  gar  Colonies.    2.  Thefe  Dutch  Bottoms, 

11  with    French    Property,    have    had    a 

"  great    deal    of    Infurance     paid    upon 

**  them  in  London. 

"  No  Man  can  have  a  greater  Regard 
"  for  the  Character  of  a  fair  Merchant, 
«'  than  I  have ;  I  think  him  one  of  the 
"  moft  ufeful  Members  of  Society  j  but 
ct  I  cannot  help  making  an  Obfervation 
Q^  "  or 
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or  two,  viz.  that  no  One  can  carry 
on  fuch  a  Traffick,  without  holding 
direcTtly  or  indirectly,  a  Correfpondence, 
tc  with  the  Enemies  of  his  Country. 
"  That  it  is  natural  for  any  Man  to  wifh, 
"  the  Ships  which  he  infures  may  purfue 
"  their  Voyage  with  Safety,  and  to  take 
"  proper  Meafures  that  they  may.  That 
"  it  is  eafy  then  for  him,  by  his  Corref- 
"  pondence,  to  convey  Intelligence  of 
"  the  Deftination  of  our  Fleets,  the  time 
"  of  their  Sailing ;  and  whatever  elfe  may 
"  be  neceflary  for  the  Enemy  to  know. — 
<(  No  Gains  can  counterbalance  fuch  a 
"  Mifchief :  All  the  Efforts  which  our 
"  Government  can  make  to  deftroy  their 
"  Trade,  may  hereby  be  rendered  inef- 
C£  fectual.  —  I  am  far  from  thinking  that 
€C  every  Man  who  fubfcribes  to  fuch  Infu- 
"  ranee >  would  be  guilty  of  conveying  Intel- 
"  ligence  to  the  Enemy:  But  as  theTemp- 
<c  tation  is  great  j  it  is  probable  fome  of 
"  them  may  and  it  is  furely  wife,  to  pro- 
il  vide  againil  iiich  a  Probability. 

"It  will  perhaps  be  faid,  that  if  the 
<c  E?ig/iJJj  do  not  fecure  to  themfelves  the 
"  Profits  arifing  from  the  Infurance  of  the 
£t  French  Ships,    the  Dutch  will.     In  An- 

<(  fwer 
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M  fwer  to  this,  I  ask  if  the  Profits  are 
cc  certain,  and  Great,  why  are  the  French 
"  fo  willing  to  give,  and  the  Dutch  fo 
"  ready  to  part  with  them  to  Us  f  The 
<c  only  Reafons  why  France  applies  to 
"  England  for  it,  muft  be,  becaufe  {lie 
"  cannot  procure  the  whole  Infurance 
C|  which  me  wants  from  FLollaiid  -y  be- 
"  caufe  me  gets  it  here  on  cheaper 
tc  Terms  ;  or  becaufe  fhe  fecures  more 
"  effectually  the  Navigation  of  her  Ships. 
"  In  either  of  the  former  Inftances,  we 
"  give  her  Advantages,  which  it  is  impo- 
<c  litick  to  give  :  In  the  laft,  we  lend  her 
"  AfTiftance  to  deftroy  Ourfelves. — How- 
*«  ever,  though  the  Profits  may  be  great, 
"  this  is  the  fingle  Queftion.  Is  infuring 
"  the  Enemy's  Property,  upon  the  whole ; 
"  for  the  Publick  Intereft  ?  This  is  the 
"  Center,  to  which  every  Branch  of  Trade 
"  mould  point :  And  every  Line  which 
11  does  not  lead  to  it,  mould  be  thrown 
**  out  of  the  Compafs. 

"To  view   the  whole  then,    in  this 

<c  fingle  Light,  I  will  endeavour  clearly 

*  and  fhortly  to  ftate  the  Cafe,  abftradt- 

*'  ing  even  the  Consideration  of  our  keep- 

0^2  "  ing 
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ing  their  Trade  alive.  The  Fre?ich, 
by  infuring  leave  no  more  with  us  than 
"  the  Profit  of  the  Infurer  j  after  he  has 
"  made  up  his  Account  of  Lofs  and 
"  Gain  :  Whereas,  on  the  other  hand, 
"  if  we  fuppofe  that  all  Infurance  of  the 
"  Enemy's  Property  had  ceafed  from  the 
"  Beginning  of  the  War,  the  Nation  had 
*f  gained  what  we  have  taken  from 
"  them,  over  and  above  what  they  have 
"  taken  from  us  j  exclufive  of  what  we 
<c  might  have  further  taken,  if  no  Intel- 
s<  ligence  had  been  conveyed  to  them  : 
"  But  Thanks  to  the  Infurers !  Our  Ene~ 
&l  mies  will  tell  the  reft  with  Pleafure. 
"  As  I  think  this  a  Matter  of  the  higheft 
u  importance,  I  don't  doubt  but  our  Le- 
i€  giflature  will  give  the  earliefl:  Attention 
cc  to  it. 

"Since  we  are  in  PofTeffion  of 
"  Cape  Breton,  this  is  the  favourable 
"  Cri/Js,  if  there  can  be  one,  for  ruining 
"  the  French  Trade,  and  ejlabhjling  our 
4C  own ;  if  we  will  but  put  a  total  Stop 
11  to  our  Infuring  of  their  Property  j  and 
il  if  we  will  continue  pufhing  them, 
&  where  we  find  they  are  fo  weak." 

Th  ou  g  h 
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Though  this  Letter  is  fomewhat  Chap. 
foreign  to  my  Purpofe ;  yet  I  could  not  V. 
help  inferring  it,  as  it  feems  to  be  written 
by  a  Perfon  of  Temper,  Good  Manners, 
and  found  Judgment ;  By  One  who  is 
converfant  in  Trade,  and  a  Well-wifher 
to  his  Country.  It  is  great  Pity  he  did 
not  deliver  his  Sentiments  fooner ;  for  I 
have  heard  the  Practice  often,  and  long 
ago  complained  of.  The  laft  Article  or 
Paragraph  however,  fufficiently  evinces 
what  we  have  been  labouring  to  eftablim, 
viz.  that  the  Poneflion  of  Cape  Breton 
is  the  thing,  and  the  only  thing  that  can 
enable  us  effectually  to  deftroy  the  Power 
of  France,  and  turn  it  to  our  own  Be- 
nefit. I  am  not  one  of  thofe  who  are  for 
enlarging  our  Territories  abroad  ;  for  the 
fewer  we  have,  the  better  we  mall  be 
able  to  attend  to  their  Encouragement 
and  Protection.  But  as  this  Nation  is  not 
fuppofed  to  fubfift  without  Trade,  fo  it 
is  necefifary  to  take  all  Meafures  to  increafe 
and  defend  it  j  efpecially,  when  that  may 
be  done,  at  the  Expence  of  our  Enemies. 
Wherefore  I  again  repeat  it,  that  the  Con- 
queft  of  Cape  Breton  is  by  far  the  great- 
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C  H  A  p.  eft  Advantage  we  have  hitherto  gained  by 
the  War,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  fhall 
not  lofe  any  Opportunity  of  improving 
that  Advantage. 

Before  I  finifh  this  Chapter,  it  may 
not  be  amifs  to  add  in  this  Place  fome 
of  the  Mifchiefs  or  Difadvantages  attend- 
ing the  lfland  of  Cape  Breton,  whilft  it 
was  poiTeiTed  by  the  French ;  which  are 
now  entirely  obviated,  and  may  for  the 
future  be  prevented,  or  rather  will  natu- 
rally ceafe,  as  long  as  we  keep  Pofleffion 
thereof.  Thefe  Difadvantages  arife  from 
a  dejlruEtive  Ciandeftine  Trade  carried  on 
between  our  Settlements  on  the  Continent 
of  America,  and  the  French  at  Cape  Bre- 
ton, to  the  great  Detriment  of  Trade  in 
general,  and  to  the  Support  of  our  com- 
mon Enemy* 

AClandeJline     Thxs    Clandestine   Trade,    carried  on 
Trade  fir-    £rom   moft    of    the    jr^a    Settlements 

inerly  carried  .    .  ,     -T-r  n 

mbn  ween  our  between  Virginia,  and  A  ova  dcotia,  con- 

Settlements     flfted  in   the   fu  miming   of  Cape   Breton 

%-cton  wim  Warlike  Stores  and  Provifwns  of  the 

plantation    Produce.      For    this    Purpofe, 

near  an  Hundred  Sail  of  decked  Veflels 

were 
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were  every  Summer  employed  in  tranfport-  Chap. 
ing  Tar,  Pitch,  Turpentine,  Rofin,  Tim-  V. 
ber,  Plank  and  Boards  :  As  alfo  Beef, 
Pork,  Butter,  Cheefe,  Bread,  Flower,  Cy- 
der, Apples,  Onyons,  Corn,  Horfes,  live 
Cattle  of  all  Kinds,  and  great  Quantities 
of  Cabinet  Makers  Goods,  to  our  Rivals 
in  Trade.  By  thefe  means  the  French  not 
only  conftantly  fupplied  their  Fifhery  in 
this  Neighbourhood,  but  alfo  had  fuch  a 
Surplunage,  that  from  hence  they  fup- 
plied their  Weft  Indian  Iflands  with  thefe 
Articles.  Nay  the  Fnglifh  many  times 
fo  glutted  the  Markets,  that  they  were 
frequently  obliged  to  fell  at  Cape  Breton, 
at  a  Price  under  what  the  Goods  had  cofl 
them  at  home :  And  in  this  Cafe  their 
Advantage  was  to  be  made  on  their 
Smuggling  Goods  into  our  Colonies  at 
their  Return.  For  thefe  People  were 
chiefly  paid  in  Brandy,  Wine,  Oyl,  Sail- 
cloth, Cordage,  Iron,  Rum,  MolaiTes,  Sugar, 
Coffee,  Indigo  ,Drugs,  Eafi  India  Goods, 
&c.  the  Manufactures,  Product,  or  Trade  of 
Old  and  New  France  j  which  they  fold 
again  clandeftinely  among  our  own  Colo- 
nies at  their  Return.  This  double  Ad- 
vantage was  fo  great  to  the  French,  that 

though 
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Chap,  though  the  Traffick  between  the  two  Na~ 
V.  tions  was  leemingly  prohibited  ;  yet  they 
not  only  winked  at,  but  encouraged  it  ; 
as  they  have  always  done  the  Exportation 
of  Wool  from  hence.  Hereby  is  fully 
verified  (  by  the  Event )  that  Part  of  the 
Memorial  prefented  by  Mefsrs  Raudot, 
wherein  they  alledge,  That  by  thefe  means 
we  Jhould  draw  a  great  deal  of  Money  out 
of  thofe  Colonies,  even  though  the  Entry  of 
Vide  p.  j i.  our  Q00ds  fhculd  not  be  openly  permitted.  * 
It  has  been  affirmed  that  our  Clandefline 
Traders  went  fo  far,  as  to  Barter  Warlike 
Stores  and  Provifons,  and  even  VerTels 
and  Ships  of  all  Dimenfions,  from  50  to 
400  Tons,  againft  the  Commodities 
abovementioned,  which  they  had  from 
the  French ;  feveral  of  which  Articles, 
viz.  the  meaneft  of  their  Rum,  Molaf- 
fes,  and  Sugar,  the  French  would  have 
found  no  other  Vent  for,  had  not 
our  People  thus  taken  them  off  their 
Hands :  they  mud  otherwife  have  been 
let  out  to  run  down  their  Streets ;  as  has 
been  (if  I  am  rightly  informed)  fully  pro- 
ved at  the  Bar  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 
Now  from  this  Practice,  it  is  evident, 
that  the  French  were  fupplied  with  Pro- 

vifions, 
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vifions,  &c.    for  carrying  on  their  Fi/bery,  Chap. 
at  a  much  cheaper,  eafier,  and  more  cer-       V. 
tain  Rate,  than  they  otherwife  could  be : 
By  which  means,   they  were  enabled  to 
underfell  us  in  that   Commodity,  where- 
cver  they  came. 

Th  1  s  Ifland  was  likewife  the  Place  of 
Rendezvous  for  all  the  French  Ships  that 
paned  to  and  from  Old  France ;  and  the 
Raft  as  well  as  Weft  Indies,  the  South  Seas, 
or.  on  any  occafion  croffing  the  Weftern 
Ocean.  Their  Ships  in  like  manner, 
coming  home  from  any  of  their  Sugar 
Iflands,  and  being  obliged  to  ftand  to  the 
North-weft,  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Gulph 
Stream  and  North  Shore  Winds,  could 
venture  to  leave  their  Ports  with  little  or 
no  Provifions,  being  aflured  of  finding 
Abundance  at  Cape  Breton,  thus  clandes- 
tinely brought  thither  from  our  Colonies 
as  above  mentioned. 


K  CHAP. 
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C  H  A  P.     VI. 

A  Summary  Relation  of  the  Siege 
of  Ltwisburg  :  With  a  Jhort  Ac- 
count of  Mr.  William  Vaughan'j 
particular  Behaviour  in  the  Ex- 
pedition of  Cape  Breton. 

Chap.  T  HAD  here  defigned  to  have  given 
VI.  A  the  Publick  the  beft  Accounts  I  could 
have  picked  up,  of  the  Siege  of  Lewis- 
burgy  and  the  taking  the  Ifland  of  Cape 
Breton  :  But,  having  met  with  the  Pamph- 
let before  quoted,  containing  a  Journal  of 
thofe  Tranfactions,  I  mall  not  here  trouble 
the  Reader  with  a  literal  Repetition  of 
what  therein  feems  to  be  pretty  exactly 
done,  and  by  Authority  j  but  only  give  a 
Summary  Account  of  the  Whole,  and  add 
fome  Circumftances,  which,  though  not 
totally  omitted,  are  there  but  lightly  touch- 
ed upon. 

Tl*  jhort 

time  taken  I  t  is  obfervable,  from  the  before- 
the  Enter-  mentioned  Journal,  that  never  was  an 
frlxe,  in  exe-  Enterprize  of  fo  much  Difficulty,  Danger, 

cution..  and 
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and  Expence,  carried  on  with  fo  great  Chap. 
Zeal,  Expedition,  and  Intrepidity.  They  VI. 
took  but  feven  Weeks  to  execute  this  Im- 
portant Undertaking  :  And  in  eleven  Days 
more  the  whole  Armament  was  affembled 
at  Canfo,  which  is  but  20  Leagues  from 
the  Fortrefs  of  Lewisburg, 

They  would  have  loft  no  Time  at 
Canfo,  had  not  the  Enemy's  Shores  been 
covered  with  Ice,  which  made  the  ap- 
proaching them  impracticable  :  And  which 
Accident  gave  Time  for  their  being  joined  Detained  at 
by  Commodore  Warren's,   Squadron,  which     "{"  .■?  ef 

<  *        '         '  .      on  the  Coajts 

happened  on  the  2  2d  and  23d  of  April  $of  Cape 
that  is,  eighteen  or  nineteen  Days  after  the  Brctm- 
New  England  Fleet,   &c.  had  arrived  at 
Canfo.      During  this   Interval,    the  New 
England  armed  Sloops  cruifed  about  Cape 
Breton,  to  prevent  Intelligence  or  Provi- 
fions  being  carried  to  the  Enemy  :    And 
had  the  good  Fortune  to  meet  with,  at- 
tack, and  drive  back  to  France,  a  French 
Man  of  War  of  thirty  Guns,  with  three 
hundred  Seamen,  fifty  Marines  and  pub- 
lick  Difpatches  on  board.     Had  this  Ship 
got  into  Lewisburg,  me  would  have  thrown 
a  ftrong  Reinforcement  into  the  Garrifon. 
R  2  The 
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The  Difficulties  which  attended  the 

Landing  of  the  Troops  on  a  rough,  rocky 

Shore,  with  a  great  Surf  continually  beat- 

Difficulties    ing  upon  it,   can  fcarce  be  conceived  by 

the  Troops     ^    k  as  are  not  converfant  in  Affairs  of  this 

underwent, 

Nature.  And  when  the  Hardships  they 
were  expoied  to  after  landing,  come  to  be 
confidered,  the  Behaviour  of  thefe  Men 
will  hardly  gain  credit.  They  went  a-fhore 
v/et  5  had  no  C loath s  to  cover  them  ; 
were  expofed  in  this  Condition  to  cold, 
foggy  Nights  j  and  yet  chearfully  under- 
went thefe  Difficulties  for  the  fake  of  exe- 
cuting a  Project  they  had  voluntaily  under- 
taken. 

Notwithstanding   thefe  Difadvan- 

tages,   great  Numbers  were  employed  as 

Scouts  to  fcour  the  Country,   and  prevent 

particularly    Surprizes  of  any  Sort.     But  the  moil  dif- 

in  drazving    ficuk  Ta(k   of  ^    ^  jmd  what   m(>ft 

Cannon,  &c. 

through  deep  furprized  the  French  Garrifon,  was  the 
Morajes.  drawing  the  Cannon  and  Mortars  for  two. 
Miles  through  deep  Morafies  and  Bogs, 
and  over  rough,  craggy  Rocks.  Horfes, 
or  Oxen,  could  not  be  employed  here ; 
nor  Wheel-carriages  of  any  Sort.      The 

Bulinefs, 
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Bufinefs,  therefore,  was  all  done  by  the  C  h  a  p. 
indefatigable  and  incredible  Labour  and  VI. 
Fatigue  of  thefe  poor  Men  ;  who,  after 
the  Sweats  occafioned  by  their  Day'sWork, 
were  fcarcely  protected  from  the  Injuries 
of  the  cold,  foggy  Nights  ;  as  they  had 
but  few  Tents,  and  thofe  very  bad  ones, 
to  cover  them.  Thefe  Fatigues  threw  the 
Men  into  Fluxes  ;  of  which,  and  other 
occafional  Diforders,  there  were  above  one 
Thoufand  five  Hundred  fick  at  a  time  j 
by  which  means  the  Duty  fell  the  harder 
on  thofe  that  were  well ;  and  thefe,  with- 
out murmuring,  nay,  with  Joy  and  Chear- 
fulnefs,  betook  themfelves  to  every  labo- 
rious and  hazardous  Difcharge  of  their 
Duty.  The  Cannon  and  Mortars  there- 
fore were  hawled  by  Strength  of  Arms  on 
Sledges  over  thefe  Bogs,  MorafTes,  and 
rocky  Hills :  The  Provifions  and  Ammu- 
nition, &c,  were  carried  over  them  by  the 
Men,  on  their  Backs ;  both  which  Me- 
thods were  attended  with  Tuch  incredible 
Labour  and  Difficulty,  that  Men  of  lefs 
Refolution,  or  lefs  Experience  in  removing 
Weights,  would  fcarce  have  attempted  the 
Thing ;  never  have  executed  ju 


I  T 
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I  t  appears,  by  the  Journal  before- 
mentioned,  that  the  whole  Number  of 
Troops  engaged  in  this  Expedition,  did 
not  exceed  four  Thoufand.  Of  thefe  one 
Thoufand  five  Hundred  were  fick  at  one 
time  :  Many  Parties  were  lent  out  as 
Scouts,  to  oppofe  the  Enemy  arTembled  in 
the  Country  :  Numbers  were  neceflarily 
employed  in  erefting  Batteries  in  Places 
very  difficult  of  Accefs,  particularly  a  Bat- 
tery near  the  Light-Houfe  :  Yet,  notwith- 
flanding  all  thefe  Drains  and  weakening 
Reductions  of  the  Troops,  it  was  refolved 
to  have  made  a  general  Attack,  both  by 
Sea  and  Land ;  and  all  neceflary  Prepara- 
tions for  executing  this  Refolution  were 
made  :  When,  on  the  16th  of  June,  the 
Enemy,  finding  the  New  Engla?id  Troops 
determined  to  conquer,  or  die,  and  per- 
ceiving the  many  Advantages  they  had 
already  gained,  fent  out  a  Flag  of  Truce, 
defiring  Time  to  confider  upon  Articles 
of  Capitulation.  Time  was  granted  till 
the  next  Morning,  and  Articles  were  a- 
greed,  Hoftages  exchanged,  and  on  the 
1 7th  of  Jtme  the  City  and  Fortrefles  were 
furrendered;  which  was  juft  forty-eight 

Days 
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Days  from  the  firft  landing  of  Troops  on  C  h  a  p. 
the  Ifland  of  Cape  Breton.  VI. 

It  is  fcarce  to  be  credited,  that  in  all 
thefe  difficult,  hazardous,  and  defperate 
Labours,  Fatigues,  Attacks,  Skirmifhes,  &c. 
the  New  England  Troops  loft  no  more 
than  about  an  hundred  of  their  Men  ; 
whilft  the  Enemy,  who  fought  a  great 
deal  more  to  Advantage,  being  frequently 
under  Cover,  all  ways  lefs  expofed,  loft 
about  three  hundred  Men. 

The  Journal  printed  at  Exeter  is  exact, 
as  to  the  Days  and  Times  of  every  particu- 
lar Circumftance,  during  the  Siege  j    and 
(to  give  it  the  greater  Weight)  is  figned  by 
the  General,  one  Brigadier,   one  Colonel, 
and  two  Lieutenant-Colonels ;    all  which 
were  prefent  on  this  Occafion  :  The  Truth 
therefore  of  the  Relation  cannot,  I  think, 
be  called  in   queftion,    as  far  as  it  goes. 
But  fome  Particulars  are  (as  I  have  faid 
above )  omitted  ;    which,   without   dero- 
gating from  any  other  Perfon's  Merit,  may, 
I  hope,  be  mentioned  here,  in  Juftice  to 
the  Conduct  and  Behaviour  of  a  Perfon 
hitherto   unknown  to,    confequently  not 

taken 
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Chap,  taken  Notice  of  by  the  Publick  :    I  mean 
VI.      Mr.   William  Vaughan,    a  Gentleman  of 
Damarifcotta,  in  the  Province  of  the  MaJ- 
fackffetsBay,   New  England ;  with  whom, 
I  am  perfuaded,  neither  the  Governors,  nor 
any  other  Perfon  will  difpute  the  Honour 
of  having  revived,  at  leaft,  if  not  of  being 
the  original  Mover  and  Projector  of  this 
grand  and  fuccefsful  Enterprize.     I  think, 
I  am  not  wrong  in  aflerting,    that  this 
Gentleman  was  one  of  the  firft  Movers  of 
it  to  William  Shirley,  Efq;   Governor  of 
the  Chief  Province  of  New  England,  viz. 
that  of  MaJJacbufets.     But,  if  he  was  not 
the  original  Mover  of  the  Scheme,  I  can 
with  great  AfTurance  affirm,  that  through 
his  indefatigable  Zeal  and  Labour  in  the 
Caufe,  and  by  the  Intelligence  he  gave  the 
Government  of  New  England,    that  the 
French  were  defencelefs  at  Cape  Breton ; 
that   the  People   of  New  England  were 
difpofed  to  undertake  any  thing  for  the 
Good  and  Honour  of  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
land ;    and  by  verifying  thefe  AiTertions, 
by  Memorials  and  Teflirnonials,  figned  by 
People  of  the  greateft  Rank  and  beft  Re- 
pute in  thofe  Provinces  :    He,   I  fay,    by 
thefe  Means  revived  a  Project,  which  the 
4  General 
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General  AJfembly  had  abfolutely  rejected  as  Chap. 
hazardous  and  impracticable  :  And,  when  VI. 
he  had  brought  it  through  the  Two  Houfes 
there,  omitted  nothing  that  might  in  any 
Shape  conduce  to  the  providing  of  Men, 
Money,  or  any  other  Thing  neceffary  for 
carrying  the  Scheme  into  Execution. 

Mr.  Vaughan  was  the  Man  who 
conducted  the  fir  ft  Column  of  the  New 
England  Troops,  at  their  firft  landing, 
through  the  Woods,  to  within  a  Mile  of 
the  City,  and  to  a  fair  View  of  it.  He 
would  have  perfuaded  the  Officers  and 
Men  to  have  marched  up  directly  to  a 
Place  where  they  would  have  been  cover- 
ed by  a  Rifing-gound,  and  not  have  been 
above  two  hundred  Yards  from  the  Town  : 
But  whilft  this  Propofal  was  debating,  the 
Enemy,  perceiving  the  approach  of  our 
Troops,  fet  fire  to  about  forty  Houfes  and 
Magazines  ;  which  might  not  only  have 
been  faved,  but  have  formed  a  Lodgement 
for   our  Men  j    for  forne  time,   at  leaft. 

This   Gentleman  was  the  Perfon  who 

propofed  to  -General  Pepperel  the  fending 

S  of 
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Chap.  0f  four  hundred  Men  to  the  North-eaft 
VI»  of  the  Harbour,  to  feize  the  Enemy's 
Houfes  and  Stores,  at  about  a  Mile's  di- 
ftance  from  the  Grand  Battery.  He  not 
only  propofed  this  Expedient,  but  offered 
himfelf  to  conduct  that  Party.  The  Pro- 
pofal  was  accepted,  and  the  Bufmefs  ef- 
fected according  to  the  Scheme  laid.  Vide 
"Journal,  p.  12.  May  2d. 

This  Gentleman  was  the  Perfon  that 
took  Pofleflion  of  the  Enemy's  Grand  Bat- 
tery, deferted  (as  is  fuppofed)  by  them,  on 
the  Surprize  they  were  in  at  feeing  the 
neighbouring  Houfes  and  Stores  fet  on 
fire  by  the  Troops. 

H  e  it  was  who  headed  that  fmall  Party, 
which  beat  off  feven  large  Boats  full  of 
Men,  fent  from  the  Town  to  retake  that 
Battery.  And  he  effected  this  brave, 
though  dangerous  Undertaking,  notwith- 
ftanding  that  the  Cannon  of  the  Town, 
within  point-blank- {hot,  fired  continually 
upon  him  and  his  Party,  which  confifted 
onlv  of  eleven  or  twelve  Men  ;  though  in 
the  journal  fifteen  or  fixteen  are  mentioned ; 

but 
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but  he  had  left  four  Men  in  the  Battery.  Chap. 
Vide  'Journal  ibidem.  May  3 d,  VI. 

This  Gentleman  was  affifting  in  every 
Duty  of  Fatigue,  or  Honour,  during  the 
whole  Siege.  And  that  he  might  be  the 
more  at  liberty  to  animate  the  Men  by  his 
perfonal  Appearance,  and  manual  AlTift- 
ance  and  Encouragement,  wherever  the 
Caufe  might  require  it,  he  refufed  to  ac- 
cept of  any  Military  Honours  or  Prefer- 
ment which  was  offered  him  ;  and  only 
anfwered,  That  if  the  Undertaking  was 
attended  with  Succefs,  he  did  not  doubt 
of  being  honourably  confidered. 

That  Mr.Vaugha?i  therefore  firft  fet  the 
Expedition  on  foot  5  nay,  that  he  revived 
it,  when  absolutely  rejected  by  the  General 
Anembly  :  That  he  behaved  with  all  the 
Gallantry  and  Bravery,  as  well  as  Zeal  for 
the  Service,  whilft  it  v/as  going  on,  that 
could  be  expected  from  a  Perfon  in  a 
much  higher  Rank  ;  are  Facts,  which 
ffcand  in  need  of  no  Proof,  at  leaf}.,  not 
with  me,  who  have  feen  the  original  Let- 
ters written  to  him,  and  the  Certificates 
S  2  given 
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C  h  a  p.  given  him  by  the  Governors,  General, 
VI.  and  others,  concerned  in  this  Expedition. 
Mr.  Vanghan  has  too  much  Modefty  to 
give  them  to  the  Publick  ;  but  many  of 
his  Friends,  befides  myfelf,  have  feen 
them.  And  as  he  does  not  doubt  of  a 
Reward  equal  to  his  Merits  and  Services 
on  this  Occafion,  he  chufes  rather  that 
Pleafure  and  Satisfaction,  which  arife  from 
a  fecret  Confcioufnefs  of  having  done  his 
Duty,  than  to  feem  to  court  publick  Ap- 
plaufe.  And  it  was  with  the  greatefl: 
Difficulty  he  was  prevailed  on,  to  fuffer 
thus  much  of  the  Truth  to  appear  in  his 
Favour. 

I  have  already  told  the  Reader,  that 
I  had  prepared  the  beft  Journal  I  could 
pick  up,  of  all  the  mod  material  Trans- 
actions which  paffed  during  this  memo- 
rable Siege  :  But,  having  feen  the  Journal 
printed  at  Exeter,  I  found  myfelf  obliged 
to  expunge  what  I  had  collected  on  that 
Subject ;  which  might  have  been,  on 
many  Occafions,  more  circumflantial,  and, 
in  the  main,  pretty  exact ;  but  would 
have  wanted  the  Advantage  of  being  fub- 
1  fcribed 
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fcribed  by  the  General,  and  other  Officers  Chap. 
prefent  on  the  Occafion.  This  Accident  VI. 
is  the  Caufe  of  a  kind  of  Chafm  in  this 
Narrative  ;  which  the  Publick  will,  I 
dare  fay,  rather  bear  with  Pleafure,  than 
be  troubled  with  a  Repetition  of  what 
appears  fo  well  juflified. 

I  shall  now  proceed,  in  the  laft 
Place,  to  give  fome  Account  of  New 
England,  in  Regard  to  its  Power  and 
Strength  ;  which,  probably,  many  People 
here  have  miftaken  Notions  of. 


CHAP. 
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CHAR     VII. 

A  True  State  of  New  England, 
in  regard  to  its  Power  and 
Riches^  as  well  as  Affe&ion  to 
the  prefent  happy  Eftablifhment 
in  Church  and  State. 


recount    all    the    Advantages, 
which    the   PofTeffion     of    Cape 
Breton   may  bring   ( in  procefs  of  time, 
and  with    due  Encouragement )    to   the 
Crown  of  Great   Britain,  would  require 
more  Space  than  the  Nature  of  this  Nar- 
rative would  admit  of.      But  it  appears 
have  en-' '  ^rom  ^evera^  Judicious  Tracts   lately  pub- 
croached  upon  limed,    that  the   French  have  for  feveral 
our  Trade.    years  ^  not  on|y  en]argeci  tfo;r  Trade, 

and  outdone  us  in  every  Branch  of  it ;  but 
have  alfo  incroached  upon  Our's,  either 
through  Skill,  Application,  or  Manage- 
ment. It  is  therefore  high  time  that  we 
ferioufly  enquire  into  what  are  the  real 

Caufes 
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Caufes   of  the  Decay   of   Trade  on  our  Chap. 
Side  ;   and  what  has  contributed  fo  much      VII. 
to  the  vaft  Increafe  of  their' s. 

A  late  Pamphlet  entided,  The  Pre- 
fent  State  of  the  Britifi  and  French  Trade 
to  Africa  and  America  confidered\  And  a 
Letter  printed  in  the  Tradefrnan's  Journal ; 
have  compared  the  Condition  of  the  two 
Nations  in  regard  to  Trade ;  and  have 
fet  that  Matter  in  a  ftrong  and  important 
Light. 

After  what  has  been  faid  there ; 
it  can  never,  furely,  be  a  Matter  of  In- 
difference to  the  Nation  in  general,  or  the 
Legillature  in  particular,  whether  the 
French  or  We  are  to  thrive  or  be  undone. 
And  I  take  it  to  be  a  Matter  of  no  lefs 
Concern,  to  have  our  Eyes  open  at  this 
Critical  Juncture. 

W  e  have  it  now  in  our  Power  not 
only  to  prevent  the  Abufe  they  have 
made  of  Priv  Hedges  formerly  granted 
them  :  but  even  to  reftrain  at  leaft,  if  not 
entirely  cut  off  fome  of  the  mod  valuable 
Branches  of  their  Trade.     It  is  but  very 

lately 
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Chap,  lately  that  this  Nation  in  general  is  con-* 
VII.  vinced,  that  the  French  had  any  Trade 
Ip^jfar  worth  mentioning  :  And,  in  this  Refpect, 
with  France  the  War  has  been  the  luckieft  Incident 
a  lucky  Inci-  ^^  con\^  ^ave  befallen  us,  to  undeceive 

the  moll  quick  lighted  amonglt  us.  Had 
not  fo  many  of  their  Ships  been  taken 
with  rich  Cargoes ;  and  fome  of  them 
laden  with  Manufactures  which  we  never 
fufpecled  them  capable  of;  We  Ihould 
probably  have  continued  our  Courfe  in  a 
thick  Cloud  of  Inattention  and  Security  ; 
'till  we  had  run  upon  the  Rocks,  without 
perceiving  our  Danger.  We  may  now 
perhaps  ;  it  is  pretty  evident  we  ought  to 
enquire  into  the  Meafures  and  Means 
whereby  they  have  brought  Traffick  of 
all  kinds  from  a  very  languishing,  to  a 
mod  flourishing  Condition.  It  is  no  Re- 
proach to  learn,  even  from  our  Enemies, 
whatever  may  conduce  to  our  Safety,  or 
Aggrandizement.  Nay,  our  Trade  will 
be  abfolutcly  loll,  and,  with  it,  all  our 
Power  and  Weight,  if  we  do  not  fpeedi- 
ly  fet  about  the  Work.  The  Pofleffion  of 
Cape  Breton  furniihes  us  with  the  moll 
Natural ;  with  the  only  Means  of  effectu- 
ally depreffing  the  French  in  their  Com- 
merce. 
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merce.     And,  if  we  add  to  this  moil  for-  Chap. 
tunate  Circumftance,  our  Endeavours  and      VII. 
Refolutions  to  encourage  in  all  Shapes  our  u""*-~v      ' 
own  Colonies,  their  Product,  our  Manu- 
factures, and  Induftry  of  every  kind,  to 
the  utmofr.  of  our  Power  ;   it  may  not  yet 
be  too  late,  to  recover  what  we  had  al- 
moft  imperceptibly  loft. 

The   French,  the  more  effectually  to  cry  F     , 
extend  and  carry  on  their  Trade,   erected  erea  a  Coun- 
a  Council  of  Commerce  in  the  Year  ijQo,aiof  Com- 
confiding  of  fome  of  the  Principal  Offi- 
cers of  State  ;    and  twelve  of  the  Princi- 
pal Merchants,  or  Perfons  who  have  been 
a  long  time  engaged  in  Bufinefs.     Two 
of  thefe  were   of  Paris ;    the  other  Ten 
deputed  by  the  Chief  Trading  Towns  of 
France.     How  far  fuch  an  Efrablimment 
may    be   expedient,    or  even    practicable 
under  our  Form  of  Government,    I  will 
not  take  upon  me  to  determine.     But  if 
this  cannot  be  done,  furely  fomethjng  elfe 
may,  to  fecure  us  againft  the  Arts,  Skill, 
Application,  and  Indutlry  of  our  afpinng 
Neighbours,     Let  any  One,  who  has  the 
lead   Concern   for    the    Welfare    of    his 
Country,  but  run  over  the  above  mention-* 

T  ed 
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C  h  A  P.  ed  Pamphlet  j    and  I  am  much  miftaken 
VII.      if  he  is  not  fufficiently  alarmed,   at  feeing 
how  near  the  Brink  of  the  Precipice  we 
were  arrived.     In    the  Courfe   of  about 
thirty  five  Years  the  French  have  convert- 
ed the  the  Ifland  of  Cape  Breton  from  a 
Defart  into  a  fruitful,  comfortable  Settle- 
ment.     Within  the  Bounds  of  the  late 
French  Governor's  Commiflion  were,  be- 
iides  the  Ifland  of    Cape  Breton,   feveral 
French  Im-    others  in  the  Gulph  of  St.  Laurence.     On 
provements  «/"me  ]{]and  0f  Cape  Breton,  they  had  twelve 
CapeBretm.  Settlements,  viz.  Four  on  the  South  Side, 
and  Eight  on  the  Eaft.     They  have  built 
many  Fith  Rooms  and  Stages  for  the  Ufe 
of  the  Fifhery  ;    and  feveral  Houfes  and 
Barns,  &c.   They  laid  out  incredible  Sums 
on  theie  Improvements  j    and  the  Fortifi- 
cations of   Lewijburg  have   exceeded  all 
Imagination  in  Expence,  fmce  that  Ifland 
has  been  in  the  Poffeffion  of  the  French, 
The  immenfi  .f  have  been  told,  and  from  good  Autho- 

ajtbem*  °  r'lty»  ^iat  t^10^e  two  Articles,  in  the  Courfe 
of  thirty  five  Years,  cannot  have  coft  them 
far  fliort  of  three  Millions  Sterling;.  But 
this  I  do  not  take  upon  me  to  vouch  ; 
only  would  from  hence  draw  this  Infe- 
,-^rence,    viz,    that  the   French  thought  it 

well 
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well   worth   their  while   to   beftow   im-  Chap* 
menfe  Sums  upon   the  Improvement  and      VII. 
Security  of  thefe  Iflands,    merely  on  Ac-1** 
count  of  their  Trade.      It  mufl  therefore 
be  well  worth  our  while  to  preferve  fo 
valuable  an  Acquifltion,  which  has  not  coft 
us  the    1 50th  part  of   the  Money ;    and 
has  every  thing  done  at  it,  which  may  fa- 
cilitate its  Prefervation  ;    An  Acquifltion, 
which  at  the  fame  time,  that  it  curbs  and 
annoys  their  Trade,    contributes  fo   vaftly 
to  the  Encreafe  and  Security  of  Our  Own: 
An  Acquifltion  which  in  the  Opinion  of 
a  very  good  Judge,  exceeds  every  thing 
that    was    ever    gained    to,    or   by,    the 
Crown  of  England  for  many  Generations. 

The  Situation  of  Cape  Breton  in  ge^ 
neral,  and  of  Lewijburg  in  particular,  is 
fucb,  as  makes  it  the  mofr.  commodious 
Place  that  could  be  found  for  the  Secu- 
rity of  Trade  from  the  Weft  Indies,  and 
North  America.  The  Diflance  from  Dftanees  of 
thence  to  Newfoundland  is  but  one  Day's crn$e  Bretan 

1  rr-         1         n         •     7  r    r,    it  n  i      from  moJ^  °f 

Sail.     To  the  btr eights  of  Bellijle,  on  Vc&  the  EngLifb 
North  of  Newfoundland,  about  four  Days  Colonies,  CaV. 
Sail :    From  thence,  to  Hudfon's  Streights, 
about  Six  Days  Sail.      From  Lewijburg 
T  2  to 
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C  h  a  p.  to  Canfo,  half  a  Day's  Sail.  To  the  back 
Vll.  Side  of  Nova  Scotia  through  the  Gut  of 
Canfo  to  Cape  Vert,  two  Days  Sail.  To 
Bojlon  in  New  England,  and  to  Annapolis 
Royal  in  Nova  Scotia,  four  Days  Sail. 
To  Bermudas  ( near  which  Ifland,  all  the 
Trade  from  the  Weft  Indies  returns  to  Eu- 
rope )  about  feven  Days  Sail.  And  from 
Lewijhwg  to  Quebec,  the  Capital  of  the 
Trench  Settlements  on  the  River  St.  Lau- 
rence, it  is  about  feven  Days  Sail.  And 
by  reafon  of  the  Gulph  Stream  fetting  to 
the  North-eaft,  every  Ship  from  the  Sugar 
Iflands,  and  all  other  Parts  of  the  Weft 
Indies,  are  neceffarily  obliged  to  approach 
very  near  this  Ifland,  in  their  Return  to 
Europe, 

This  Ifland  is  therefore  a  kind  of 
Center-point  to  all  the  reft,  as  well  Eng- 
Iifh  as  French  Settlements.  And  as  it  is 
a  Place  of  Strength,  and  lies  amidft 
the  fifhing  Countries;  as  it  may  be  a  Mart 
or  Staple  for  all  Commodities  paffing  be- 
tween England  and  its  Colonies  in  Ame- 
rica ;  laftly  as  it  lies  moft  conveniently 
for  protecting  all  our  Trade,  and  annoy- 
ing that  of  the  Enemy  ;  no  Care  or  Ex- 
pence 
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pence  can   be  thought  too  great  for  the  C  h  a  p.' 
Prefervation  of    it  j    nor  any  Equivalent     VII. 
fufficient  for  the  Lofs  of  it.  u— -v— ^ 

It  feems  to  be  a  prevailing  Notion 
among  many  of  different  Ranks  in  Great 
Britain,  that  the  Province  of  New  E?ig- 
Iand  is  in  a  very  flourishing  Condition  ; 
and  that  it  might  by  Encouragement,  be- 
come fo  powerful,  as  to  excite  fome  Jea- 
loulies  at  leaft,  if  not  Apprehenfions  of 
its  affuming,  one  Day  or  other,  an  Inde- 
pendency very  prejudicial  to  thefe  Realms. 
But  when  the  true  State  of  that  Cv&eGeneralState 
comes  to  be  duly  weighed  and  considered, 0^  Nfw 
it  will  be  found  that  it  is  neither  in  their 
Inclination,  nor  in  their  Power  to  make 
off  their  Subjection,  and  Obedience  to 
the  Crown  of  Great  Britain.  At  is  not 
agreeable  to  their  Inclination,  as  Proteftants, 
and  Subjects  more  zealoufly  affected  to 
their  National  Church,  as  well  as  to  the 
prefent  Royal  Family,  than  perhaps  any 
others  under  His  Majefty's  mofl  Gracious 
and  Mild  Government.  It  is  not  in  their 
Power  ;  for  whatever  Pretence  there  may 
be  for  a  contrary  Opinion,  they  are  cer- 
tainly not  in  a  Condition  to  raife  Rebel- 
lions, 
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Chap,  lions,  and  fupport  an   Independency ;   as 
VIJ.      will      fufficiently     be     dernonftrated     in 
the    Sequel    of   this   Fact.     But  if  they 
actually  were,  who  muft  they  give  them- 
felves  to?     They  could  not  long  fubfift, 
without   the  Protection   of  fome  Power 
more  potent  than  themfelves.     That  Pow- 
er muft   be  a  neighbouring  one,    or  he 
could  not  fupport  and  protect  them  :  That 
Neighbour  muft  be  the  French  -y   for  they 
have  none  other.     And  can  it  be  fuppc- 
fed  that  a  People  fo  utterly  detefting  Po- 
pery, Slavery  and  Arbitrary  Power,  would 
fubject  themfelves  to  a  Government,  un- 
der which  they  can  expect,   and  are  fen- 
fible,    would  find    nothing  but  the  Lofs 
of  their  Religion,  Liberty,  and  Property  ? 
It  may  perhaps  be  faid,  that  the  French 
are  more  attentive  to  the  general  Profpe- 
rity  of  their  Colonies,    than  the  Englijh 
are ;   and  this  may  prove  an  Inducement. 
But  whoever  fays  it,  reproaches  us  moft 
feverely  for  our  Want  of  Attention,  and 
Regard  to  fo  material  a  Branch  of  our 
Wealth  and  Power.    This  Aflertion  ought 
to   excite   in  us  a  fteady  and  firm  Refo- 
lutron  to  encourage  and  promote  the  Wel- 
fare of  thefe   American   Colonics,    to  the 

ut  moft 
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utmoft  of  our  Power ;  not  only  becaufe  Chap* 
our  Neighbours  and  Rivals  do  it,  but  be-  VII. 
caufe  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  Sup- 
port of  our  Commerce,  and  to  enable  us 
once  more  to  equal  at  Ieaft,  if  not  to 
furpafs  thofe,  who  are  diligent  and  ex- 
pert in  all  the  Arts  of  undermining  and 
excelling  us. 

But  really,  and  in  Fact,  the  People 
of  New  England  are  far  from  being  in  a 
Condition  to  affect  an  Independency- 
They  have  impoverifhed  themfelves  to  a 
great  Degree,  in  the  Support  of  their 
Liberties  and  Poffeffions  againft  the  com- 
mon Enemy ;  and  have  chearfully  enga- 
ged in  every  Scheme  or  Expedition  for  en- 
larging the  Power  and  Dominion  of  the 
Crown  of  Great  Britain ;  but  have  never 
once  made  the  leaft  Attempt  towards 
throwing  off  their  Subjection  to  it.  To 
fet  this  Matter  in  a  clearer  Light,  we  fhall 
take  it  a  good  deal  higher  than  the  pre- 
fent  times,  and  fhew  that  the  People  of 
New  England  have  been  almoft  con- 
stantly expofed  to  great  Difl^cuhies,  and 
put  to  continual  large  Expences  in  the 
Defence  of  their  Country,  and  in  the  AC- 

fiflance 
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.Chap,  fiftance  they  have    given   the  Crown  of 
VII.      Great  Britain,    whenever  the  Circumftan- 
ces   of    the   Times    required    their  Con- 
currence. 


Firjl  Settle-       The  firft   Settlement  that  took  Place 

merit  i, 

Enalai 


ment  in  New  {n  jyew  England  was  begun  at  New  Ply- 


mouth  in  1620.  And  (as  it  is  eafy  to 
imagine )  they  underwent  great  Hard- 
fhips  and  Difficulties,  before  they  could 
bring  their  Affairs  into  a  tolerable  Condi- 
don.  They  iuftained  many  Wars  with 
the  Savages,  and  loft  a  great  Number  of 
their  People,  in  endeavouring  to  fix  them- 
felves  in  a  convenient  and  comfortable 
manner.  But  in  1675.  an  Indian  King 
of  great  Credit  amongfl  the  Savages ;  and 
no  lefs  famed  for  his  Cruelty  and  Subtle- 
ty, than  for  his  Courage  and  Conduct, 
drew  all  the  Neighbouring  Nations  into 
an  Alliance  with  him ;  built  a  ftrong 
Fortrefs ;  and  determined  a  War  againft 
the  Englifi,  who  had  now  been  about 
Trr    ,  fifty  Years  in  PofTeiiion  of  that  Part  of 

I  Far  between       J 

the  fir j]  Set-  the  Country.     This  naturally  gave  the  A- 

krs  there  andlaxm  t0  the  New  Settlers,  who  thereupon 

muttered  all  their  Strength,    and  felecting 

a  Body  of  their  braveft  Men,  refolved  to. 

1  prevent 
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prevent    this    powerful    Enemy.       They  Chap. 
marched  accordingly  through  deep  Snows,      VI  h 
exceflive  Cold,  and  numberlefs  Difficulties^ 
to    the    Indian's  Fortrefs  -3    attacked   him 
there  with   great   Bravery,    and  had    the 
good  Fortune  to  deitroy  the  King  him- 
felf,    and  many   of   his   People,    though 
Numbers  of  them  efcaped.      This  could 
not  be  done,   without  a  very  confiderable 
lofs  on   the  Side  of  the  Anailants ;    but 
they  comforted   themfelves  with  the  plea- 
ling  Proipect  of  Liberty  and  Eafe  for  the 
future.      They  were   however  deceived  : 
For    fuch    as   had    efcaped,     foon   fpread 
themfelves   through   the    different   Tribes 
of  the  Savages  bordering  upon  their  Settle- 
ments, and  with  the  Affirmance  of  the  Jefu- 
its,  privately  entered  into  a  general  Confe- 
deracy to  wage  War  againil  the  Englifh* 
This    War   in    1676.    broke    out    at    an  Second  TVary 
appointed  time,   in  different  Places :    And^- 
'they     carried    Murder     and    Deitruction 
along    with   them    wherever    they  went. 
Multitudes    of  the   E?iglijl\    as    well   as 
their  Plantations,   Settlements,   and  Stocks 
of   Cattle  were,  on  this  Occaiion,    utter- 
ly deftroyed.     None  efcaped  but  fuch  as 
had  the  good  Fortune  to  be  near  the  Sea, 
U  and 
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Chap,  and  by  that  means,  fled  to  New  York, 
VII.      New  Jerjey,  Penfilvania,   Maryland,  Vir- 

'  ""v""  ginia,  Carolina,  and  the  Sugar  IJlands  : 
In  which  different  Places  there  are  thou- 
fands  of  the  Pofkrity  of  thefe  ruined  Fa- 
milies, at  this  Day. 

From  that  time,  to  the  prefent,  the 
hardy  brave  Remains  of  this  People  have 
been  ftruggiing  under  Difficulties  j  oppo- 
iing  the  French  in  Canada,  and  Nova 
Scotia  j  fuftaining  Wars  with  the  Sava- 
ges, who  are  now  entirely  in  the  French 
Interefts  j  and  endeavouring  to  put  their 
Country  into  the  fame  good  Poiture  and 
Condition  it  was  in  near  feventy  Years 
ago.  They  had  no  fooner  begun  to 
think  themfelves  in  quiet  Fofleffion  of 
their  Settlements  ;  but  a  frefh  Irruption 
of  French  or  Savages,  or  both  together, 
poured  in  upon  them,  and  in  a  few 
Days  deflroyed  the  Fruits  of  feveral  Years 
Labour. 

New  Etig-        Thus   have  thefe   People    been  un- 
hnd  mam-    der  a  conftant  Courfe   0£  Calamities  and 

tains  many  m 

Garrifom  for  Devaitation  ;  and  thereby  put  to  great  and 
the  Defence  of  inQofiant  Expence  in  guarding   a  Frontier 

its  Frontiers.  r 

of 
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of  near  two  hundred  Miles  Extent,  be-  Chap. 
fides  being  obliged  to  defend  their  Coafts  VII. 
in  time  of  War.  They  are  under  a  Ne- 
ceffity  therefore  of  keeping  many  Garri- 
fons  of  Soldiers  all  along  their  Frontiers : 
And  the  fingle  Province  of  the  Majfa- 
chufefs  Bay  now  actually  maintains  {even 
of  thefe  Capital  Garrifons.  They  are  alfo 
obliged  to  keep  Parties  or  fmall  Armies 
on  Foot,  as  Scouts  in  time  of  War,  or 
when  Danger  is  apprehended.  This  Pro- 
vince is  alfo  at  a  large  Expence  in  fup- 
porting  a  Number  of  Men,  to  guard  and 
protect  thofe  employed  in  the  Maft-Trade 
for  the  Service  of  the  Crown.  They  are 
likewife  forced  to  maintain  a  Number  of 
armed  VefTels  to  defend  their  Coafts  and 
protect  the  Intercourfe  ( by  Sea )  between 
them  and  their  Neighbours. 

Besides  all  thefe  Difficulties  at  home, 
they  have  been  engaged  in  many  very 
expenfive  and  hazardous  Expeditions,  for 
the  Honour  and  Advantage  of  the  Crown 
of  Great  Britain. 


The   Expedition  to  Canada,  in  1690,  The  Necefy 
le,  proved  fo  expen-' 
U  2  live 


though  a  fruitlefs  one,  proved  fo  expen-  ofifuwg 

°  Tt  r^      Paper  hills. 
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Chap,  five  to  the  People  of  New  England,  that 
VII.  they  were  then  obliged  to  iffue  Paper 
Bills,  in  lieu  of  Money,  on  the  Faith  of 
the  Government  for  Payment  of  the  fame. 
This  foil  introduced  that  fatal  Practice ; 
and  by  periifting  in  that  Method  upon 
any  great  Emergency  ever  fince,  they  are 
in  a  fair  Way  of  being  utterly  ruined,  un- 
lefs  timely  fupported  by  the  Government 
of  England. 

The  fiver  al       These   People  carried  on  two  Expe- 
Expedttions    ditions  at  their  own  Expence.  againft  the 

in  which  the  ,  .  -  . 

People  of  French  in  Nova  Scotia,  before  it  was  con- 
NewEngland epexQ^  by  General  Nicbolfon  :  In  one  of 
which  they  conquered  the  Country.  In 
the  Reign  of  Qiieen  Anne,  they  again 
joined  her  Armaments  againft  Canada ; 
but  as  the  Fleet  did  not  leave  England 
till  the  8th  of  May,  nor  arrive  in  the 
River  of  St.  Laurence  till  the  23d  of 
Auguft  j  through  thefe  and  other  Pieces  of 
Mifmanagement,  eight  of  the  Ships  were 
loft  in  the  Gulph  of  St.  Laurence,  and 
the  whole  Expedition  failed. 

The   People   of    New   England  alfo 

joined  General  Nicbolfon  in  the  Reduction 

of  Nova  Scotia,      And   depending   upon 

4  that 
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that  Country's  being  guarded  and  defend-  Chap. 
ed  by  the  Queen's  Troops,  they  were  in  VII. 
hopes  that  their  Colony  would  be  eafed 
of  the  Burden  of  furnifhing  Garrifons  for 
the  Defence  of  New  England,  on  that 
Side,  at  leaft.  But,  inftead  of  that,  the 
only  Garrifon  in  Nova  Scotia^  is  zxAnnapolis 
Royal ;  and  that  fcarce  able  to  defend  it- 
felf,  much  lefs  in  any  Condition  to  lend 
Afliftance  to  its  Neighbours. 

B  y  thefe  Means  therefore,  and  for 
want  of  an  Opportunity  of  redeeming 
their  Credit,  fo  often,  and  fo  deeply  en- 
gaged by  the  frequent  irTuing  of  this 
Paper  Money,  they  became  largely  in- 
debted to  the  Publick.  Yet,  notwith- 
ftanding  all  that  has  been  faid,  when  a 
Scheme  was  fet  on  foot  for  the  Reduction 
of  Cape  Breton,  they,  with  their  ufual 
Chearfulnefs  and  Alacrity  for  promoting 
the  Honour  and  Interefts  of  the  Crown, 
immediately  entered  into  the  Scheme ; 
and,  in  order  to  put  it  in  Practice,  had 
Recourfe  to  their  old  Method  of  iffuing 
an  additional  Number  of  Bills,  without 
which  the  Project:  had  been  altogether 
impracticable.     The  Expence,  indeed,  of 

this 
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Chap,  this  Expedition  was  far  beyond  what  this 
VII.  and  the  adjoining  Provinces  were  able  to 
v"""~"'v  ^bear,  without  being  utterly  ruined,  even 
in  cafe  of  Succefs.  But  they  confidently 
relied  on  His  Majeliy  and  the  Englijh 
Nation  for  a  Reimburfement  j  and  they 
will,  no  doubt,  be  amply  indemnified  for 
all  their  Expences,  Fatigues,  and  Dangers. 
Thefe  Bills  are  now,  as  I  am  told,  fo 
much    depretiated    in    Value,    that    they 

The  great     j}ear  a  Difcount  or  Lofs  of  200  per  Cent. 

the  Paper     ana">   unlefs  the  Government  of  'England 

Money.  finds  fome  Expedient  for  redeeming,  or 
calling  them  in,  thefe  Provinces  muft  be 
entirely  ruined  for  their  Zeal  •  and  all 
Commerce  between  them  and  Great 
Britain  will  ceafe  of  courfe. 

They  formerly  fent  all  their  Gold  and 
Silver  to  England  for  fuch  Goods  as  they 
wanted  from  thence  $  and  made  ufe  of 
the  above-mentioned  Paper-Credit,  for  all 
Bufinefs  and  Tranfa&ions  amongft  them- 
ielves.  But  now,  that  the  Currency  is 
quite  exhaufted,  and  there  Is  no  real 
Money  left  amongll:  them,  they  cannot 
any  longer  pay  for  fuch  Goods  as  they 
want  j  but,  initead  of  taking  them  from 

England^ 
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Englandy  muft  be  driven  to  the  Neceffity  Chap. 
of  making  themfelves  Cloaths  of  Skins,     VII. 
and  fuch  Things  as  their  Country  affords  ;  *"" 
which  muft  occafion  a  great  Decreafe  mrJje.  fcr-^ 

v  °  of  indemnify-' 

the   Demand   and    Confumption    of  oxx  i„g  this  Peo- 
Woollen  and  other  Manufactures.     HowPL'for  their 
far  this  Nation  will  find  its  Account  in  this 
Alteration  of  Affairs,  let  others  determine  : 
But   if  no  other  Confederation   were  of 
Weight  fufficient  to  plead  for  them,  furely 
that  of  their  having  on  all  Occafions  affift- 
ed  us  with  their  Perfons  and  Money  j  their 
having  on  this  particular  Occafion  ftruck  fo 
noble  a  Stroke  for  the  Advantage  of  thefe 
Realms ;  and  their  having  involved  them- 
felves in  fo  many  and  great  Difficulties  for 
our  fakes,    are  fufficient  Inducements  for 
protecting,  rewarding  and  faving  fo  gene- 
rous, fo  faithful,  and  fo  brave  a  People. 

I  t  is  eafy  to  forefee,  that  if  the  Inhabi- 
tants have  not  Money  to  purchafe  the 
Goods  they  want,  in  a  cold  Climate,  the 
Merchant  will  not  let  them  have  his 
Goods  for  nothing,  or  for  Paper,  which 
is  worth  nothing.  How  are  they  then  to 
be  cloathed  ?  Why,  'they  will  naturally 
run  into  the  Manufacturing   of  Linnen, 

and 
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Chap,  and  what  Wool  they  have ;    and  fo  cover 
VII.      themfelves  with  thefe,  with  Leather  and 
<— —v~-- ^  Furs,    inftead  of  taking  off  our  Woollen 
Goods. 

I  f  the  EngHJh  Nation  fhould  judge  it 
proper  (and  it  is  not  doubted  but  it  will) 
to  pay  off  the  Expence  of  this  Expedition 
in  Money,  this  will  introduce  a  Currency 
amongft  them,  which  will  make  the  call- 
ing in  and  burning  of  their  Bills,  or  a 
great  Number  of  them,  practicable.  Then, 
for  the  future,  let  it  be  enacted,  or  other- 
wife  provided,  that  all  the  Engli/b  Colo- 
nies or  Settlements  in  North  America  do 
bear  a  proportionable  Expence  of  all  Ex- 
peditions in  Favour  of  the  Crown ;  and 
that  the  whole  Burden  be  not  left,  as  it 
has  been,  upon  that  of  New  England,  to 
its  utter  Ruin  and  Deftruction. 

A  Method  J  AM  toyj  tnat  in  Mr.  A/hlefs  Treatife 

calling  in  on  Trade,    there  is  an  infallible  Method 

their  Paper  f0r  reftoring  the  Currency  of  Money  into 

Money.  -^c^  £ngjajJj .  Dut  j  nave  not  that  Book 

by  me  ;  and,  if  I  had,  it  would  be  too 
troublefome  to  the  Reader  to  infert  it 
here.  I  refer  him  therefore  to  it  j  and 
fhall  only  add,  that  if  fome  Expedient  be 

not 
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not  thought  of,  and  fpeedily  put  in  Exe-  Chap. 
cution,  this  Province  cannot  long  fubfift  5  VII. 
and  that  the  Diiadvantage  to  Trade  in 
general,  as  well  as  the  Difcouragement  to 
all  Undertakings  of  this  Nature  in  particu- 
lar, will  be  lb  great,  that  it  is  no  great 
Preemption  to  affert  the  Lofs  in  both 
Cafes  to  be  abfolutely  irretrievable. 

The  Cafe  therefore  is  widely  different 
from  the  Notion  which  has  in  fome  Places 
prevailed  :  And  New  England  is  not,  and 
I  am  forry  it  is  not,  the  powerful,  flouriili- 
ing  Colony  it  has  been  reprefented  to  be  5 
but  on  the  contrary,  the  Country  is  very 
poor,  largely  in  debt,  has  no  Currency  or 
real  Value  in  it,  and,  unlefs  fpeedily  re- 
lieved from  hence,  has  no  future  Profpect, 
but  that  of  utter  and  irrecoverable  Ruin. 

I  t  is  not  difpofed  to  throw  off  its  De- 
pendency on  the  Crown  of  England ;  but 
may,  with  Juftice,  vie  with  England  itfelf 
for  Demonftrations  of  Loyalty,  Zeal,  and 
AffecYion  to  His  prefent  Majefly,  the  Pro- 
teftant  Caufe,  and  EngliJJj  Liberty. 

This  Narrative  (which  is  already  much 

longer  than  I  intended  it  fhould  be)  would 

X  have 
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Chap,  have  ended  here,  if  a  Letter  from  a  Gen- 
VII.      tleman  in  New  England  to  his  Friend  in 

K-~~~Y~mmmJ  London,  had  not  been  juft  now  pot  into 
my  Hands.  It  contains  fome  Arguments, 
and  a  Method  of  Reafoning,  wrhich  I 
confefs  I  dare  not  make  myfelf  a  Judge 
of  j  but,  at  the  Requeit  of  fome  Friends, 
have  inferted  fuch  Parts  of  it,  as  in  general 
relate  to  my  Subject. 

Letter  from       <c  I  t   were  to  be  wifhed,  that  a  Civil 
a  Gentleman  {C  Government  was  eftabliihed  at  Cape  Bre- 

in  New  Lng-  .  t  i 

land  to  bis  "  ton,  and  the  Iiland  irrevocably  annexed 
Friend  in  cc  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  as  well 
cc  as  Canfo  well  fortified.  They  would 
cc  thus  become  not  only  a  Nurfery  for 
"  twenty  Thoufand  Seamen  a  Year  ;  but 
il  would  command  all  the  Fifhery  of 
9<  North  America,  and  confequently  the 
"  Treafure  of  France  and  Spain  ;  by 
cc  which  Means  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
<c  would  foon  become  the  Created:  Prince 
C£  in  Europe,  and  His  People  have  the 
CJ  mod  extennve  and  enriching  Trade. 

"It  is  now,  I  think,  in  the  Power 
u  of  the  King  and  Parliament  to  make  a 
*e  Chain  of  Towns  from  Lewisburg  to 
^  Canfo  -3  from  thence  to  Annapolis  Roy-al^ 

?f  and 
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"  and  fo  on,  to  Cafco  :  which  would  be  C  h  a  p, 

"  perfected  in  lefs  than  a  Century.     Oh  !      VII. 

"  that  they  could  but  comprehend  with- 

"  out  feeing,  what  we  on  the  Spot  fee  with 

<c  our  Eyes,  viz.  the  vaff.  Encreafe  of  Fifty 

"  poor  Families  on  their  Arrival  in  New 

<c  England-,  which  are  now  multiplied  into 

fi  an  incredible  Number   of  Inhabitants, 

"  and  difperfed  into  a  proportionate  Num- 

"  ber    of  Regular  Towns  :    And  all  this 

"  in   about    an    Hundred    and    Twenty 

ft  Years.     From  New  York  to  South  Carc- 

"  Una  there  is  flill  a  greater  Encreafe  of 

"  People,    Trade,   and  Towns  ;    to  the 

"  amazing   Enlargement   of  the  Britifh 

0  Dominions. 

<e  I  heartily  wifh  a  due  Confidera- 
ic  tion  may  be  had  of  the  Cafe  of  thofe 
"  worthy  Men,  both  Officers  and  Soldiers, 
"  who  left  their  Families,  Farms,  Eafe5 
<c  Plenty,  and  Peace  at  Home,  to  expofe 
"  themfelves  to  all  their  Contraries,  in  the 
"  Service  of  their  King  and  Country, 
c<  Should  they  be  detained  there  as  a  Gar- 
*c  rifon  of  Common  Soldiers,  and  have 
<c  Officers  put  over  them,  I  fear  they 
"  may5  in  their  Grief,  Shame,  and  Rage, 

i(  become 
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Chap.  Cc  become   as  defperate  as  they  were  in 
VII.      "  their  Toils,  Courage  and  Affaults  of  the 
"  Enemy,  who  faid,  They  were  Devils  in 
"  Human  Shape. 

"I  am  glad  to  fee  the  Juft  Senfe  the 
"  Miniftry  and  Kingdom  feem  to  have 
"  of  the  Reduction  of  Cape  Breton  to 
"  the  Dominion  of  England.  And  we 
"  read,  with  Pleafure,  the  Intimation 
"  which  the  Lord  Mayor  and  City  of 
sc  London  make  in  their  Addrefs  to  His 
tf  Majefty,  of  their  Hope,  that  it  may 
"  never  be  given  back  to  the  French. 
"  The  Mines  ofPem  are  no  Price  for  it. 

Conchfion.  This  Letter,  and  the  foregoing  Narra- 
tive, fufficiently  evince  the  general  Notion 
of  the  Importance  and  Advantages  of  Cape 
Breton  to  the  Englifh  Nation  :  And,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  that  no  Power,  no  Arts  of 
French  Politicians,  nor  any  plaufible  Pro- 
pofal  of  Equivalent sy  will  ever  be  able  to 
wreft  it  out  of  the  Hands  of  a  People, 
who  have  fo  glorioufly  recovered  the 
rightful  PorTeffion  thereof. 
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THINGS  as  they  are. 

fty®K$C%  H  E  Spirit  of  the  Public,  and  cf- 
$  T  5?  pecially  of  a  Britifh  Public,  has 
^  ^  been  always  fo  favorable  to  thofe 

Sfe)l9M0KJMl  who  venture  to  lav  before  it  their 
fentiments  on  the  flate  of  its  attairs,  as  might 
alone  be  a  fufficient  inducement,  even  with- 
out taking  into  the  account  the  honor  itfelf 
of  the  tafk. 

Truth,   or  but  the  aim  at  truth,  unadul- 
terated with  felfimnefs,  partiality,  or  factious 
views,  of  which  that  Public  has  too  piercing 
a  difcernment,  for  mere  pretence  to  efcape, 
is  fure  to  find  not  only  approbation  but  even 
protection  from  it.   Nor  is  this  its  dhpofition, 
entirely  undeferved.     Flattery  itfelf  cannot, 
with  ail  its  art,  afTume  a  more  delicate  fhape 
than  that  of  the  reprefentation  of  truths  fore- 
known not  to  be  agreeable  to  thofe  to  whom 
they  are  reprefented,  and  yet  for  all  that 
offered  or  even  obtruded  upon  them.    This 
fuppoies  in  them  not  only  the  rare  juflice  of 
a  candid  acceptance,  but  the  yet  rarer  good 
fenfe  of  profiting  by  truth,     when  made 
B  ap- 
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appear  to  them,  even  though  themfelves 
had  not  been  the  nift  to  difcover  it.  through 
thofe  clouds  of  paffions  or  of  artful  defign,> 
which  fo  often  obfcure  it. 

Even  where  fuch  reprefentations  fail  of 
immediate  conviction,  they  cannot  be 
entirely  without  a  good  effect,  if  they 
no  more  than  raife  a  falutary  doubt.  He 
who  never  doubts,  never  examines.  At 
leafl  they  can  offend  none  but  the  paf- 
five  Daves  of  prejudice,  who  prefer  the  im- 
plicitnefs  of  credulity  or  ignorance  to  the 
active  refearch  of  their  own  reafon  ;  and 
would  rather  continue  ruinoufly  mirtaken, 
than  be  unplealingly  undeceived.  To  under- 
standings of  this  ftamp,  Truth  would,  in, 
vain  and  even  dangerouily,  hold  out  her 
torch,  fure:  for  her  reward,  to  have  it  darn- 
ed in  her  hce.  It  is  not  for  fuch  as 
thefe,  that  either  reafon  or  experience  were 

de.  The  opinion  of  millions  of  them, 
.  annot  outweigh  even  but  the  hope  of  pleaf- 
ing  cr  enlightening  one  man  of  fenfe  and, 
in  courfe,  of  candor.  And  fure  no  time 
ever  called  more  powerfully  for  a  fair  and 
juft  difquifition  into  things  than  the  prefent 
one,  when  the  molt  pernicious  faliities  are 

care  lied 
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carefTed  as  friends,  and  the  moil:  whole- 
fome  truths  voted  enemies  to  this  country, 
of  which  whatever  may  he  its  inclination,  its 
intereft  it  can  never  be  to  remain  ignorant 
or  even  in  doubt.  Public  miftakes  are  al-* 
ways  public  misfortunes,  and  like  misfor- 
tunes too  rarely  come  alone  ;  error  follows 
upon  error,  ut  unda  fupervenit  undam. 
But  the  danger  is  Hill  greater,  and  the 
lefs  apt  to  be  difcerned  or  retrieved,  when 
fuch  miftakes  are  built  upon  the  moil:  laud- 
able and  mod  virtuous  of  all  foundations, 
the  love  of  country ;  and  are  more-over 
induftrioufly  fomented  by  fuch  men  of  Power 
as  are  efteemed  its  friends.  Some  of  them 
are  perhaps  fincerely  fo,  and  defer ve  there- 
fore no  reproach,  but  that  of  incapacity  or 
want  of  penetration.  Such  too  are  admira- 
ble tools  to  thofe  who  knowing  better,  have 
views  diftincl:  from  that  of  the  national 
intereft,  and  draw  much  better  fervice  from 
them,  than  if  thefe  their  co-operators  were 
in  the  fecret  of  what  they  the  more  fuc- 
cefsfully  employ  themfelyes  in  perfuading 
others,  from  themfelves  being  perfuaded. 

The  following  meets  then  are  not  im- 
pudently meant  to  fet  up  a  private  opinion 
B    2  00, 
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in  oppoiition  to  the  public  authority  of 
thofe  great  and  wife  ftatefmen,  at  prefent 
fo  happily  and  fo  glorioufly  in  charge  with, 
the  conduct  of  the  Britifh  fyftem,  if  any 
fuch  fyftem  there  exifts ;  but  purely  to 
ftate  matters  of  fact,  fo  as  to  put  every 
one  into  a  way  of  exercifing  his  own  judg- 
ment upon  them,  with  a  requeft  to  every 
reader,  which  furely  will  not  appear  a  very 
immodefl  one,  of  his  not  preferring  any 
man's  reafon  to  his  own,  nor  any  pre- 
judices he  may  have  imbibed,  to  his  own 
convictions  of  truth. 

But  as  it  is  abfolutely  necefTary  to  the 
afcertainment  of  things  as  they  are,  to  know 
what  they  have  been  j  a  fummary  recapi- 
tulation of  precedent  tranfactions  will  not 
improperly,  nor,  is  it  to  be  hopeclj  tedioufly 
clear  the  way. 

Nothing  is  more  fufceptible  of  the  mod 
evident  demonftration  than  that  Britain  was 
in  her  own  moll:  juft  defence  forced  into 
the  prefent  war  with  France-  Stabbed  at 
in  her  vitals  in  America,  fhe  was  either 
obliged  to  acquiefce  fupinely  in  the  French 
manifold  invafions  there,  or  to  put  a  flop 
to  them,    by  repelling  the  aggrefTion  with 

a  com- 


a  commencement  of  hoflilities.  An  im~ 
mediate  declaration  of  war  would  perhaps 
have  been  more  confonant  to  the  eftablifh- 
ed  forms  of  practice  ;  but  fince  the  French 
themfelves  had  not  paid  any  refpect  to  them 
in  their  own  procedure,  they  could  at  lead 
with  the  worfe  grace  complain  of  our  hav- 
ing followed  the  bad  example  they  had  fet 
us,  and  which  was  not  the  lefs  real  for  its 
being  the  lefs  manifeft  to  the  reft  of  Europe, 
from  the  remotenefs  and  obfcurity  of  the 
parts  where  they  inconteftably  began  their 
aggreffion. 

In  this  imminent  and  actual  flare  of  war,  it 
was  but  natural  for  our  court  to  look  out  for 
allies,  and  to  look  out  for  them  efpecially  a- 
mongft  thofe  powers  the  moil  united  to  us 
by  the  ties  of  mutual  intereft  or  good  offices. 
At  the  head  of  thefe,  doubtlefs  appeared 
to  ftand,  the  queen  of  Hungary,  na- 
turally the  enemy  to  France,  and  in  courfe, 
a  friend  to  Britain.  Unhappily  her  por- 
tion was  too  critical  with  refpecl:  both  to 
France  and  to  Pruftia,  for  her  to  declare 
for  us.  Nay,  her  direct  declaration  in  our 
favor  at  that  time,  muft  have  been  not 
only  pregnant  with  the  utmoft  danger  to 

herfelf, 
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herfelf,  but  have  been  the  very  worft  office 
ihe  could  do  us.  It  was  even  highly  im- 
politic to  defire  it :  the  reafon  is  obvious. 
No  one  can  doubt,  but  from  the  inftant 
of  fuch  a  declaration,  France  would  have 
eafily  engaged  Pruffia  to  join  with  her 
which  would  have  produced  a  more  for- 
midable union,  than  even  that  of  Auftria 
with  France,  of  which  we  fo  bitterly  com- 
plain 5  with  what  reafon  will  foon  be  fcen. 
It  was  faid  befides,  that  on  our  firft,  over- 
ture, flie  had  acquired  too  exorbitant  a  con- 
sideration for  her  joining  with  us.  This  is 
far  from  improbable :  the  houfe  of  Auftria 
was  never  celebrated  for  its  moderation  to- 
wards us  on  that  head. 

Our  court  however  fenfible  of  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  queen  of  Hungary's  fituation, 
refpectively  to  Pruffia,  was,  or  feemed 
fatisfied  with  her  excufe.  It  proceeded 
next  to  negotiate  the  march  of  a  Ruffian 
army  into  Germany.  The  propofal  was  no 
fooner  made  to  Ruffia,  than  eagerly  ac- 
cepted. Nothing  could  more  co-incide  with 
her  actual  views.  That  court  had  not  only 
for  a  fixt  object,  the  getting  a  footing  in 
the  empire,  but  the  Czarina  herfelf  had  en- 
tertained 
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tertaiiied  aperfonal  animofity  againfl  the  king 

of  Pruffia.  She  was  then  to  be  enabled  and 
paid  with  our  own  money,  for  doing  the 
very  thing  on  which  her  heart  was  moft 
fet.  This  march  was  concerted  to  anfwer 
two  intentions  -,  that  of  covering  Hanover1 
from  the  threatned  invafion  of  the  French^ 
and  of  taking  away,  or  at  leaft  of  leffening 
the  queen  of  Hungary's  apprehenfions  from 
the  king  of  Pruffia,  who  might  be  faid  to 
be  encamped  on  her  frontiers  with  a  form- 
idable army  ready  for  action.  Encamped 
is  no  improper  term  here,  fince  his  domi- 
nions were  all  over  one  incampment,  of 
which  his  own  court  of  Potfdam,  was  the 
general  quarters. 

This  Prince  however,  with  his  ufual 
penetration,  foon  got  notice  of  the  treaty, 
and  of  the  terms  of  it;  which  plainly 
ihewed  its  being  levelled  againft  himfelf. 
If  it  may  be  faid  of  him  that  he  dreaded 
any  power,  it  was  that  of  Ruffia.  He  knew 
how  ill  he  flood  at  that  court,  he  knew 
its  views  upon  Germany,  or  rather  upon 
thofe  of  his  dominions  that  lay  the  moil 
convenient  for  its  invafion.  He  knew  that 
its  {landing  maxim  is  to  take  and  hold. 

Alarmed 
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Alarmed  then,  he  could  think  of  no  bettef 
expedient  for  defeating  the  Ruffian  inten- 
tions, than  offering  his  alliance  to  his  Bri- 
tannic Majefty,  the  principal  condition  of 
which  was  to  keep  out  all  foreign  troop3 
from  entering  the  empire,  in  which  the 
French  were  principally  meant,  though  out 
of  remains  of  tendernefs  to  them,  not  fpe- 
cifkally  named. 

There  exinxd  two  preponderant  reafons 
for  accepting  this  offer,  built  on  two  very 
powerful  motives  with  mankind,  hope  and 
fear.  Hope,  that  lying  fo  much  nearer  and 
more  convenient  for  covering  Hanover,  with 
fo  great  a  ftrength  as  he  commanded,  that  that 
great  and  capital  point  would  be  better  pro- 
vided for,  than  by  the  alliance  with  Rufiia : 
Fear,  that  on  a  rejection  of  his  propofal, 
Hanover  might  fuffer  from  him,  as  he  was 
very  capable  of  ferving  it  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, as  he  has  done  Saxony  fince.  Power 
he  undoubtedly  had,  and  no-one  can  think, 
that  he  would  have  wanted  pretences. 

Our  court  came  accordingly  into  his  pro- 
poials.  This  implicitly  annulled  the  material 
part  to  Ruffia  of  the  treaty  fo  recently  made 
with  it.     The  Czarina  could  not  but  think 

herfelf 
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herfelf  groily  trifled  with,  and  refented  it  ac- 
cordingly. The  alienation  of  that  oovern- 
ment  from  our  nation  may  be  dated  from 
that  time,  and  is  not  perhaps  one  of  the 
leafl  difad vantages  incurred  for  the  fake  of 

a 

the  fafety  of  Hanover* 

But  the  Britifh  intereft.  was  facrificed  in 
vain.  That  no  regard  for  this  nation  had 
any  the  leafl:  fhare  in  that  firft  famous 
treaty  of  February  1756,  with  Pruffia,  not 
the  confequences  alone  have  fhewn  ;  but 
the  exprefs  declaration  of  his  Pruflian  Ma- 
jefty  made  to  the  French  king,  through  his 
minifter  the  duke  deNivernois,jufl  after  the 
fignature  of  it.  "  *  That  he  faltered  him- 
C  «  felf 


*  Qu'il  fe  fiatoit  de  lui  avoir  rendu  un  fervice  tres 
diftingue,  en  feparant,  comme  il  avoit  fait,  1'Autriche 
de  l'alliance  de  l'Angleterre  ;  que  loin  d'avoir  gene 
fes  operations  contres  les  angiois,  il  lui  avoit  donne 
plus  de  f'acilite  de  les  pouffer  avec  vigueur ;  qu'il  avoit 
arrete  les  Ruffes  alors  leurs  ennemis  communs,  et  ex- 
trement  fortifie  par  la  la  liguedes  princes  de  l'empire> 
qu'il  ne  s'agiflbit  plus  que  de  reformer  le  projet  de  porter 
la  guerre  dans  l'eleclorat  d'Hanover,  changement  dans 
le  plan  d'operations  militaires  d'autant  plus  facile,  que 
la  guarantie  des  Pais  bans  n'etoit  pas  comprife  dans  celle 
de  cet  electorat.  ( Etat  Aftuel  des  affaires  dc  rjlle- 
magne.) 
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*c  felf  with  having  done  him  (the  French 
"king)  a  mofl  dijiinguijhed fervice,  in  de- 
"  taching,  as  he  had  done,  Anjlria  from 
sc  the  alliance  of  England;  that  fo  far  from 
u  cramping  his  operations  againft  the  Eng- 
"  lijh,  he  had  procured  him  a  greater  fa- 
"  cility  to  pujh  them  with  vigor :  that  he 
•*  had  flopped  the  Ruffians,  their  then  com- 
"  mon  enemies,  and  thereby  extremely  for- 
ec  tified  the  league  of  the  princes  of  the 
*'  empire  :  that  he  (the  French  king)  had 
st  now  nothing  to  do  but  to  alter  his  pro- 
<c  ject  of  carrying  the  war  into  the  electo- 
"  rate  of  Hanover,  a  change  in  the  plan 
"  of  military  operations  fo  much  the  more 
"  eafy,  for  that  the  guarantee  of  the  Low- 
"  Countries,  was  not  included  in  that  of  the 
"  electorate." 

This  extract  from  a  Pamphlet,  entitled, 
The  Actual  State  of  Affairs  in  Germany,, 
pubiifhed  about  that  time,  though  never 
yet  refuted,  and  then  univerfally  believed, 
and  even  in  England,  would  not  perhaps  of 
jtfelf  now  d-ferve  any  credit,  if  the  fub- 
iequent  conduct  of  his  Pruffian  majefty  had 
not  perfectly  corroborated  it,  One  incon- 
testable 
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tellable  truth  in  it  is,  that  the  Low-Coun- 
tries were,  at  the  fpecial  inftance  of  one  of 
the  contracting  parties,  which  could  ndt  be 
England,  omitted*.  If  reports  too  found- 
ed on  the  utmofl  probability,  and  on  the 
known  fentiments  of  his  Pruffian  majefty 
towards  the  French  court,  may  be  credited  ; 
he  was  extremely  blanked,  not  to  fay  con- 
founded at  its  not  biting  at  the  bait  he 
had  thrown  out  to  it.  He  would  not  per- 
haps have  been  extreamly  furprized  at  en- 
countering the  French  as  enemies  to  Britain, 
or  to  Hanover,  but  had  never  dreamt  of 
encountering  them  as  the  friends  of  Auflria. 
But  in  this  he  was  difappointed. 

France,  whom  he  had  twice  left  in  the 
lurch,  could  have  no  great  confidence  in 
him,  and  imagined  me  mould  make  her 
market  better  with  Auflria,  now  not  only 
thoroughly  indifpofed  towards  this  mition, 
but  frightened  at  once  at  our  defertion, 
C  2  and 


*  The  word  Germany  was  fubflituted  to  that  of  Em- 
pire, which  in  a  more  extenftve  fenfe  comprehends  th^ 
Low-Countries,  Bohemia,  and  other  dominions. 
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and  at  the  defigns  of  Pruffia  againft  her. 
She  was  moreover  greatly  exafperated  at  our 
renewal  of  the  guarantee  of  Silefia  to  the 
kino:  of  Pruffia  :  a  renewal  which  becaufe 
perfectly  unnecefTary,  fhe  conflrued  into  an 
intention  of  nofing  her  with  it. 

In  this  ill-humor,  and  what  was  more 
powerful  yet  with  her,  in  this  her  terror, 
can  there  be  any  wonder  that  fhe  mould 
flrike  in  with  France,  that  opened  her  arms 
to  receive  her,  and  courted  her  with  every 
motive  of  revenge,  of  fafety,  and  of  appa- 
rent intereft,  circumftanced  as  fhe  then 
was;  the  fword  of  Pruffia  evidently  whetted 
againft  her  throat,  and  herielf  not  even  very 
decently  treated  by  us,  was  there  fo  much 
as  an  alternative  at  her  option  ?  Have  we 
any  right  to  reproach  her  with  a  ftep  to 
which  ourfelves  had  driven  her,  and  evi- 
dently made  a  ncceffity  to  her  ?  Truth  is 
not  the  leaft  truth  for  being  unpopular. 
Much  has  been  faid  of  her  ingratitude  to  this 
nation  for  all  the  fer  vices  done  to  her  fa» 
mily ;  but  waving  the  plea  of  their  having 
been  conftantly  and  obvioufly  done,  either 
for  the  intereft  of  Britain,  and  perhaps  of- 

teneft 
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teneft  for  that  of  Hanover  j   is  the  famous 

and  never-to-be  forgotten  peace  of  Utrecht, 
by  which  the  crown  of  Spain  and  all  its  ap- 
pendages, (that  would  indeed  have  formed 
a  fo  neceiTary  counter-ballance  to.  France  ; 
the  want  of  which  has  coil  us  fo  many 
millions,)  were  transferred  from  the  houfe 
of  Auftria  to  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  to  be 
ranked  among  thofe  fervices  for  which  me 
is  charged  with  fo  black  a  crime  as  that  of 
ingratitude?  Does  me  owe  us  any  great 
thanks  for  the  part  our  court  had  in  oblig- 
ing her  to  part  with  Silefia  ;  which  the 
whole  Britifh  nation  once  thought  fo  cruelly 
and  unjuftly  wrefted  from  her  ?  The  times 
indeed  are  changed,  but  the  right  of  things 
does  not  change  with  them.  And  for 
what  did  fhe  part  with  a  province  of  near 
a  million  fterling  yearly  revenue,  to  a  mor- 
tal enemy,  and  once  not  efteemed  by  us 
the  moft  generous  one  ?  But  for  a  poor  half 
million  adjufted  and  paid  by  us.  It  may 
be  faid  this  unvoluntary  ceffion  was  at  that 
time  impofed  on  her  by  the  defperatenefs  of 
her  circumstances,  confequently  not  imputa- 
ble to  us.  Granted  that  were  true ;  granted 
that  lhe  was  purely  influenced  by  them,  and 

not 
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not  by  our  menaces  of  abandoning  her,  if  me 
did  not  comply  with  the  terms  prefcribed  by 
Prufiia  j  is  not  the  fame  plea  of  neceflity 
receivable  in  the  cafe  of  her  embracing  the 
alliance  of  France  ?  No  one  m  his  fenfes  can 
imagine  it  was  her  choice.  She  muft  know 
too  well  for  that,  not  only  the  incompatibi- 
lity of  their  interefts,  but  the  depth  of  defign^ 
and  conftitutional  perfidy  of  that  court. 

The  embroiling  us  then  with  Ruffia,  with 
the  Emprefs  Queen,  and  in  its  confequences 
with  almoft  all  Europe,  was  evidently  the 
refult  of  that  treaty  of  ours  with  Pruf- 
fia  in  February  1756,  We  mail  now  fee 
what  benefit  accrued  to  Britain,  and  to  Ha- 
nover from  his  Pruflian  majefty's  difpofitions 
to  obferve  it. 

The  main  intent  of  it  was  doubtlefs  to 
defeat  the  French  defigns  of  penetrating  into 
the  electorate  of  Hanover.  Wefel,  a  place 
flrongly  fortified  by  the  king  of  PrurTia's  fa- 
ther, who  tendered  it  as  the  apple  of  his 
eye  j  Wefel,  that  important  barrier,  that 
could  have  Hopped  the  French,  at  leaft  fix 
weeks,  was  ungarrifoned,  and  left  the  way 
clear  for  the  French  to  enter  into  the  heart 
of  the  Empire.     Every  one  knows  what 
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followed :  they    advanced  into    Hanover, 

had  barely  the  advantage  at  the  affair  of 
Haftenbeck,  and  yet  reduced  the  Hanove- 
rians and  Hefiians  to  a  pacific  convention  at 
Clofter-feven,  to  which  Richelieu  was  fo 
weak  as  to  truft,  without  infilling  on  their 
laying  down  their  arms. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  that  fagacious 
prince,  the  King  of  Pruffia,  had  ftrong  rea- 
sons for  with-drawing  that  garrifon.  No 
doubt  he  had.  But  whatever  they  were, 
they  baulked,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  very 
firft,  and  capital  intention  of  the  treaty  he 
had  not  long  before  figned,  and  which  brought 
on  that  ofVerfailles  between  the  Emprefs- 
Queen  and  the  French  King  of  the  firft  of 
May  following. 

In  September,  of  that  year,  his  Pruflian 
Majefty  made  his  irruption  into  the  protec- 
tant electorate  of  Saxony  j  of  which,  by  a 
new,  and  till  then,  unheard  of  diftinction, 
he  took  pofleffion,  in  the  form  of  a  de- 
pofite.  There  is  no  need  of  characterizing 
this  ftep  here.  What  the  opinion  of  his 
Electoral  Highnefs  of  Hanover  was,  may 
be  feen  in  the  memorial  delivered  in  by  his 
Comitial  minifter  at  Ratifbon,  where  he  fo- 
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lemnly  difavowed,  and  even  detefted  it. 
His  Britannic  Maie/ty  was  however  of  a  con- 
tray  way  of  thinking,  fince  the  very  fame 
prince  who  had  taken  that,  at  leaft,  irregu- 
lar ftep,  was  folemnly  recommended  by 
him  to  the  nation  as  its  natural  ally  !  Com- 
mon-fenfe  is  however  at  a  lofs  to  reconcile 
fuch  contradictions. 

The  war  was  hotly  carried  on  in  Ger- 
many ;  a  war  that  feems  to  have  been  a 
context  for  which  fide  mould  commit  the 
oreatefl  blunders.  Thofe  of  Pruffia  were 
unhappily  for  him  the  feweit.  Unhappily 
for  him,  it  may  without  a  paradox  be  faid, 
fince  all  his  great  and  mining  victories,  ob- 
tained by  his  fuperiority  in  general-  fhip,  and 
in  his  forces  over  the  greatefl  blunderers 
that  ever  pretended  to  know  any  thing  in 
war,  have  brought  him  no  nearer  an  iiTue, 
whilft  they  muft  weaken  him  in  proportion 
cs  they  have  exafperated,  thofe  enemies  of 
his,  who  furely  had  not  before  wanted  the 
inclination,  and  are  now  thereby  reduced 
to  the  neceiTity  of  crushing  him,  or  of  perill- 
ing themfelves.  Berlin  the  King  of  Pruf- 
fia's  own  capital  had  been  laid  under  con- 
tribution, and  two  fuch  victories  as  would 
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In  former  times  have  probably  transferred 

the  whole  Roman  Empire  to  the  gainer  of 
them,  have  not  as  yet  produced  to  him  the  re- 
covery of  a  part  even  of  his  own  dominions, 
which  is  to  this  inftant  in  the  hands  of  his 
enemies.  But  this  is  far  from  all  that  is 
againfl  him.  A  capacity  fo  great,  an  acti- 
vity fo  indefatigable  as  his,  feconded  by 
the  beft  troops  and  generals  in  Europe, 
have  hitherto  enabled  him  to  withftand  the 
united  force  of  thofa  great  powers  that 
are  confederated  [againfl  him  ;  and  may  he 
long  continue  to  maintain  his  deferved  fu- 
periority  over  them !  But  when  he  mall 
have  reduced,  and  even  deftroved  the 
emprefs  queen  ;  fuppofe  her  hunted  out 
of  Vienna,  and  forced  to  fly  to  Hungary, 
or  elfe  where,  from  before  the  face  of  his 
victorious  armies ;  fuppofe  even  the  reft  of 
his  enemies  difcouraged,  and  out  of  con- 
dition to  aflift  her  effectually  in  her  diftrefs ; 
there  ftill  remains  for  him  to  furmount,  an 
obftacle  not  the  lefs  invincible,  for  its  pre- 
fent  appearance  of  being  the  very  weaker!: ; 
the  laws  of  the  empire.  Again  it  this  rock 
he  muft  ultimately  fpiit,  becaufe,  humanly 
fpeaking,  though  it  may  be  fhaken,  it  cannot 
D  be 
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be  fubverted  without  dragging  after  it  a  gene- 
ral  ruin.     Will  not,  or  at  leaft  ought  not  all 
Germany  to  arm  to  a  man  in  defence  of  a 
con  ftitution  thus  threatened  to  be  overturned, 
and  which  cannot  be  annihilated  without  a 
violent  and    entire  change   of  the    fyftem 
of  Europe  ?  Will  other  powers,  now  neu- 
tral, ftand  by  and  fee  their  own  fafe:y  en- 
dangered  by  fuch  a  revolution  ?  It  may  be 
faid,  that  peace  will  be  the  ifTue  of  fuch  a 
reduction  of  the  emprefs  queen  ;  but  is  fhe 
not  too  much  exafperated  ?  can  fhe  make 
it  without  her  allies  f  and  mould  me  evert 
fubmit  to  her  conqueror  with  their  confent, 
what  reliance  can  me  have  on  the  liability  of 
any  treaty  with  him  ?  n  She  mull  be  crufhed 
*  then  :  the  king   of  Pruffia   will  efTectal- 
"  ly  eradicate  her  power."     Granted.     But 
who  is  to  be  fubitituted   in  the  room  of 
that  Houfe,  which  has  for  fo  many  ages  pre- 
sided over  Germany,  and  which  Germany 
f  annot  help  rcfpecling  and  fupporting,  even 
though  me  has  fomany  jaft  reafons  to  com- 
plain  of  it  ?  Will  it  be    anfwered  that  the 
kmg  of  Pruflla  will  fill  up  that  void  ?  Every 
true   Englishman   who  looks  on  him  in  his 
preierrt  light  cf  popularity,  would  and  ought 
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to  wifh  it;    but   no  one  that   knows   any 

thing  of  the  ftate  of  Europe,     or  of  the 
empire,    can  entertain  fo   frantic   a   hope. 
Nothing  is,  it  is  true,  above   the  peribnaU 
merit  of  fo  great  a  prince.     But  is  he  im- 
mortal ?   will  his  fucceiTors  have  the  fame 
claim  ?  will  Germany,  on  fo  frail  a  tenure 
as  that  of  his  life,  exchange  an  old  efta- 
blifhed  family  for  a  very  new  one  ?  Will  me 
tamely  facrifice  her  liberty,   privileges,    and 
every  thing  that  is  facred,  to  a  mafter  thus 
impofed  on   her  by  force  of    arms,     and 
from  whom  as  a  matter,  me  can  hardly  ex- 
pect more  refpect  to  her  laws,  than  he  has 
fhewn  them  as  a  fubjecl:  and  member  of  the 
empire  ?     Has  he  even,  at  this  very  hour, 
after  all  his  amazing  fucceiles,  acquired  one 
confiderable    ally,    except  Britain  ?     The 
French  he  has  already  beat  and  driven  back ; 
and  admit  the  Emprefs-queen  fhoul  d  be  forc'd 
to  take  refuge  in  her  wilds  in  Hungary, 
will    thefe   events,   probably,    deliver  him 
from  one  of  thofe  enemies  that  now  keep 
the  fword  in  his  hand,  and  compel  him 
to  fight  for  his  very  exigence,  not  only  with 
them,    but   with   the  feafons    themfelves  ? 
Will  his  advantages  not  rather  multiply  his 
D  2  ad* 
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adverfaries  ?  Even  fuch  profperous  events  as 
might,  in  the  ufual  courie  of  things,  have 
gained  friends  to  a  bad  caufe,  have  how- 
ever won  none  over  to  his,  and  only  ferved 
to  draw  the  clofer  the  ties  of  alliance  be- 
tween the  powers  combined  againft  him. 
Some  of  them  are  not  only  p  rote  Pea  nt  powers, 
but  even  near  relations  to  him  ;  yet  there 
have  not  been  wanting  fome,  or  mad,  or 
filly,  or  defining  enough  to  treat  this  war 
he  is  carrying  on  as  a  religious  one.  Can 
fuch  a  condition  then  as  his,  with  all  the 
glare  his  victories  have  diffufed  over  it, 
blind  ore  man  of  lenfe  or  reflection  to 
hoilownefs  of  it  ?  Is  it  not  rather  fo 
truly  deplorable  that  his  fword  the  more 
fucceisful  it  is,  is  but  digging  the  deeper 
and  the  mere  inevitable  a  precipice  for  him  ? 
3E  en  now  the  prodigious  pitch  to  which  he 
has  carried  his  power  betrays  its  weak- 
ness, fince  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  its 
being  of  the  nature  of  a  large  flructure, 
that  wanting  proportionable  foundations, 
and  cement,  the  higher  it  mould  be  rail- 
ed would  but  be  the  nearer  coming  to 
the  ground.  Let  him  take  Oimutz,  let 
him    win    battle    upon    battle,     let    him 
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plant,  if  he  will,  his  victorious  ftandards 
on  the  ramparts  of  Vienna ;  he  is  not  a 
jot  the  more  advanced,  if  Germany  and  the 
reft  of  Europe  are  but  the  more  provoked, 
and  refblutely  bent  againft  nis  aggrandize- 
ment. They  have  but  too  much  felt,  and 
can  hardly  not  refent  die  airs  of  defpo- 
tifm  he  has  already  given  himfelf  to  his 
cc  eflates ;  hii,  prefcribing  to  his  equals  rules 
of  conduct  in  the  moft  imperious  ftrain ; 
his  threatening  thole  his  fellow-members 
of  the  empire,  who  armed  againft  him  on- 
Jy  in  obedience  to  its  laws,  and  to  whom 
he  has  fcarce  imputed  it  as  lefs  than  the 
crime  of  high-treafon  againft  his  own  ma- 
jefty.  But  his  procedure  efpecially  towards 
Saxony,  has  made  him  enemies  of  all 
thofe  powers,  who  may  not  care  to  have 
the  eftablifhed  law  of  nations  give  place 
to  a  new  Code-Frederic  crammed  down 
their  throats,  by  which  the  ftrange  expe- 
dient of  feizing  and  taking  a  neighbouring 
ftate,  in  depofite,  may  grow  into  practice, 
under  its  propagation,  like  that  of  the  Alco- 
ran by  the  fword.  Even  then,  in  a  political, 
to  fay  nothing  of  a  fentimental  light,  for 
that  is  unqueftionable,   the  fortune  of  the 
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poor,  fugitive,  diitreft,  but  faithful  king  of 
Poland,  feems  lefs  to  be  pitied  than  that 
of  the  Pruffian  hero  in  all  his  glory,  hurried 
as  he  has  been  by  fears,  real  or  imaginary, 
out  of  the  character  of  a  benefactor  to  man* 
kind  into  that  of  its  deftroyer. 

But  whether  his  caufe  be  as  juft  as  it  is 
fo  generally  imagined  here,  or  as  unjuft  as 
the  reft  of  Europe,  looks  on  it  to  be,  and 
has  already  given  judgment  againft  him, 
it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  Britain 
as  his  ally,  can  do  him  much  effectual  fer- 
vice,  whilft  in  the  attempt  me  may  do  in- 
finite mifchief  to  herfelf,  Nor  ought  the 
unpopularity  of  this  doubt  to  deter  any  one, 
to  whom  Pruflia  is  lefs  dear  than  his  own. 
country,  from  urging  what  he  conceives  to 
be  the  truth,  though  fure  of  offending 
where  he  does  not  convince.  The  daring 
to  difpleafe  is  often  not  the  lead:  of  fervices, 
though  it  rarely  meets  with  the  acknow- 
ledgment it  deferves.  But  to  liquidate  this 
queftion,  and  to  formjuftconclufions,  fome 
retrofpect  is  neceffary  into  the  actual  ftate 
of  Britain,  from  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
with  France  to  this  prefent  time. 

Minorca, 
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Minorca  infamoufly  loft,  the  unprofpe- 
fous  events  in  America,    and   indeed    the 
general  mifmanagement  of  affairs,  without 
order,  without  fyftem,  without  dignity,  na- 
turally alarmed  the  nation  for  the  confe- 
quences.    The  infolence  of  the  French  had 
fwelled  in  proportion  to  our  weaknefs ;  and 
they  who,  not  long  before,  had  not  fcrupled 
to  compare  us  to  the  antient  Romans,  now 
began  to  hold  us  as  cheap  as  the  modern 
ones.    Our  natural  friends  were  grown  cold 
and  indifferent  towards  us.   A  miferable  ne- 
glect,   or  at  beft  a  faint  perfunctory  ma* 
nagement  of  the  national  intereft,  always 
fubordinate  to  a  foreign  one,  ruinouily  for 
itfelf  preferred,  and  ardently  purfued,  could 
not  well  tempt  other  powers  to  connect  with 
us.    In  fhort,  the  balance  of  the  public  opi- 
nion, both  at  home  and  abroad,  was  com- 
pleatly  againft  us. 

Such  a  fituation  could  not  but  awaken 
Britain.  Her  nrft  emotions  were  thcfe 
of  fo  violent  an  indignation  againft  the 
authors  of  it,  as  to  fufpend  even  her  ex- 
ertion towards  providing  a  remedy.  This 
ftate  of  aftonifhment  or  ftupor  the  French 
miftook  for  fear  or  defpondence.      At  nrft, 
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indeed,  the  nation  imagined  herfelf  weak, 

only  becaufe  her  power  had  been  Weakly 
adminiftered,  and  that  fhe  had  not  for  a 
long  time  feen  fo  much  as  an  attempt  at  a 
juft  difpenfation  of  her  ftrength.  She  had 
very  reafonably  indeed  loft  her  patience, 
but  nothing  of  her  courage,  even  though 
numbers  had  labored  to  induce  a  total 
defpair,  and  by  dint  of  telling  the  public 
that  it  was  already  ruined,  had  almoft  per- 
fuaded  it  that  it  was  fo.  To  the  nation  then 
under  her  prefentirkfome  fenfations  of  fhame 
for  the  paft,  and  of  appreheniions  for  the 
future,  it  was  a  kind  of  relief  from  them 
to  hope  better  things  from  a  change  of  ad- 
miniftration :  all  ranks,  all  conditions  groan- 
ed for  it,  not  even  excepting  the  underlings 
in  offices,  all  uncurious  as  they  generally  are 
about  who  occupy  the  places  above  them,  fo 
they  do  but  hold  theirs  j  the  dogs  in  the  ftreet 
fcarce  more  indifferent  about  what  hand 
throws  a  bone  to  them,  or  about  the  dirt  in 
the  midft  of  which  they  find  it.  Nothing 
could  more  in  vinciblv  prove  the  uniform  fen  fe 
of  the  nation.  Initshurryjhowever^forachoice 
of  new  protectors,  it  was  contented  to  take 
the  readieft  and  the  firft  that  prefentedthem- 
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felves.  Thefe  were  thofewho  had  once  before 
rifen  by  the  "  fpeech-trade"  in  this  fpeech- 
making  age,  and  who  had  the  moil  recently 
galled  and  fatigued,  by  popular  harangues,  es- 
pecially againft  continental  connections,thofe 
very  minifters  with  whom  they  had  for 
years  continued  very  quietly  and  tamely  co- 
operating, in  confequence  of  that  wretched 
bargain  they  had  once  before  made  of  the  po- 
pularity they  had  obtained  by  abufing  them. 
But  whether  the  fweet-meat  gag  that  had  fo 
long  flopped  their  mouths  was  melted  down 
their  throats,  and  given  them  an  appetite 
for  a  new  and  a  larger  one,  whether  from 
a  native  reftleffnefs,  or  whether  they  could 
not  refirt  the  tempting  occafion  from  the 
actual  face  of  things,  to  try  if  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  could  not  be  once 
more  captivated  and  made  fubfe'rvient  to 
their  private  views  by  their  appearance  in 
an  opposition  ;  they  fet  up  a  frefh  one.  They 
Succeeded.     The  dull  naufeatine  farce  of 

o 

concerted,  temporizing,  iniignificant  refig- 
nations  and  to  the  full  as  iniignificant  accept 
tances,  was  now  played  and,  by  amuiing, 
fatisfied  the  bulk  of  the  public.  Every  thing- 
was  hoped  for  from  the  new  elect.  It  would, 
at  this  time,  be  a  tedious  and  needlefs  tafk 
to  enter  into  particulars  here  of  all  that 
ferment  precedent  to  its  fubfidin 3  at  length 
into  the  triple  alliance  of  thofe  three  heads 
of  parties,  whofe  extream  difference  from 
E  one 
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one  another  in  a  number  of  points  did  not 
promife  a  very  kind  or  effectual  mixture. 
Nor,  in  truth,  could  it  be  accounted  for 
otherwife  than  by  fuppoling  them  uniformly 
of  the  iame  principle  and  difpofition,  at 
bottom,  to  hold  power  on  its  old  and  only 
tenure,  an  implicit  and  practical  affentation. 
to  fuch  continental  meafures  as  mould  be 
dictated  to  them.  For  any  thing  elfe,  they 
might  be  the  matters.  Nor,  that  fpeciai 
point  once  well  pre-aflured,  was  it  but 
matter  of  great  indifference  which  of  the 
chiefs  of  party  mould  take  the  lead :  or  all 
of  them  together  for  the  better  grace  of  the 
tiling,  were  welcome  to  club  their  faces  to 
it.  The  abfurdities  however,  the  ridicule, 
the  meanneffes  which  all  of  them  fub- 
fcribed  to  the  public,  in  that  period  of  conteft, 
can  hardly  be  fo  foon  forgot,  unlefs  indeed  on 
the  foot  of  their  not  being  intrinfically  worth 
remembrance.  Nothing  was,  in  fact,  lefs 
ferious  nor  more  immemorable,  unlefsforthe 
damage  it  occaiioned,  whilft  all  the  public 
councils  were  at  a  (land,  and  all  our  mili- 
tary operations  languished.  All  Europe 
flood  amazed  at  feeing  nothing  attempted 
by  us,  either  in  arms  or  negotiations,  in  fb 
momentous  a  crifis.  No  matter.  Britain 
was  overpaid  for  its  delays,  lince  they  at 
length' iffued  in  that  happy  compromife  of  all 
the  claimants  of  power  by  which  that  mi- 
nistry 
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niftry  was  eflablifhed,  which  has  already  done 
fuch  prodigious  things,  and  promifes  to  do 
fo  many  more,  if  the  holding  together  of  cha- 
racters fo  difcordant,  could  flatter  us  with  the 
hopes  of  its  long  duration.  This  is  how- 
ever that  co-alition  of  parties  which  has  been 
by  fo  many  well-meaning  people  miftaken 
for  the  fo  much  wanted,  and  the  fo  defirable 
national  union,  as  if  in  thofe  parties  the  na- 
tion itfelf  had  confifted,  or  could  be  extream- 
ly  honored  in  being  reprefented  by  them. 

In  the  mean  time  our  misfortunes,  our  dis- 
graces had  precifely  a  contrary  effect  to  what 
the  miffionaries  of  timidity  and  defpair  had 
expected,  or  to  what  the  like  would  have 
probably  operated  on  our  good  neighbours 
the  French.  Whoever  knows  that  nation, 
muft  know  that  even  the  fmalleft  reverfes 
of  fortune  foon  damp  and  deject  them ; 
but  a  Britifh  fpirit  the  greateft  rather  ani- 
mate. It  is  with  Britons  in  politics,  as  it 
is  in  the  field,  their  courage  encreafes  with 

their  wounds. 

To   this  acknowledged,  and  it  may  be 

faid,  almoft  peculiar  characteriftic   of  the 
Britifh  people,  the  new  minifters  will  hard- 
ly be  afhamed  of  confefling  that  they  have 
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the  higheft  obligation  $  fmce  they  not  only 
owe  to  it  their  fupport,  but  their  being  en- 
abled to  make  the  very  bed  figure  their  ca- 
pacities or  talents  would  allow  them  to 
make.  They  will  doubtlefs  then  fpurn  that 
naufeous  flattery,  from  which  it  has  been 
£o  falfely  and  injurioufly  faid  that,  fince 
their  acceflion  to  power,  they  had  infufed 
into  the  nation  that  fpirit,  which  the  very 
truth  is,  that  they  themfelves  had  received 
from  it.  Without  it  could  one  of  them. 
have  been  fo  elated  as  to  vent  that  filly 
gafconnade  ?  "  That  before  his  entrance 
"  into  power  he  had  imagined  the  En^ifh 
"  were  ruined,  but,  that  he  had  not  been 
ts  three  weeks  in,  before"  I  gad  I  he  found 
that  the  French,   it  was?   who  were  at  the 

In  fhort,  the  pretention  of  the  fly  on 
the  wheel,  could  not  be  more  ridiculous 
than  their  affuming  any  merit  for  the  great 
and  noble  fpirit  now  evidently  raifed,  and  of 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  French,  who 
are  originally  the  occafion,  will  feverely  feel 
the  confequences,  whenever  it  fhall  be  put 
under  a  proper  and  effectual  direction. 

But 
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But  this  was  not  the  only  obligation  the 
minifters  had  to  the  people ;  even  their  bell 
counfels,  their  wifeft  meafures  were  dictated 
to  them  by  the  common  fenfe  of  the  nation. 
They  will  hardly  deny  that  the  care  of  the 
American  c  Ionics,  and  namely  the  attack 
of  Cape- Breton,  the  effectual  protection  in-* 
difpenfably  due  to  trade  and  navigation,  the 
keeping  up  the  navy,  were  all  points  long 
before  ftrenuoufly  recommended  by  the  voice 
of  the  public.     Not  to  have  paid  attention 
to  it,  would  have  been  indeed  the  height  of 
ftupidity.     It  would  not  only  have  robbed 
them  of  the  honorable  title  of  minifters  of 
the  people,  and  of  the  life  and  vigor  the  pub- 
lic confidence  gives  to  all  their  acts  and  pro- 
cedure, fuch  as  they  are,  but  of  the  power 
of  continuing  in  their  places,  as  well  as  of 
carrying  collaterally  other  points  neceffary  to 
their  being  endured  in  that  clofet,  into  which 
the  popular  acclamation  had  ufhered  them. 
Points  only  fit  to  cancell  all  the  merit  of  at- 
tending to  thofe  fuggefted  by  the  people, 
whofe  effect  they  mult  blank,   and  which 
were,  by  this  means,  only  made  their  flales; 
points  in  which  they  could  have  no  hard  tafk 
to  fucceed,  iince  they  happened  to  co-incide 
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with  a  public  pafllon,  that  was  rifen  to  a  de- 
gree of  enthufiafm,  not  to  fay  infatuation, 
in  favor  of  a  hero,  who  had  done  fo  much  to 
deferve  our  grateful  good  wifhes  to  his  caufe, 
and  every  thing  in  fhort  from  us,  but  abfo- 
lutely  joining  with  him,  which  it  may  be 
eafily  demonftrated  could  be  for  the  advan- 
tage of  neither. 

That  period  was  now  come  of  itfelf,  in 
which  thofe  orators  who  had,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  gained  their  popularity  by  fulminating 
againft  all  continental  connexions,  indifcri- 
minately,  which  was  certainly  an  excefs,  had 
the  greateft  room  in  the  world  for  pluming 
themfelves  on  their  opinion.  The  defection 
of  Auftria,  the  convention  of  Clofter-feven, 
and  above  all  the  irregularity  of  the  K.  of 

P 's  procedure  folemnly  difowned  and 

detefted  by  even  the  electoral  minifters  of 

Hanover,  formed  an  inexhauftible  fund 
for    eloquence    to    difplay    itfelf   victori- 

oufly,  and  with  the  bed  grace  imagi- 
nable, for  fuch  efpecially  as  had  before 
oppofed  the  vain  and  endlefs  wafte  of  fub- 
iidies  upon  Germany.  Nothing  could  have 
withftood  the  arguments  that  fo  obvioufly 
occurred  againft  once  more  entangling  the 

nation 
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nation  in  alliance  with  the  powers  of  the 

continent.  Inftead  of  which,  the  moment 
pf  their  triumph  was  the  moment  of  their 
defertion,  and  what  posterity  will  nardly 
believe  if  fuch  filly  inconfiftences  are  worth 
the  tranfmiffion  to  it;  from  having  fuc- 
ceeded  in  decrying  continental  connections, 
they  were  at  that  very  juncture  once  more 
whiffled  round  into  advocates  for  them, 
with  the  fuperaddition  of  perhaps  the  moil 
exceptionable  and  dangerous  one  of  all. 

To  examine  this  pofition  with  candor, 
no  Englishman  is  defired  to  diftruft  his 
own  judgment ;  what  he  has  to  be  in  guard 
againft,  is  his  inclination,  which  too  often 
impofes  on  it:  efpecially  where  his  preju- 
dice is  bred  by  laudable  motives,  in  which 
cafe  his  opinion  takes  the  lead  of  his  rea- 
fon,  inftead  of  being  guided  by  it ;  than 
which  inverfion  there  cannot  be  a  greater 
nor  more  common  inducement  both  to  er- 
ror, and  to  obftinacy  in  error. 

Auftria,  though  driven  into  the  arms  of 
France  by  a  momentary  and  very  pardon- 
able fit  of  ill-humor  and  terror,  could  not, 
in  all  good  policy,  be  confidered  or  treated 
as  an  irreconcileable  enemy.     This  alliance 

with 
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tvas  by  the  higheft  authority,  even  m  a 
fpeech  from  the  throne,  ftyled  an  unnatural 
one :  and  the  truth  is,  that  it  was  too  much 
fo,  to  be,  humanly  fpeaking,  prefumed  a 
durable  one.  There  could  be  no  fear 
neither  of  the  French  king's  not  punim- 
ing  her  more  than  we  perhaps  ought  ta 
wifh,  for  her  folly  in  trufting  a  court,  that 
hitherto  was  never  trufted  but  it  betrayed. 
We  might  then,  with  more  propriety,  have 
condoled  with  her  on  her  acquifition  of 
a  matter  iri  the  mape  of  an  ally.  Here 
the  prudence  would  have  been  to  have 
flopped,  and  not  to  widen  defperately  the 
breach,  by  openly  aiding  or  abetting  one 
whom  me  had  fo  much  reafon  to  look  on 
as  her  mortal  enemy.  A  few  remonftrances 
and  a  little  time  for  the  experience  of  the 
fincerity  of  France,  would  in  all  probabi- 
lity have  brought  her  back  to  a  fenfe  of 
her  own  fafety  and  intereft.  At  leaft,  this 
was  the  conduct  to  which  the  French 
dreaded  the  moft  our  adherence  and  its 
confequences.  Their beft  politicians  exprerT- 
ed  themfelves  clearly  to  this  effect,  whilit  thf 
reconciliation  of  the  courts  of  London  and 
Vienna  was  not  yet  fet  at  an  impracticable 

diftance, 
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diftance.  by  our  fubfequent  meafures,  which 
diilipated  thofe  apprehen lions  of  France,  the 
Very  keeping  up  of  which  was  fo  obvious  an 
advantage  to  us. 

In  the  mean  time,  Auftria  might  indeed 
wellbeiurprizedjii  dteftran^enef  of  our  po- 
litics had  left  any  room  for  the  being  furprized 
at  any  turn  they  fhould  take,  to  fee  us  run 
headlong  into  fuch  clofe  en  agemerts  with 
her  enemy,  and  one  who  never  had  been 
over- celebrated  for  his  fentiments  of  friend- 
ship or  efteem  for  this  nation.  We  ne- 
ver, in  fact:,  had  the  honor  to  be  much 
in  his  good  graces.  But  furely  if  he  had 
owed  us  even  a  grudge,  he  could  not  have 
more  effectually  fatisfied  it,  than  by  involving 
us,  in  a  cauie  fo  defperate  and  io  foreign  to 
us  as  his.  Auftria  however  could  not  forget, 
though  we  fo  perfectly  had,  his  treatmeant 
of  us  in  the  affair  of  the  Silefia-loan.  She 
as  well  as  the  whole  world  knew  that  his 
predilection  had  been  entirely  for  France. 
Her  fafhions,  the  defpotifm  of  her  govern- 
ment had  been  long  his  model,  and  even  her 
language  was  become  his  own  language  and 
that  of  his  court,  in  contempt  of  his  native 
German.  In  fhort,  all  the  reafons  that  ap- 
peared to  Auftria  fo  ftrong  againft.  this  new 
alliance,  could  only  aggravate  her  refent- 
y  ment 
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ment  at  its  having  been  made,  in  wrong  of 
our  antient  and  eftablifhed  one  with  her. 

Neither  has  Hanover  itfelf  any  great 
reafon  to  boaft  of  its  reliance  on  the  treaty 
made  with  him  purpofely  for  its  fecurity. 
One  of  the  firft  Heps  after  it,  was  the  eva- 
cuation of  Wefel,  which  difabled  him  from 
effectuating  his  engagements,  and  laid  the 
road  to  Hanover  open  to  the  French.  They 
penetrated  into  it,  as  if  in  defiance  of  the 
Pruman  guarantee,  who  gave  the  troops  af- 
fembled  to  oppofe  the  invafion  little  or  no 
affiitance.  It  may  be  faid,  that  he  could 
fpare  none  j  that  his  attention  was  engrof- 
fed,  that  all  the  forces  he  took  with  him3 
not  to  mention  thofe  he  oppofedto  the  Swedes 
and  Ruffians,  were  little  enough  to  make 
head  againif  the  combined  armies  of  France 
and  the  Empire:  that  in  mort,  the  glorious  ac- 
count he  gave  of  thofe  enemies  againft  whom 
he  had  chofen  immediately  to  march,  amply 
ablblve  him.  It  certainly  does  fo,  but  not 
with  refpect  to  Hanover.  The  treaty  either 
meant  his  covering  that  electorate,  or  it 
meant  nothing.  His  oppofing  the  foreign 
troops  that  had  made  their  way  into  another 
part  of  the  empire,  was  nothing  to  Hanover, 
which  thereby  fuffered  as  much  as  no  fuch 
treaty   had  exifted.     The  letter  of  it  was, 
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it  is  true,  fulfilled,  but  the  fpirit  of  it  eluded, 

in  a  manner  ipecious  indeed,  but  which 
could  not  ftill  be  very  fatisfactory  to  Hano- 
ver, that  faw  itfelf  uncovered  by  him,  and 
reduced  to  make  that  treaty  of  neutrality, 
fo  ill  received  here,  but  of  which  none  could 
evidently  have  fo  little  reafon  to  complain 
as  his  Pruffian  majefty. 

Of  all  the  injuries  however  done  to  that 
illuftrious  Prince,  not  one  can  be  a  greater, 
from  the  ridicule  of  it,  than  the  ranking 
amongft  his  motives,  the  protection  of  the 
Proteftant  Religion.  Yet  ignorance,  always 
credulous,  and  always  furious  to  maintain 
the  abfurdities  it  has  once  fwallowed,  has 

found  him  among  enthufiafts  and  method 

p 

difts  here,  panegyrifts  of  a  principle  that, 
on  this  occafion,  evidently  never  once  en-, 
tered  his  thoughts.  His  crufhing  a  co«" 
eftate,  which  the  firfl  in  Europe  embraced 
the  light  of  proteftanifm  from  Luther,  its 
firft  mifilonary,  and  had  moreover  the  dou- 
ble merit  of  remaining  firmly  attached  to 
that  religion,  under  a  Roman-catholic  fove- 
reign,  and  of  its  retaining  its  allegiance  to 
that  fovereign,  though  of  that  faith,  can  be 
no  proof  of  his  over-tendernefs  for  any  pro- 
F  2  teftants 
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teftants  that  mould  ftand  in  the  light  of  his 

political  views.  It  may  be  fuperfluous  to 
name  here  the  other  proteftant  powers  actu- 
ally in  arms  againft  him,  which  mews,  at 
leail,  that  they  do  not  confider  this  war  in 
a  religious  light.  To  fay  the  truth,  few  of 
the  Princes  on  either  iide  feem  overloaded 
with  religion,  which,  at  bell:,  is  oftener 
their  pretext,  than  their  real  motive. 
Even  that  eternally  bigotted  houfe,  the 
houfe  of  Auf  rias  enflaved  as  it  is,  to  this 
hour,  to  the  jefuits,  has  however  begun  to 
relax  much  of  its  cruel  and  perfecuting  fer- 
vor againft  its  proteftant  varlals.  Expe- 
rience has  convinced  it,  as  well  as  the  houfe 
of  Bourbon,  that  even  their  numberlefs  op- 
preffions  and  ads  of  ingratitude  to  their 
innocent  fubje^ts  of  that  perfuafion,  are  not 
able  to  make  that  fidelity  of  theirs  to  their 
lawful  Sovereigns,  which  they  place  amongft 
their  articles  of  doctrine,  and  is  not  amongft 
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the  leaft  proofs  of  its  purity  and  goodnefs. 
Even  then  the  obduracy  of  fuperftition  itfelf 
has  been  in  fome  meafure  foftened  and  dis- 
armed by  the  uniform  tenor  of  conduct  in 
the  followers  of  a  religion,  more  con- 
formable to  the  meeknefs  of  the   gofpel, 

breath- 
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breathing,  as-  it  evidently  does,  the  fpirit  of 

toleration  an.i  good-will  to  all  mankind. 

But  as  to  his  Prufl-an  Majefty,  efpecially, 
no  man  in  his  fenfts  will  fufpect  him  of  fo 
falfe  a  zeal,  as  that  of  kindling  a  war  in 
favor  of  the  protectant  religion,  when  there 
was  not  the  fhadow  of  a  proof,  either  of  its 
being  attacked  by  any  Romifh  power,  or  of 
any  intention  of  its  being  attacked.  No,  He 
took  a  much  better  and  more  effectual  way 
of  ierving  it,  and  of  (hewing  his  fenfe  of  the 
weakneis  of  the  Roman-cathclic  religion  in 
the  permiffion  he  gave  to  the  famous  Mece- 
nati,  faid  to  be  the  fame  man  who  fome 
years  ago  appeared  in  England,  under  the 
anumed  title  of  count  Ughi,  to  build  a 
magnificent  Roman  church  in  the  heart  of 
his  dominions,  in  his  capital,  in  Berlin  itfelf. 
In  that  conceffion  too  a  begging  brief  for 
contributions  to  it  was  included,  and  autho- 
rized under  the  feal  of  his  own  chancery. 
The  firft  ftone  of  it  was  laid  in  his  name  by 
the  count  de  Haake,  the  thirteenth  of  July 
1746.  A  medal  was  {truck  on  this  occa- 
lion  with  the  following  infcription,  Fau- 
tori  fuo  Religio  Romano-Catholic  a.  Super- 
ftition  is  always  blind,  and  did  not  fee  in 

this 
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his  indulgence  that  profound  contempt  of 
it,  which  it  fo  evidently  implied.     Even  the 
court  of  Rome,   that  has  made  fo  many 
bubbles,  was  on  this  occafion  the  bubble  of 
that  prince.     The  Pope  himfelf  expreffed 
his  grateful  fenfe  of  that  grant.  But  had  he 
known  the  fuperior  genius  of  the  King  of 
Pruffia  better,   had  he  done  him    in  fhort 
juftice,  he  could  not  but  be  fenfible  that  that 
monarch  muft  look  on  the  Court  of  Rome 
in  its  true  light,  of  a  Court  of    Confer- 
•vancy  of  fome  of  the  moll:  blafphemous  and 
abfurd  fictions  that  ever  difhonored  the  hu- 
man under  (landing  for  fwaliowing  them  ;  a 
Court  that  has  put  the  facred  truths  of  the 
gofpel  to  a  not  lefs  vile  ufe  than  that  of 
making,  under  favor  of  them3  its  fpurious 
Ingraftment  of  thofe  impoftures  go  down,  on 
which  it  has  erected  its  whole  fyftem  of  lucre 
and  tyranny ;    whilfl  what  it  has  the  fu- 
pream  impudence  to  call  the  only  Church, 
in  which  the  falvation  of  mankind  can  be 
obtained,  is  palpably  nothing  but  a  ftrong 
hold  of  pillage  and  opprefiion,  manned  by 
knaves,  and  maintained  at  the  expence  of 
prejudice-ridden  fools. 

On  the  occafion  however  of   the  pre-? 

fenfc 
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fent  war  in  Germany,  the  Roman- catholic 
powers  have  afcribed  to  his  Pruffian  majefty 
one  motive,  amongft  others,  that  does  him 
infinitely  more  honor,  than  that  affign'd  him 
by  fome  of  his  fellow-proteftants,  and  with 
nearer  approaches  to  truth,    at  leaft  than 
theirs.     The  papifts  then  impute  to  him 
as  matter  of  offence,  a  project  of  fecula- 
rizing  fome  of  the  great  fpiritual  ftates  of 
Germany,  and  of  even  forming  a  league 
amongft  the  proteftant  princes  to  that  effecl:. 
As  great  a  public  benefit  however  as  fuch 
an  immutation  would  be,    and  in  courfe 
worthy  of  his  Pruffian  Majefty 's  undertak- 
ing it,  the  wonder  would  be  if  the  Roman 
catholic  powers  did  not,  as  fuch,  oppofe  it, 
if  but  for  being  the  propofal  of  a  proteftant 
one  -,    though  it  may  be  believed,  that  even 
fome   of  them  are   not  fo  fcrupuious,  but 
they  would  conlent  to  it,  on  the  condition 
of  coming  in  for  a  fhare.     But  however 
that  may  be,     religion  itfelf  muft  ftill  be 
abfolutely  out  of  the  queftion :  the  perfect 
purity  of  it  difdains  and  difclaims  all  mix- 
ture with  temporal  concerns. 

To  thofe  then  who  are  not  groveling  in 
the  dirt  of  ignorance  or  of  low  prejudice, 

beneath 
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beneath  the  reach  of  the  influence  of  truth,' 
nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  that  lug- 
ging  into  the  quarrel  the  proteftant  religion  is 
in  fact  the  greateft  injury  that  can  be  done 
to  it,  or  to  that  great  prince,  in  whcfe  fa- 
vor they  imagine  fo  falfe  and  exploded  a 
pretence  is  of  a  nature  to  oafs  for  a  reafon 
for  our  union  with  him,  however  emphati- 
cally it  has  been  founded  as  fuch. 

But  if  religion  was  evidently  not  even  a  pre- 
text for  Britain  to  make  a  common  caufe  with 
his  Pruffian  majefty  in  this  quarrel,  it  may  be 
fafely  averred  that  good  policy  can,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  as  little  find  reafon  to  con- 
fider  this  alliance  as  a  very  great  bargain. 

The  German  empire,  that  very  empire, 
in  the  delivery  of  which  from  the  oppref- 
fion  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  his  P —  M— 
declared  he  had  taken  arms,  was  not,  it 
feems,  in  the  leaft  difpofed  to  receive  him 
in  that  light.  His  great  exploits  in  Saxony 
had  met  with  quite  another  interpretation 
than  he  had  oiven  it  in  his  voluminous 
manifefts.  No  laurels  could  cover  the  bald- 
nefs  of  his  apology.  The  princes  of  Germa- 
ny imagined  they  had  reafon,  in  the  fate  of 
that  electorate,  to  fear  their  own,  whenever 

the 
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they  mould  unhappily  become  obnoxious 
to  the  dread  difpleafure  of  his  P — M — . 
They  had  feen  him  proceed,  without  other 
form  of  trial  than  that  of  military  execution, 
to  drive  an  aged  king  out  of  his  hereditary 
dominions,  with  circumftances  of  the  deep- 
eft  diflreis  and  indignity  to  himfelf  and  to 
his  royal  family :  they  had  ieen  others  of 
the  princes  of  Germany  over-awed  with 
threats  of  the  fame  ufage,  fome  of  which 
were  actually  executed  :  they  had  feen  him, 
in  fhort,  with  all  the  brow  of  defpotifm, 
give  his  fellow-fubjects  of  the  empire,  his 
will  and  pleafure  for  a  law,  his  fulpicions 
for  proofs,  Jiis  armies  for  pleaders,  and  his 
power  for  a  reafon. 

If  the  laws  of  the  empire,  then,  were 
not  a  mere  jeft,  of  neither  uie  nor  ligni- 
fkance,  the  Diet  could  not  pofiibly  help, 
on  the  formal  requifition  of  the  parties  ag- 
grieved, to  put  his  P —  M—  to  the  ban 
of  the  empire,  and  to  appoint  an  army  to 
carry  it  into  execution. 

At  leaft,  in  all  this,  there  was  nothing 
but  what  was  ftrictly  authorifed,  nay,  en- 
joined by  the  conftitution  of  Germany.  Even 
thofe  who  condemn  this  treatment  of  his 
P —  M—  have  nothing  better  to  fay,  than 
that  the  Diet  was  under  the  undue  influence 
of  the  houfe  of.Auftria.  But  of  this  they 
do  not  furnim  the  leaft  proof  j  andbcfides, 
G  that 
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that  railing  at  one's  judges  is  not  of  itfelf 
one  of  the  moil  favorable  figns  of  the  good- 
nefs  of  a  caufe  ;  it  is  certainly  no  more  re- 
ceivable, without  proofs,  before  the  great 
tribunal  of  the  public,  than  it  is  before  any 
other  human  one  whatever.  But  even  this 
undue  influence  mud  be  a  mere  chimaera. 
It  muft  proceed  either  from  fear  or  corrup- 
tion. 

As  to  fear ;  Prufna  was  palpably  much 
more  capable  of  infpiring  it  than  Auftria  j 
befides,  that  his  power  gave  the  princes  la- 
boring under  it  a  fair  opportunity  of  fhak- 
ing  it  off,  by  joining  with  him. 

As  to  corruption,  nothing  can  be  clearer, 
than  that  --  uftria  has  not  of  a  long  time 
been,  but  rather  in  circumftances  to  fell 
herfelf  than  to  purchafe  others.  Befides 
that  me  might,  with  fome  fliew  of  reafon, 
retort,  that  his  P —  M — -  cannot  himfelf 
name  many  German  princes  amongft  his 
allies  that  are  not  very  exactly  in  the  pay 
of  Britain  for  being  fo. 

Till  the  contrary  then  can  be  fhown,  and, 
as  yet,  it  has  not  been  fo  much  as  attempted 
to  be  fhown,  the  fentenceofthe  Dietflands 
valid  and  unexceptionable,  and  not  the  lefs 
lb  for  the  want  of  flrength  in  the  empire  to 
reduce  to  a  fubmifiion  that  potent  prince, 
who  is  fallen  under  it.  If  fome  princes, 
either  by  their  own  intrinfic  power,  or  thro' 

that 
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that  of  their  foreign  allies,  have  on  falling 
under  the  ban,  efcaped  the  execution  of  it  j 
fuch  an  efcape  was  never  confidered  as  an 
abrogation  of  thofe  laws  from  which  that 
ban  was  an  emanation.  They  were  (till 
underftood  to  remain  in  full  force  -,  and  the 
electorate  of  Saxony  itfelf  transferred  from 
the  elder  to  the  younger  branch,  where  it 
actually  now  refts,  ftands  a  proof  of  their 
not  being  always  eluded.  The  cafe  too  of 
the  elector  of  Bavaria  allied  to  France, 
whilft  under  the  ban,  was  a  very  different 
one  from  that  of  PruihYs  connexion  with 
Great  Britain.  The  elector  of  Bavaria  had 
taken  no  neighbouring  co-eftate  into  dcpojite, 
nor  by  an  unheard-of  procedure  compelled 
its  fubjects  to  break  their  oath  of  allegiance 
to  their  lawful  fovereign,  by  taking  one  to 
himfelf. 

But  whether  this  fentence  againfr.  his  P — 
M —  was  juft  or  not,  or  whether  the  Germa- 
nic confhtution  admits  or  not  of  an  Elector's 
availing  himfelf  of  the  alliance  of  a  foreign 
power  in  his  defence  againfl:  the  effects  of  a 
ban,  at  leafr.  it  muff  be  owned,  that  whatever 
power  openly  aids  or  abets  him,  cannot,  for 
the  time,  be  but  confidered  as  an  enemy 
to  the  empire.  Let  Auftria,  let  France, 
let  Ruma,  let  Sweden  thus  combined  be 
confidered  by  us,  only  as  a  cowardly  over- 
match to  that  great  prince,  who  has  thus 
G   2  ga^ 
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p-alla-otly  ftru -ded  with  them  all ;  let  it 
poniequentiy  rather  invite  than  deter  us 
f.orn  luccouring  him  aeainrt  iuch  a  con- 
federacy  :  hut  furely,  the  declaration  of  the 
empire,  totally  changes  the  nature  of  the 
war,  now  become  a  domtftic  affair,  in 
which  the  interfering  feems  not  only  be- 
neath the  majefty  of  the  Bntiih  people,  but 
unbecoming  its  character  of  at  leafl  a  well- 
wifher  to  the  laws  and  liberties  of  other 
nations  as  well  as  to  its  own. 

If  France  has  pragmaticall)  intermeddled, 
ana  poured  her  troops  into  Germany,  un- 
der the  triple  character  of  Guarantee  to  the 
treaty  oi  Weftphalia,  of  auxiliary  to  Auflria, 
and  of  an  enemy  to  Britain,  determined  to 
wound  her  through  the  fides  of  Hanover ; 
her  example  was  rather  a  warning  not  to 
follow  it,  than  an  invitation,  She  has  hi- 
therto, thank  God !  made  as  miferable  a 
figure  there  as  we  could  wifh.  But  it  mufr.  be 
acknowledged,  that  the  part  fhe  ,left  this 
nation  to  play,  if  this  nation  would  have 
embraced  it,  was  a  much  more  wife  and 
great  one,  than  what  herfelf  had  chofen.  It 
was  that  of  a  contingent  mediator,  and  a 
powerful,  becaufe  an  armed  one.  This 
character  by  the  taking  fide  with  Pruflia, 
became  evidently  forfeited.  He  cannot  be 
a  lud-e,  who  has  made  himfelf  a  Party. 
Btitj  belides    that  as    a   mediator,     Britain 

misfit 
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might  have  eventually  been  in  pafs  to  ferve 

the  king  lof  Pruffia  much  more  effectually 
than  as  an  open  ally;  hie  needed  not  have 
confined  her  ^ood  offices  to  fuch  a  media- 
tion.  Amongft  all  the  powers  leagued  a- 
gainft  him,  France  alone  was  our  common 
enemy  :  the  others  were,  if  not  friends, 
at  lealt  indifferent  toward0  us.  A  prince 
then  fo  thoroughly  govern  by  his  greateft 
advantage  as  he  is,  and  who  tiad  only  in  one 
point,  and  that  purely  by  chance,  a  com- 
mon intereft  with  us,  could  not  well  take  it 
ill,  that  we  mould  confult  our  own  in  all 
the  reft.  Nay,  in  that  very  confulting  our 
own,  we  mould  in  fact  have  confulted 
his. 

Auftria,  on  feeing  that  his  B— -  M- — 
gave  no  affiftance  to  Pruffia,  would  have 
in  courfe  feen,  that  his  firft  treaty  with  that 
court  had  no  other  object  than  what  he 
had  fo  folemnly  profeffed,  the  covering  of 
Hanover,  and  the  maintaining  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  empire.  This  conduct  would 
have  been  not  only  of  a  nature  to  calm 
her  animoflty,  but  to  re-invite  her  confi- 
dence. Our  influence  then  might  have  been 
reftored,  and  made  fsrviceable  to  his  P— 
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M -]  at  the  iflue  of  the  war.     Ruflk 

and  Sweden  too,  would  have  had  no  pre- 
text of  enmity  to  us  as  auxiliaries  to  the 
prince  againfr.  whom  they  had  declared  war, 
and  would  have  been  the  readier  to  receive 
our  pacific  reprefentations. 

It  may  be  faid,  "  what !  mould  we  have 
"  tamely  flood  fpectators  of  the  brave  king 
cc  of  PrufhVs  flruagles  with  his  adverfaries  ? 
<c  would  that  have  been  a  grateful  retribu-* 
<c  tion  for  the  great  and  fuccefsful  diver- 
€t  fion  he  has  created,  in  our  favor,  of  the 
"  French  forces  ?  could  it  be  for  our  in- 
"  tereft  to  have  that  diverfion  abridged  either 
"  by  his  ruin,  or  by  the  feparate  peace  he 
et  might  have  been  obliged  to  make,  and 
4f  of  which  we  could,  in  fuch  cafe,  have 
(C  no  fort  of  reafon  to  complain  ?" 

To  all  thefe  queftions  there  is  an  ob- 
vious, and  a  rational  anfwer.  We  were  un- 
doubtedly bound  by  all  the  ties  of  honor, 
of  intereft,  of  gratitude,  to  ferve  him  :  and 
to  ferve  him  even  with  more  good  will  than 
he  had  ferved  us,  fince  that  fervice  was  not 
only  indirecl  and  accidental,  but  even  un- 
voluntary.      France,    it  is   perfectly   well 

known. 
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known,  he  rather  wifhed  a  friend  than  art 
enemy.     But  fince,  againft  both  his  defire 
and  his  expectation,  me  had  taken  a  hoftile 
turn  towards  him,  and  received  from  him 
thofe  checks  and  defeats  for  which  Britain 
{lands  indebted  to  him  3  to  have  proceeded 
with  correct  juftice,  her  manner  of  acknow- 
ledgment might  furely  have  been  as  un- 
direct  as  his  fervice,  without  his  having  the 
leaft  room  to  complain.     Since  France  was 
now  happily  our  common  enemy,  the  bend- 
ing  our  whole  force  of  war  againft  that 
nation,  could  not  but  have  proportionably 
difabled  it   from   hurting    him:  and   this 
might  have  been  done   effectually  for  his 
fervice,  without  our  appearing  to  know  there 
was  fuch  a  perfon  in  exiflence  as  him,  and 
confequently  without  entangling  ourfelves  in 
a  caufe,  of  which  we  could  not,  for  many 

reafons,  keep  too  clear.     The  money,  and 
men  required  by  him,  might,  under  a  good 

direction,  and  employed  effectually  againft 

France,  have  anfwered  as  valuable  purpofes 

to  ourfelves  and  t©  him,  without  our  unne- 

ceffarily  giving  offence  to  powers  with  whom 

we  had  no  quarrel,  by  openly  fending  them 

over  to  him  ;  thus  fubminiftring  fupplies  to 
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feed  the  war  with  them,  and  engaging  ouiv 
felves  in  a  manner  for  him  to  wiredraw  us 
into  a  chaos  of  embroils,  of  falfe  meafures,and 
expences  without  bottom  or  end.  No  power^ 
however  at  war  with  Pruflla,  or  however 
fenfible  of  the  advantage  to  him  from  our 
operations  againfr.  France,  could  have  refent- 
edthem.  She,  and  not  they,  was  our  natu- 
ral enemy,  and  in  acting  againft  her  we  could 
have  exceeded  no  bounds.  All  the  powers  of 
Europe  would  then  have  applauded  our  fpirit 
when  they  faw  it  fo  evidently  under  the  con- 
troul  of  our  juflice. 

Germany,  in  that  cafe,  would  not  have 
had  occafion  to  lifcen  to  the  infamoufly 
falfe  charge  broached  by  the  French  agaiuft 
his  Britannic  M — ,  of  his  having  foment- 
ed, nay  kindled  the  war  in  the  empire,  for 
views  as  foreign  to  it  as  they  are  in  fact  to 
Sritain  itfelf.  Yes  !  France,  of  whom  it 
may  be  fo  juftly  averred  that  there  has 
fcarce  been  a  drop  of  human  blood  fpilt 
in  war,  in  the  remoteit  corner  of  Europe, 
but  what  was  directly  or  indirectly  owing 
to  her  cabals ;  France,  I  (ay,  has  dared 
to  impute  to  one  of  the  moil:  pacific, 
humane    and   beil     intcntioned   monarchs 

that 
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that  ever  graced  a  throne,  the  guilt  of 
lighting  up  that  flame,  in  which  Germany 
is  at  prefent  involved,  and  in  which  his 
own  dominions  have  fo  feverely  fuf- 
fered.  The  truth  is,  that  it  were  to  be 
wifhed  that  the  rightful  Britifh  caufe  had 
been  pleaded  before  the  Public  of  Europe, 
and  at  all  the  courts  of  it  by  able  negotiators, 
with  the  fame  eagernefs  and  induftry  as  the 
French  have  pleaded  their  moil:  wrongful 
one.  We  might  then  have  had  fome  of 
her  Princes  for  auxiliaries  that  are  now  at 
bell:  cool  towards  us,  and  their  fubjects 
for  our  partizans. 

But  above  all,  the  keeping  aloof  from  the 
caufe  of  Pruffia  would  have  abfolved  us 
from  any  concern  in  the  prefent  deep  and 
deplorable  misfortunes  of  Germany,  waf- 
ted, plundered  and  defolated  as  it  is,  and 
by  the  moll;  folemn  authentic  act  of  which 
her  Conftitution  is  capable,  formally  imput- 
ing all  this  to  our  ally,  no  matter  how  un~ 
juftly ;  fince  as  to  the  confequences,  they 
are  exactly  the  fame  from  her  opinion  of 
our  fupporting  and  enabling  him  to  conti- 
nue what  Germany  calls  her  oppreffion. 

H  Yet 
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Yet  to  do  his  PruffianMajefty  juftice,it  does 
not  at  all  appear  that  he  had  the  oppreffion 
of  that  country  in  view.  His  alarms  for  Silefia, 
which  were  certainly  not  groundlefs,  though 
perhaps  not  fufricient  to  juftify,  at  leaft,  to  the 
Immediate  fufTerers,  the  extremities  to  which 
matters  have  been  carried,  were,  moll:  pro- 
bably, the  only  motive  that  precipitated  him 
into  the  appearances  of  agoreffion.  Him- 
felf  knowing  that  his  intentions  went  no 
farther  than  preventively  to  defeat  the  defigns 
he  had  reafon  to  think  his  enemies  were 
hatching  to  wrefl  that  province  out  of  his 
hands,  might  poflibly  not  fee,  in  the  remoter 
confequences,  the  tendency  of  his  hafly  ap- 
peal to  the  fword.  Perhaps,  even  at  this 
inftant,  he  wi/hes  that  Rubicon,  the  inva- 
fion  of  Saxony,  unpalfed  :  at  leaft,  he  has 
given  undoubted  proofs  of  his  not  being  ani- 
mated by  the  fpirit  of  conqueft.  or  oppreflio^ 
iince  even  after  his  victories,  he  has  of  him- 
felf  offered  terms  of  peace,  but  terms  of 
which  the  lengths  he  had  gone>  and  the  acri- 
mony he  had  raifed,  oppofed  the  accep- 
tance. 

He  cannot  but  now  fee  that  the  levelling 
the  houfe  of  Auftria  to  the  dull:  is  a  tafk 

mors 
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ttiore  dangerous  than  he  might  at  firfl  appre- 
hend. It  is  a  Coloffus  that,  mould  it  even 
fall  by  his  efforts,  mud  fall  upon  himfelf, 
and  crufh  him  with  its  weight.  All  Europe 
fhaken  to  her  foundations,  and  particularly 
Germany  enraged  to  fee  her  fyftem  overturn- 
ed, her  laws  trampled  upon  or  derided,  could 
not  but  unite  for  revenge  on  the  author  of  all 
this  ruin,  and  efpecially  to  obftrudt  the  advan- 
tages he  might  prefume  from  it.  The  conteft 
would  become  defperate,  and  the  iffue  of 
it,  humanly  fpeaking,  cannot  be  fuppofed 
favorable  to  his  PrufTian  M — . 

But  were  it  even  to  happen  that  he  could, 
without  thefe  dreadful  confequences,  carry 
the  point  of  deftroying  the  houfe  of  Auftria, 
is  it  very  clear  that  Britain  could  be  any 
gainer  by  it  ?  Is  there  any  reafon  to  think 
that  he  would  prove  an  ally  to  us,  more  to 
be  depended  upon,  more  tractable,  lefs  in-* 
terefled,  or  lefs  burthenfome  than  the  houfe 
of  Auftriahas  been  ?  Who  knows  how  foon 
we  mould  be  embarked  in  another  war,  and 
with  more  plaufibility,  to  reftore  it  ? 

Nothing  then  can  be  more  evident  than 
that  the  benefit  we  reap  from  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  diverfion  Pruffra  occafions  to 
H  z  the 
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the  arms  of  France,  is  much  over-ballanced 
by  the  di  fad  vantages  that  muft  attend  our 
conjunction  with  him.  Nor  is  one  oi  the 
leaft  of  them  that  enmity,  which  we  excite 
by  it  amongft  fo  many  powers,  with  whom 
both  our  political  and  mercantile  intereft 
prefcribes  to  us  rather  a  cultivation  of  friend- 
ftip. 

Our  war  with  France  has  a  determinate 
object.  Pruilia  has  by  its  procedure  put  it 
out  of  his  own  power  to  have  one.  Our 
caufe  is  a  clear,  a  fair  one.  What  his  is, 
there  is  no  faying.  He  is  in  a  labyrinth,  of 
which  neither  himfelf  nor  any  one  elfe  have 
the  clue.  The  difficulties  he  has  to  en- 
counter arc  Kydra-headed :  even  his  favor- 
able iflfue  out  of  thofe  he  has  now  before 
him,  only  prefents  the  proipect  of  new  and 
greater  ones  emerging  ad  infinitum.  Peace 
is  to  him  a  horizon  that  flies  before  him  ; 
every  advance  his  victories  feem  to  gain  him 
towards  it,  fets  him,  in  fact,  at  the  greater 
diftance  from  it.  Should  even  the  Emprefs- 
Queen  compelled  by  the  preffure  of  circum- 
flances  confent  to  a  feparate  peace  with 
him,  which  is  not  however  very  probable, 
it  will  hardly  deferve  the  name  of  peace, 

fince 
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Unce  neither  of  the   parties  can  reafonably 

truft  to  it.  If  peace  then  is,  as  it  is  always 
underftood  to  be,  the  object  of  all  wars,  can 
it  be  for  the  in^efl  of  this  nation  miferably 
to  pin  its  fair  caufe  on  a  Prince  fo  perfectly 
by  chance  on  our  fide,  granting  even  his  caufe 
was  not  a  dubious  ore,  and  to  whom  peace 
has,  humanly  Ipeaking,  all  the  appearances 
of  an  impoffibility  ?  Should  it  be  faid  that 
this  union  will  terminate  in  forcing  a  peace 
on  all  the  parties  at  war  with  it :  not  our 
greateft  enemies  can  impute  to  us  a  more 
invidious  undertaking.  To  fay  nothing  of 
its  improbability,  it  is  directly  contrary  to  the 
refpect  and  tendernefs  Britain  has  ever  ma- 
nifested for  the  liberties  of  Europe,  to  the 
giving  law  to  which  fhe  ftands  as  averfe  as  to 
the  receiving  law  from  it,  or  from  any  pow- 
ers in  it.  Yet  without  fuch  a  fuppofition, 
what  profpedl  is  there  of  peace  for  us,  if 
inextricably  involved  with  a  power,  who 
himfelf  plunged  into  a  bottomlefs  abyfs  of 
war,  fees  us  fond  of  being  dragged  after  him 
into  it,  and  of  fupporting  him,  which  is  no 
very  good  office,  in  his  ruinous  purfuit  of 
it„  and  all  becaufe  one  of  the  enemies  he 
has  fo  wantonly  and  furely  undesignedly 
made,  happens  to  be  ours  ? 
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Whoever  then  will  give  the  whifper  of 
truth  fair  play  againft  the  roar  of  popular 
prejudice,  may  eafily  fatisfy  himfelf  that 
France,  yes  France  alone,  ought  to  be  pleafed 
with  our  taking  fuch  a  part.  Nothing  can 
more  effectually  anfwer  her  ends.  The  fend- 
ing money  and  men  to  the  continent,  is  fure 
to  weaken  us  in  proportion  at  home.  The 
fuccefs  is  uncertain,  France  may  however 
flatter  herfelf  with  dealing  to  a  much  greater 
advantage  with  any  oppofition  from  us  there, 
than  if  purely  conducted  on  the  foot  of  our 
-infular  fituation.  In  the  mean  time  (he 
takes  advantage  of  the  general  obnoxiouf- 
nefs  of  the  caufe  to  which  we  have  thought 
proper  to  connedl  ours,  and  putting  both 
undiflinctly  under  one  cover  and  fuperfcrip- 
tion,  would  make  both  pafs  for  having  one 
and  the  fame  merit.  But  this  is  not  all. 
Even  our  afliftance  to  Pruffia  cannot  but  be 
at  bottom  agreeable  to  the  politics  of  France, 
whofe  work  it  does,  whilfl  we  are  faddlecj 
at  once  with  the  expence  and  the  odium  of 
it.  No  one  can  think  that  France  was  ever 
in  earned  to  crufh  Pruffia.  That  court 
knows  its  intereft  too  well  to  harbour  fuch 
a  thought.  It  knows  that  keeping  up  the 
ballance  in  Germany,    is  of  infinite  impor-? 
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tance  to  it:  arid  that  Pruflia  is  the  only  power 
in  it,  that  oppofed  to  Auftria  can  anfwer  that 
end.     The  game  of  France  is  undoubtedly 
the  reduction  of  both,  not  the  deftruction  of 
either.     This  latt  is  a  work  of  which  fhe 
leaves  the  preparation  to  them ;    the  con- 
fummation  of  it,  in  due  time,  me  referves  to 
herfelf.     For  this  purpofe  it  is  that  fhe  can- 
not but   be   pleafed  to   fee  Germans  cut- 
ting one  another's  throats,  to  which  fhe  gra- 
cioufly  lends  her  hand,    on  either  fide,    as 
either  fide  requires  her  trimming  the  fcales 
to   that   effect.     Both  Auftria  and  Pruflia 
are   fully  fatisfied  of  this,    and  yet   their 
private  paffions  are  fb  violent  and  fo  much 
preferred  by  them  to  the  public  good  of 
Germany,  and  indeed  of  Europe,  that  both 
of  them  occafionally  court  and  accept  her 
baneful  interpofition. 

What  part  had  Britain  then  to  play  ? 
What  part?  Once  more  it  is  averred,  a  great, 
an  honorable,  and  a  wife  one,  a  part,  in  fhort, 
of  which  the  confideratenefs  and  referve  would 
have  been  pregnant  with  fuperior  dignity, 
weight  and  advantage.  The  war  pufhed  a- 
gainft  France,  tot  is  viribus,  and  pufhed  upon 
purely  a  Britifh  footing  unelogged  with  con- 
nexions 
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flexions  absolutely  foreign  to  it,  would  foon 
have  bid  fair  to  have  iickened  her.  It  mav 
be  faid  that  in  fuch  an  event,  fhe  would 
have  renounced  her  projects  in  Germany, 
and  turned  her  whole  force  immediately 
againft  us.  So  much  the  better.  Pruma 
would  then  have  been  relieved,  and  in  the 
only  manner  that  we,  or  he  either,  ought  to 
have  wifhed  him  to  be  relieved,  For  our- 
felves  we  had  nothing  to  fear,  or  at  leaft 
much  lefs  than  France.  Her  ridiculous 
phantom  offlatbottomed  boats  had,  like  other 
phantoms,  ceafed  to  exift.  the  inftant  it  was 
denied,  or  vaniihed  on  the  firft  dawn  of 
light.  It  was  foon  difcovered  that  we 
had  been  the  fport  of  a  falfe  alarm,  and  that 
we  never  had  a  real  occafion  for  thofe 
Duch  troops,  the  afking  of  which,  though 
the  refufal  of  them  was  fore-known,  paved 
the  way  for  thofe  troops  being  afked,  where 
it  was  as  well  foreknwon  they  would  be  gra- 
cioufly  granted,  on  convenient  terms  of  hire. 
In  (hort,  Britain  began  of  itfelf  to  find  out 
that  deep  iecret  to  it,  that  France  alone  is 
not  an  over-match  for  it.  The  trade  of 
that  nation  ruined,  her  navigation  controuled 
j a  fuch  manner  that  her  naval  fquadrons 
can  only  get  in  and  out  by  Health,  the  chaft- 
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nel  fcoured,  her  colonies,  at  length,  threaten- 
ed with  effectual  attacks,  not  to  mention 
how  much  more  might  probably  have  been 
done  by  a  jufter  difpenfation  of  our  Strength  ; 
all  concur  to  prove  that  againft  France,  at 
leaft,  we  are  of  ourfelves  fumcient,  and  Hand 
in  need  of  no  ally,  whom  we  are  to  pay 
for  fighting  his  own  battles,  and  for  whofe 
fake  we  muft  create  fo  many  more  enemies, 
without  the  leaft  profpect  of  where,  when, 
or  how  his  war  with  them  will  end. 

In  the  mean  time   few   who  do  juftice 
to  the  depth  of  penetration,    and    to    the 

folid  way  of  thinking  of  his  P —  M \ 

can  fuppofe  him  the  bubble  of  all  the  po- 
pular acclamations  and  enthufiafm  of  ad- 
miration for  him  here.  He  has  reafon 
indeed  to  imagine  they  ferve  his  own  pre- 
fent  point  with  us ;  but  beyond  that,  he 
knows  how  to  value  them  at  no  more  than 
they  are  worth.  He  cannot  but  fee  with 
contempt  Englishmen  pluming  themfelves 
upon  victories  not  won  by  Engliihmen,  and 
the  public  attention  lacqueying  all  his  mo- 
tions, as  if  the  fate  of  Britain  was  to  turn 
upon  them.  Fie  well  knows,  that  if  inftead 
of  being,  as  he  is,  by  mere  accident  on  our 
fide,  he  had  been  as  he  had  rather  wiihed,  on 

I  that 
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that  of  France,  the  multitude  here  would 
have  feen  all  his  actions  and  procedure  in 
a  very  different  light,  and  have  abufed  him 
as  much  beyond  meafnre  as  it  now  extolls 
him.  It  would  have  been  as  compleatly 
blind  to  his  virtues  as  it  is  at  prefent  to 
any  defects  that  may  be  thought  to  tarnifli 
the  luflre  of  them,  and  from  fome,  in  the 
natural  flate  of  human  imperfection,  he  can 
hardly  be  fappofed  exempt.  Neither  would 
this  be  any  thing  new  to  him.  Whilfl 
he  was  making  a  diverfion  in  Bohemia,  fa- 
vorable to  the  French  arms  againll  the 
Queen  of  Hungary,  at  that  time  the  idol 
of  the  public  here  3  what  encomiums,  what 
fdlfome  adulation  did  not  that  people  lavifh 
upon  him  ?  Panegyrics,  poems,  pindarics 
in  his  praife,  were  poured  out  with  profu- 
iion.  Ah  le  gravel  Roi  !  ah  I 'invincible  Hero  / 
was  the  cry  of  the  French  public,  No 
iboner  had  he  deferted  the  caufe  of  France, 
but  the  torrent  ran  inftantly  the  contrary 
wav  :  he  was  at  once  difplumed  of  all  that 
applaufe  :  fatirs,  indecent  libels,  the  ranked 
fcandal  took  place  of  it  :  the  Pont  neuf 
rang  with  the  bitterefl  ballads  againft  him  ff 
then  it  was,  Quel  Roi  I  ii  ria  ni  foi  ni  id. 

Even* 
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Even  his  courage  was  become  problematical. 
—The  mob  is  the  mob  every  where. 

There  was  probably  too  another  co-ope- 
rating caufe  to  all  that  eagernefs  with  which 
the  public  here  embraced  any  fuccefies  of 
that  monarch,  and  hailed  them  as  thole  of 
the  nation.  A  caufe  that  maybe  now  men- 
tioned with  the  lefs  repugnance,  for  that 
having  ceafed  in  a  great  meafure,  the  re- 
proach it  conveyed  ceafes  with  it  -,  and  that 
is  the  prodigious  indolence  which  not  long 
lince  feemed  the  epidemical  difeafe  of  the 
times,  with  which  ail  orders  and  conditions 
were  infected  and  which  was  but  too  much 
flattered,  at  feeing  the  work  of  the  nation 
doing  by  others  to  its  hand.  Perhaps  even 
this  fight  contributed  at  length  to  raife  a  fpi- 
rit  of  emulation.  If  fo,  it  cannot  be  ranked 
amongft  the  leaft  obligations  of  this  country 

to  his  P M— -.     May  that  fpirit  fall 

under  a  direction  equal  to  its  merit ;  nor  be 
evaporated  and  confutned  in  wafte  upon 
crude,  undigefted,  uneiteclual  operations,  or 
unnational  meafure 3  ! 

Parva  fun  t  f oris  arma3  nifieft  con  [ilium  domi. 

TULL. 
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But  if  miftaken  felfifhnefs,  or  impetuous 
ignorance,  were  excluded  all  judgment  on 
a  prince    intrinlically   tco  eftimable    to  be 
much   honored    by  their    eftimate  j    cooler 
common-fenie  would  not  perhaps  reprefent 
in  vain,   that   nothing  fo  tranfitory    as   the 
greatnefs    of  his   perfonal    character  ought 
to  influence  that  political  conduct  of  ours, 
which  mould  have  more  permanent  objects 
and  that  the    glare   of  his  fucceiTes  ought 
not  to  dazzle  us  to  the  point  of  not  feeing 
that  thev  are  miileading  him,  or  to  the  point 
of  our  being  milled  by  them  ourfelves.     As 
things    are,    he  is    one  of  thofe   very  rare 
princes  that  reflect  more  honor  to  a  crown 
than  they  receive  from  it.     But  even  him- 
felf  would   probably  now    fubfcribe  to   the 
truth  of  what  is  here   advanced,     that,  fo 
far  as  conjecture  can  approach  to  probability, 
he  would  have  mil  been  much  greater,  and 
much    more   fecure    in    that    greatnefs,    if 
with   thofe   excellent   troops   of  which    he 
was    at    the   head,    he   had  waited  events 
tranquilly  in  his   own    dominions  ;    if  un- 
tenanted by  the  conveniency  Saxony  offered 
him  of  laying  her  under  contribution  to  the 
war  he  was  meditating,  he  had  abftained 

from 
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from  giving  his  enemies  the  advantage  of 
having  thofe  laws  of  the  empire  on  their  fide, 
which  it  is  either  fuch  profound  ignorance 
or  fo  falfe  reafoning  to  fu'ppofe  only  a  vain 
name. 

He  has  been  compared  to  Cefar.  The 
comparifon  is  juit  in  many  points  -,  but  well 
examined  has  more  in  it  of  an  invidious 
admonition,  than  of  the  delicacy  of  true 
praife,  Cefar  found  the  conftitution  of  his 
country  fhaken  by  civil  dirTentions.  The 
laws  of  it  were  like  a  fair  tree,  by  ftorms 
bent  towards  the  earth.  Inftead  of  applying 
his  admirable  parts  to  the  fetting  it  upright, 
and  making  it  florim  again,  he  felled  it,  and 
by  felling  it,  deprived  himfelf  of  that  fhelter, 
under  the  made  of  which  his  country,  him- 
felf, and  family,  might  have  long  fat  happy, 
their  contrary  fate,  who  does  not  know  ? 
or  who  can  call  his  fuccefs  a  defirable 
one  ? 

In  the  mean  time,  how  truly  deplorable  is 
the  dilemma  to  which  fo  many  of  the  princes 
of  Germany  are  reduced  !  If  when  fum- 
moned  in  form  by  the  laws  of  the  empire, 
they  refufe  to  fend  their  t  contingent  towards 
forming  an  army  of  execution,  they  incur  a 

fevers 
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fevere  penalty.  If  they  furnifli  that  contin- 
gent, his  Pruffian  Majefty  fends  them  a  cava- 
lier meffage,  that  he  (hall  treat  them  as  Han-» 
over  and  Heffe  have  been,  as  if  their  cafe,  as 
to  him,   was  not  efTentially  different. 

But  if  this  continental  connexion  carries 
with  it  that  great  merit  for  which  its  ad- 
vocates contend,  at  leaft  they  muft  allow 
no  fmall  (hare  of  it  to  Hanover,  without 
which,  it  is  not  very  probable,  that  Great 
Britain  would  have  fo  eagerly  fued  for  an 
alliance  to  a  power,  of  which  not  many 
years  ago  it  fcarce  knew  the  name,  till  the 
Germanifm  of  our  politics  had  made  it  fo 
familiar  to  us. 

This  naturally  leads  to  a  difcuilion  of  the 
prefent  ft  ate  with  rcfpedt  to  Britain,  of  that 
electorate  now  fo  clofely  united  to  It,  in  virtue 
of  the  identity  of  their  fovereign. 

There  have  been,  and  perhaps  ftill  are,  two 
opinions  concerning  it,  both  oppofite,  and 
both  falfe,  in  their  different  extream. 

The  one  excluded  all  confideration  of 
Hanover  ;  all  fufferance  of  its  entering  into 
our  councils  for  any  thing,  or  for  fcarce 
more  than  if,  as  to  us,  is  had  difappeared 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,     It  was,  in  fliort 

to 
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to  be  treated  as  a  dominion,  that  was  purely 
a  province  of  Germany,  abfolutely  foreign 
to  Britain,  and  with  which  all  political  con- 
nexion was  induftrioufly  to  be  avoided,, 
But  it  muft  be  confeffed  that  much  the 
greater  number  of  thofe  who  affected  this 
opinion,  affected  it  from  party-views,  from 
the  captiouinefs  of  difaffection,  or  as  a 
text  for  factious  declamation,  rather  than 
from  the  fuggeilions  of  found  policy,  or 
elear-fpirited  patriotifm.  This  being  pene-* 
trated  by  the  public,  weakened  to  it  the  in- 
fluence of  a  doctrine,  that  if  fomewhat  mo- 
derated, for  its  tendency  to  the  good  of  both 
dominions,  not  the  Hanoverians  themfelves 
could  have  too  ftrenuoufly  urged. 

The  other  opinion,  and  the  mull  ruinous 
one,  fince  it  affigned  to  Hanover  the  part 
that  belonged  more  properly  to  Britain,  was 
the  opinion  that  unhappily  prevailed  in  prac- 
tice, fometimes  fo  infcnfible  that  even  thofe 
with  whom  it  did  prevail,  did  not  perhaps 
fo  much  as  know  it.  To  this  opinion  how- 
ever, but  for  the  obviouily  perpofterous  po- 
licy of  it,  even  the  name  of  virtue  might 
be  granted  in   a  native  of  that  electorate. 

But 
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Bat  what  name  mall  be  given  to  it  in  a  Bri- 
ton ?  What  name  can  be  given  to  thofe 
perfon  ages  here,  who  regardlefs  of  their  own 
dignity,  to  fay  nothing  of  that  of  the  nation, 
regardlefs  of  their  own  welfare  fo  intimately 
connected  with  that  of  their  country,  fup- 
mitted  to  make  their  court  by  adopting  and 
co-operating  to  the  fyftems  built  on  fo  falfe 
a  foundation  ?  Who  did  not,  in  fhort,  fee] 
that  power  held  by  fuch  a  tenure  was  be- 
neath acceptance  ?  To  fay  that  they  did  not 
forefee  the  confequences  fuch  or  nearly  fuch 
as  they  have  come  out,  would  do  too  little 
honor  to  their  reach  of  penetration  not  to 
be  confidered  rather  as  an  affront  than  as  an 
apology. 

After  all,  what  could  be  a  clearer  rule  of 
judgment  than  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
flate  of  thofe  foreign  dominions  ?  They  had 
been  lately  indeed  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  an 
electorate,  but  had  been  long  fo  inconiide- 
rable,  that  till  within  thefe  few  years  hiftory 
had  hardly  deigned  to  take  charge  of  the 
name'of  them.  Nor  had  they  fo  much  weight 
as  to  claim  the  leaft  fliare  in  the  fyftem  o£ 
Europe,  but  remained  involved  and  undiftin- 
guifhed  amongfl  the  other  little  ftates  of  the 

empire. 

The 


every  court  in  it  refountl  with  complaints  of 
the  perfidioufnefs  of  this  breach,  and  with 
infinuations  that  no  thing  was  facred  to  this 
nation  that  mould  ftand  in  competition  with 
a  point  of  intereft.  This  was  one  more 
confequence  of  our  interfering  with  Hanove- 
rian councils. 

Many  indeed  here  thought  this  refump- 
tion  of  arms  a  mafter-ftroke  of  policy  in 
whoever  were  the  authors  of  it.      If  they 
were  Englishmen,  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  they 
were  thoroughly   fatisfied  of  the  fairnefs  of 
that  procedure,  without  which  they  could 
have  fo  little  right  to  be  vain  of  their  fhare 
in  it,  iince  nothing  on  earth  can  be  more 
certain  than  the  ruin  of  that  nation  which 
mould  prefer  its  intereft  to  its  honor.     Allow- 
ing then  the  juftice  of  this  meafure  to  be  out 
of  the  queftion,  it   ftill  admits  of  a  doubt, 
whether  there  even  exifted   that  intereft  to 
which  that  honor  was  fo  falfely  faid  to  have 
been   facrificed ;    whether  any  thing  could 
be  more  indifferent  to  Britain  than  this  breach 
of  the  convention  ;  whether,   in  fhort,  the 
faireft  of  occafions  was  not  miffed  of  her 
untwifting  with  a   country,  the   connexion 
with  which  had  never  but  coft  her  more  than 
it  was  worth. 

L  The 
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The  army  of  obfervation  might,  with  fom© 
mew  of  plaufibility,  be  in  the  pay  of  Bri- 
tain to  defend  a  ftate  attacked  purely  on  her 
account,  and   in   confequence  of  that   en- 
tanglement to  which  /he   is  fo  fatally  ob- 
noxious from  their   unity   of  fubjedtion   to 
the  famefovereign.     But  when  that  conven- 
tion was  made,  which  it  will  be  confefr.  by 
all  parties  was  better  never  to  have  been 
made,   or  never  to  have  been  broken,  on 
which  ever  fide  it  was  broken,  it  was  noto- 
rioufly  made  without  the  approbation  of  the 
Britiih  government.     At  leaf!  the  regency  of 
Hanover  took  that  ftep  entirely  upon  itfelf  5 
and  fince  it  had  fo,  the  confequences  were 
all  its  own.     Britain  had   no  farther  to  do 
with  it  j  and  notwithftanding  all  the  mighty 
merit  pleaded  of  engaging  thofe  troops   to 
refume   their  arms,  and   accept  the  fweets 
of  Britim  pay  j  the  advantages  redounding 
purely  to   Britain   from   that   meafure,  are 
not  perhaps  fo  prodigious  as  they  have  been 
founded  or  believed. 

This  point  the  more  requires  examination, 
for  that  nothing  is  more  common,  than  for 
little  fuperficical  llatefmen  to  be  caught  by 
the  bait  of  a  prefent  feeming  advantage  ; 

their 
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their  eagernefs  to  feize  which  blinds  them 
to  the  infidioufnefs  of  it.  In  their  hurry 
to  enjoy  a  falfe  reputation  of  vigilance  and 
activity,  they  ru(h  headlong  into  the  tempt- 
ing error,  and  it  is  much  if  their  power 
and,  popularity  do  not  make  it  the  error, 
as  well  as  the  misfortune  of  the  nation. 

Facts  will  beft  explain  how  far  this  ob- 
fervation  is  applicable  or  not  in  the  prefent 
cafe. 

Whilft.  the  convention  remained  yet  in 
force,  if  the  Hanoverians,  &c.  inftead  of 
being  excited  by  us,  as  it  is  to  be  hoped 
they  were  not,  to  break  it,  had  of  them- 
felves  confulted  our  minifters  on  what  they 
had  to  do  ;  might  not  an  anfwer  have  been 
given  them  with  great  juftice  and  proprie- 
ty to  the  following  effect  ?  "  That  fince 
"  they  had  made  the  convention  without 
ce  our  participation,  though  even  in  our  pay, 
<c  they  might  juft  keep  it  or  break  it,  as 
fc  they  pleafed  :  that  whatever  they  did  was, 
*e  and  ought  to  be,  perfectly  indifferent  to 
"  this  nation."  If  it  mould  be  replied, 
that  in  fact  it  was  not  indifferent,  but  that 
the  breach  of  the  convention  was  ufeful  to 
us.  So  much  the  worfe.  The  honor  of 
L  2  the 
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the  nation,  fo  fuperior  to  every  other  con* 
iideration,  mud:  proportionably  incur  fufpi- 
cion.  Europe  might  then  impute  the  breach 
not  to  its  juftice,  but  to  the  advantage  of  it 
to  us ;  and  that  advantage.,  alas !  how  quest- 
ionable ? 

Juft  at  the  time  the  convention  was  on 
the  point  of  being  broke,  the  French  were, 
it  is  true,  in  a  condition  to  invite  that 
breach.  Nature,  which  feems  to  have  (et 
thofe  bounds  to  the  ambition  of  the  French, 
which  their  reftleflhefs  of  fpirit  has  refufed 
them,  had  upon  them  her  ufual  effect, 
whenever  they  attempt  enterprizes  at  any 
remote  diftance  from  their  frontiers.  There 
they  have  often  had  the  climate  to  con- 
quer, when  they  had  conquered  every  thing 
elfe.  Italy  and  Germay,  as  all  hiftory  attefts, 
are  in  pofTemori  of  the  title  of  French 
burying  -  grounds.  Hanover  had,  on  this 
occalion,  proved  no  exception  to  this  gene- 
ral rule.  Difeafes  had  already  thinned  their 
army  there,  more  than  the  fword  had 
done  before,  or  fince  its  expulfion.  The 
ufual  confequences  too  of  licentioufnefs  and 
indifcipline  had  rendered  unefTeclive  thofe 
foldiers  that  remained.    The  Hanoverian  fub-. 
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jects,  who  had  begun  with  dreading  them, 
were  from  a  nearer  infpection  and  fami-* 
liarity  with  thefe  diforderly  rag-a-muffin 
guefts,  grown  to  defpife  them.  This  rifing 
fpirk,  the)  naturally  communicated  to  thofe 
of  their  countrymen,  who  had  only  ground- 
ed their  arms,  but  were  frill  matters  of  them, 
and  who  were  too  brave  to  continue  any 
longer  tame  fpectators  of  the  fufferings  and 
groans  of  their  country.  Had  the  French 
even  not  broke  the  convention,  fuch  a  to- 
leration could  not  well  be  expected  from 
men  of  courage.  The  common  foldiers  e£ 
pecially,  carried  away  by  their  feelings  for 
their  families  and  friends,  could  not  but 
be  in  a  mood  to  break  alike  through  the 
reftraint  of  treaties  or  of  officers.  The  fault 
then,  if  any,  was  Richelieu's,  who  ought 
either  to  have  held  a  better  conduct,  or 
not  have  left  them  their  arms  in  their 
hands. 

Thus  the  Hanoverians  fcarcely  needed 
the  fuper-inducement  of  Britifh  pay  to  take 
the  advantage  of  their  enemy's  actual  con- 
dition, and  to  drive  him  out  of  the  heart 
of  their  own  country.  But  as  to  Britain, 
where  was  the  advantage,  uniefs  the  plea^ 

fure 


furc  of  feeing  Hanover  get  rid  of  fuch  irk* 
fome  inmates  ?  otherwife  the  beft  office  that 
could  poffibly  be  done  that  army  was  to 
haiten  its  retreat,  and  that  retreat  partial* 
larly  to  its  own  country.  For  no  army, 
could  it  have  joined,  but  it  muft  have  weak*- 
ened,  or  even  endangered  it,  by  the  double 
contagion  of  its  maladies  and  licentioufnefs. 
To  recruit,  to  recover  it,  to  reftore  its  dis- 
cipline, it  was  abfolutely  neceffary  for  it  to 
fall  back  upon  the  French  frontiers.  Alk 
the  French  then  of  that  army,  they  will  tell 
you  they  would  not  have  ftaid  in  Hanover, 
had  they  been  paid  as  much  for  flaying 
there,  as  the  Hanoverians  were  paid  for 
driving  them  out  :  and  in  this  they  may 
for  once  be  believed,  becaufe  it  could  not 
be  otherwife.  They  had  exhaufted  all  thofe 
parts,  of  themfelves  not  the  mofr.  fruitful, 
to  a  point  that  they  could  no  longer  furnilh 
fubfiftence  to  them,  or  even  to  the  poor 
plundered  inhabitants,  who  were  reduced 
to  jftreights  fcarce  fhort  of  famine.  As  to 
the  haraiTment  they  met  with  in  their  re- 
treat, it  was  no  more  than  they  could  well 
lay  their  account  with  from  a  prince  fo 
gallant,  and  fo  active  as    the  prince  Fer? 

dinand 
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dinand  at  the  head  of  troops  actuated  by  all 
the  incentives  of  revenge,  of  honor,  and  of 
jufiice  to  the  Britifh  nation  ^  for  the  pay  they 
received  from  it.  In  their  way  home,  how* 
ever,  they  took  care  to  drop  a  ftrong  garrifon 
into  Wefel,  that  place  fo  dangeroufly  flighted 
by  Pruma.  But  in  all  this,  what  waa  there 
done,  that  could  affect  us  ?  The  retreat  of  the 
French  was  evidently  matter  of  courfe,  nor 
could  the  quickening  their  march  and  fee- 
ing them  fafe  home  be  of  much  duTervice 
to  France  j  the  ridding  the  electorate  of 
them  might  be  a  merit  to  Hanover;  but 
in  what  could  Britain  benefit  by  the  return 
of  thofe  forces  fo  much  nearer  home,  where 
their  recollecting  their  flrength  mufl  be  fb 
much  more  convenient  than  at  that  diftance, 
that  they  were  rotting  and  mouldering  away 
©f  themfelves,  in  a  manner  to  fpare  the 
fword  the  trouble  of  exterminating  them  ? 

The  diverfion,  however,  caufed  to  the 
French  by  this  army  of  Hanoverians.  Hef- 
fions,  &c.  has  doubt] -.fs  fome  weight ;  but 
whether  that  weight  over-ballances  the  ex- 
pence  to  Britain  of  them,  and  whether'  that 
expence  might  not  be  appropriated  to  more 
direct,  more  necellary,  and  more  effectual 
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flans  of  operation,  is  well  worth  a  fair  and 
impartial  confideration.  Even  the  tender- 
nefs  due  to  the  Hanoverians,  requires  a  dif- 
cuffion,  whether  their  prefent  fubferviency 
to  the  Britifh,  or  perhaps  rather  to  the  Pruf- 
fian  meafures,  can  anfwer  any  valuable  end 
to  themfelves ;  efpecially  iince  their  country 
is  out  of  all  condition  to  invite  the  renewal  of 
an  invafion,  unlefs  a  fpirit  of  revenge  ihould 
prevail  over  every  other  confideration.  But 
againft  any  future  attempt,  it  would  be  per- 
haps better  defended  by  our  doing,  with 
more  honor  to  ourfelves,  any  thing  elfe  to 
divert  and  difable  the  French,  than  by  an 
opposition  in  the  very  part  where  they  ought 
to  wifh  an  oppofition  to  be  made,  fince  it 
mufl  be  made  with  the  leaf!  effect,  and  at 
the  greatcft  coft  to  us. 

The  authority  of  the  greater!  generals, 
fupported  withal  by  common  fenfe  and  ex- 
perience, invincibly  attefts,  that  any  attack 
on  the  French  at  home,  or  on  their  fron- 
tiers, cannot  but  be  fruitlefs,  without  fuch 
a  paramount  force  as  may  at  once  face  all 
the  demands  of  war  for  battles  and  for 
fieges.  Any  force  inferior  to  that  point  of 
ftrength,  is  only  a  force  thrown  away,  with- 
out 
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out  any  rational  profpedt  of  fucccfs.     It  is 
the  very  game  the  French  defire,  who  can 
then  wage  the  war  at  all  advantages.     Al- 
ways the  braved   on  their  own  dnghill  ; 
they  can  right,  or  let  it  alone,  juft  as  they 
pleafe,    or  as  they   fpy  the  favorable  mo- 
ment.    The  fupplies  for  their  forces  are  as 
eafy,  as  they  are  difficult  for  their  enemy. 
In  cafe  of  a   defeat,    they  have  not   only 
re-inforeements  ready  at  hand,  but  a  fecure 
retreat  under  the  number  of  fortified  places 
with  which  their  frontiers  are  briftled.     In 
fhort,  for  baffling,   for  tiring  out,    for  de- 
ftroying  an   enemy,    they  defire  no  better 
than   to  have  him   come  home   to   them, 
and  fpare  them  the  fatigue,    the  expence, 
and  the  rifk  of  feeking  him,  at  a  diflance 
from  their  frontiers,  when  they  rarely  but 
make  the  worfl  of  figures. 

One  would  imagine  that  the  retrofoecl:  of 

O  J. 

the  enterprizes  made  of  late  years,  on  thofe 
frontiers  might  fufficiently  eftablifh  the  im- 
probability of  making  any  conflderable  im- 
premon  on  the  French  territories.  Even  two 
or  three  battles  won  by  the  Hanoverians, 
&c.  could  but  weaken  themfelves,  and  bring 
them  no  nearer  any  point  worth  their  hav- 
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ing  in  view,  whilft  their  own  lofs,  however 
lefs  than  that  of  the  French,  muft  hurt 
themfelves  more,  and  be  more  irreparable. 
The  fum  of  things  would,  at  the  fame  time, 
be  little  or  nothing  affected  by  it. 

There  is  no-one  can  deny  that  the  advan- 
tage gained  by  the  gallant  Prince  Ferdinand, 
at  the  affair  of  Crevelt,  was  great  enough 
to  deferve  the  proclamation-  of  it  by  the 
mouths  of  the  Tower-guns,  and  by  a  fo-- 
lemn  thanfkgivlng.  Otherwife  it  would  have 
been  mocking  both  God  and  man,  and  that 
palpably  to  no  purpofe,  but  to  make  the  fend- 
ing of  troops  from  here  to  Germany  go 
down  the  more  glib,  with  the  foldiery  and  the 
people,  under  all  the  fmoke  and  flafh  of  that 
recent  fuccefs.  Be  it  then  granted  that  it 
really  was  as  great  as  fo  great  a  celebration 
requires  it  to  be  thought,  and  that  no 
ftatefman  could  defcend  to  fo  poor  a  ftate- 
trick,  as  the  exageration  of  it  would  have 
been.  But  even  our  moff  authentic  gazette 
gives  permifllon  for  not  thinking  that  action 
any  ways  a  decifive  one.  This  allowed,  the 
confequence  proceeds  unfhaken,  at  leaf!:,  by 
that  inftance,  in  favor  of  the  eftabliihed 
maxim  of  declining  war  with  the  French,. 

on 
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on  their  own  frontiers,  unlefs  with  fuch  a 
force  as  amounts  to  much  more  than  what 
is  already  employed  there,  or  can  be  fent 
from  hence  to  join  it,  and  which  could  there- 
fore be  only  unneccfTarily  thrown  away. 

Such  at  kaft  was  the  well-known  fenfe  of 
the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  than  whom 
no  man,  fince  the  days  of  Henry  the  fifth, 
had  done  more  than  himfelf  to  level  the 
power  of  France  in  the  duft.  Happy  would 
it  have  been  for  this  nation  and  for  Europe, 
if  a  little,  dirty,  jealous,  power-hunting 
Court-cabal  had  not  fnatched  the  fword  out 
of  his  hands  juft.  as  he  was  on  the  point  of 
giving  that  nation  the  finiming  blow.  France 
was  then  exhaufted  by  a  long  war,  and  an 
humble  fupplicant  for  a  peace  that  ought 
never  to  have  been  granted  her  but  on  the 
original  terms  of  the  grand  alliance ;  and 
yet  the  Duke  did  not  conceive  it  practicable 
to  overwhelm  her  without  the  whole  force 
of  it.  He  was  much  too  great  a  man  to 
give  into  gafconades,  or  into  crude  vifl- 
onary  projects,  and  yet  lefs  capable  of  de- 
fpifing  an  enemy,  or  of  dishonoring  himfelf 
and  his  nation,  by  acting  a  fubaltern  part 
under  the  greatest  power  in  Europe.  And 
M  2  here 
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here  let  an  Englishman  flop  but  for  an  inr 
ffcant,  and  compare  the  ftate  of  things  as 
they  then  were,  to  what  they  now  are.  Our 
nation  was  then  plainly  at  the  head  of  the 
greateft  powers  in  Europe  combined  againft 
the  ambition  of  France  :  her  caufe  was  no 
lefs  than  the  liberties  of  mankind  :  fhe  wag 
the  life,  the  fupport  of  the  whole  confede- 
racy, as  it  evidently  appeared  from  that  inr 
ftant  me,  fatally  for  herfelf,  and  for  the 
caufe  fhe  had  fo  nearly  brought  to  the  wimed 
for  iffue,  withdrew  her  aid  and  influence.  At 
prefent,  behold  her  renounced  or  at  leaftcooly 
regarded  by  all  her  ancient  allies,  and  glad  to 
throw  her  alliance  at  the  head  of  a  prince, 
never  over- favorable  to  her,  and.  actually 
under  the  ban  of  the  Empire,  to  whom  fhe 
thinks  herfelf  obliged  humbly  to  fue  for  his 
gracious  acceptance  of  her  fubfidies  and 
£roops,  not  without  all  the  appearances  of 
being  content  to  aft  a  fubaltern  part.  This 
difpofition  of  things  was  referved  for  thefe 
honorable  times.  Nay,  fome  here  have 
fo  thoroughly  forgot  the  dignity  of  their  own 
nation,  as  to  contend  for  its  being  no  de- 
gradation for  a  Britifh  commander,  not  to 
be   commander   in     chief,     as    if  it    was 

pofli- 
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pofllble  to  find  one  fo  loft  to  all  fenfe  of  hi§ 
own  honor*  or  of  that  of  the  nation,  as  to 
#oop  to  fub-general  it  even  to  fo  renown- 
ed and  great  an  officer  as  the  gallant 
Prince  Ferdinand.  Many  nations  have  inr 
deed  employed  foreign  generals :  with  the 
Venetians  it  is  even  a  flanding  itate-maxim. 
to  employ  none  but  them.  But  for  a  na-? 
tion  fo  great,  fo  powerful  as  ours,  a  nation 
that  may  difpute  rank  with  the  firfl  in  Eu- 
rope, to  pay  fuch  a  deference  to  another  as 
to  fuffer  her  generals  to  receive  directions  of 
operation,  or  orders  from  any  but  their  own 
immediate  fovereign,  would  be,  perhaps^ 
without  example.  It  is  not  therefore  cre- 
dible. Even  the  Prince  who  fhould  avail  him- 
felf  of  fo  wretched  a  complaifance,  could  not 
but,  in  the  courfe  of  things,  and  with  his 
excellent  fenfe,  repay  it  with  the  moft  cool 
and  determinate  contempt.  It  cannot  then 
be  but  fuppofed  that  fome  expedient,  fbme 
falvo  has  been  found  out  for  the  adjuftment 
of  rank,  and  precedence  :  but  granting  what 
it  mull  be  fo  grating  to  grant,  that  Britain  no 
longer  breeds  generals  capable  of  fupport- 
ing  the  honor  of  her  arms  abroad,  which 
fhe  muft  therefore  give  into  keeping  to  a 

fo- 
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foreign  one,  the  queftion  will  but  occur  thft 
ftronger,  whether  there  is  any  abfolute  ne~ 
ceffity  for  thus  mowing  her  nakednefs,  or 
for  fending  any  forces  at  all  to  the  conti- 
nent ?  It  may  flill  be  afked,  if  it  is  fo 
very  eligible  a  meafure,  in  forfeiture  of  the 
advantages  of  our  infular  fituation,  to  fneak 
over  our  countrymen  in  fo  difgraceful  a 
manner,  and  in  fo  incompetent  a  number,  to 
encounter  the  French,  precifely  where  it  is 
fo  convenient  for  the  French  to  encounter 
them  ?  where  their  preferable  wifh  muft  be, 
that  we  mould  fend  and  facriflce  as  many 
more  to  them  as  mould  be  juft  not  fufficient 
to  do  any  thing  material  for  the  honor  or 
advantage  of  the  nation.  The  moft  fenfi- 
ble  alternative  would  perhaps  be  either  to 
fend  a  royal  army  fit  to  command  fuccefs, 
or  if  that  is  neither  convenient  nor  practi- 
cable, not  to  fend  a  iingle  troop  of  horfe, 
even  though  the  Hanoverians,  &c.  mould 
be  deficient  in  cavalry,  and  require  ours 
to  fupply  that  deficiency,  fince,  humanly 
fpeaking,  it  would  only  ferve  to  mew, 
what  one  would  imagine  had  been  al- 
ready but  too  much  mown,  how  wrong 
we  can  take  our  rneafures.  Nor  will  it 
hardly  be  otherwife,    till    all    our  Germa- 
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flifm  is  happily  eradicated  out  of  our  politics } 
or  at  leaft  fuffered  to  retain  no  more  mare 
in  them  than  it  ought  to  have. 

In  the  mean  time  what  mufr.  all  Europe 
think  of  our  cheapnefs  and  conduct  ?  What 
mufl  the  Dutch  efpecially  ?  And  can  we  be 
furprized  at  their  not  being  forward  to  con-r 
nect  with  us  ?  Can  they  be  mppofed  to  have 
forgot  the  peace  of  Utrecht  ?  or  have  our 
politics  been  fo  admirable  fince  as  to  tempt 
them  to  embark  once  more  on  fo  crazy  a 
bottom  as  ours  ?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
French  party  mould  prevail  there,  when  it  has 
fo  many  popular  topics  of  declamation  againft 
us  ?  The  reftoration  imputed  to  us  of  the 
Stadholderate,  fo  folemnly  abjured  by  the 
Burgomafters,  on  whofe  authority  it  fo  fenii-* 
bly  intrenches ;  the  ufageof  their  merchant- 
men by  our  privateers,  who,  if  not  encouragedT 
are  pernios  not  enough  controuled  ;  and 
above  all  that  doubtlefs  falfe  charge  againft 
this  Government  of  ftirring  up  a  fedition  in 
their  dreadfull  mob  again!!  the  magistrates, 
are  points  in  which  the  French  have  all  the 
fcope  they  could  wifh  to  difplay  their  inli- 
dious  rhetoric  and  difrefpect  to  truth.  The 
people  there  are  but  too  apt  to  Men  to  any 
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fuggeflions  againft  a  nation  that  muft  have 
long  appeared  to  them  in  fo  contemptible, 
fo  ridiculous  a  light.  If  we  would  havtf 
them  or  others  do  juftice  to  us,  we  mould 
begin  by  doing  juftice  ourfelves; 

But  how  little  has  that  fpirit  in  general 
prevailed  amongft  us  !  How  cruel  an  injus- 
tice have  Britons  done  to  themfelves  in  tri- 
umphing when  they  had  fo  little  occafion  ! 
For,  after  all,  what  has  been  done,  or  great 
or  material  by  them  fince  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  ?  A  few  ftraggling  French 
men  of  war,  the  captures  of  fquadrons,  or 
what  is  near  the  fame  tiling,  in  the  fight  of 
fquadrons  :  the  fuccefs  in  Bengali,  to  which 
we  muft  wait  for  its  epithet  of  favorable  or 
unfavorable,  according  to  the  turn  it  may 
take  in  that  unfettled  country  j  the  taking  a 
fmall  fort  in  Africa ;  the  damage  done  to 
the  French  trade  by  our  cruizers ;  the  burn- 
ing of  the  mips  before  St.  Maloes ;  are  all 
objects,  which  however  detrimental  to  our 
enemy,  a  true  Briton  would  difdain  to  lay 
aftrefs  on,  much  more  to  exagerate,  ft  nee 
they  are  all,  from  the  nature  of  them,  infinitely 
beneath  the  juft  pretentions  of  this  nation  to 
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Valor  and  ftrength;  At  leaft,  fuch  fentiments 
can  be  no  offence  to  the  nation. 

To  fay  the  truth,  the  lofs  of  Minorca 
alone  is  perhaps  a  more  than  counterbal- 
ance to  all  our  gains  hitherto :  to  fay  no- 
thing of  Braddocks  defeat3  or  of  the  fcurvy 
figure  we  have  made  in  America,  notwith- 
standing  our  fo  incomparable  a  fuperiority 
of  forces  there  to  thofe  of  the  French.  May 
the  taking  of  Cape-Briton,  which  is  hardly 
to  be  miffed,  if  the  attack  fhould  be,  as  no 
doubt  it  is,  in  hands  equal  to  the  fervice,  give, 
us  a  real  occafion  for  faying  fometbing  has 
been  done  !  May  the  people  of  this  nation 
have  that  opportunity  of  congratulating 
themfelves  on  the  fuccefs  of  a  meafure 
that  is  all  their  own  !  and  may  it  never 
again  become  a  facrifice  to  continental  re* 
fpe&s  ! 

But  in  pleading  for  juftice  to  ourfelves, 
let  not  that  owing  to  our  enemies  be  forgot, 
even  for  our  own  fakes !  Nothing,  in  fact, 
can  be  more  pernicious  to  our  intereft,  than 
the  taking  falfe  meafures  of  the  ftate  of 
France  ;  and  nothing  has  been  oftener  the 
cafe.  To  compleat  all  the  ridicule  and 
nonfenfe  of  the   times,  it  was,  till  lately^ 
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wanting  that  the  very  fame  perfonages,  who 
not  long  fince,  from  the  ofual  effect  of  fear 
to  magnify  objects  ,  had  exagerated  the 
power  of  France  beyond  all  meafure  of 
truth,  and  reprefented  her  as  a  tremendous 
over-match  for  Britain,  mould  on  the  flat- 
tering gleam  to  us  of  a  few  events  unfa- 
vorable to  France,  and  thofe  more  owing 
to  herfelf  than  to  Britain,  all  of  a  fudden 
change  their  note,  and  depreciate  the  force 
of  France  with  as  little  reafon  as  they  had 
before  exalted  it. 

The  truth  is,  that  at  her  higheft,  whilft 
we  preferve  our  naval  fuperiority,  keep  a  com- 
petent army,  and  efpecially  an  effectual  mi- 
litia, Britain,  if  fhe  but  knows  her  own 
ftrength,  and  is  happy  enough  to  have  it 
ably  directed  and  administered,  has  lefs  to 
dread  from  France,  than  France  has  from 
her.  Much  has  been  faid  of  her  popu- 
loufnefs,  and  of  the  eafe  with  which  France 
can  raife  numerous  armies.  But  this  was 
ever  much  exagerated,  and  is  at  this  time 
entirely  falfe.  She  is  greatly  deficient  in  able 
men  for  the  military  fervice.  The  Gene- 
ralities on  whom  the  levies  are  repartitioned 
have  long  complained  of  their  incapacity  to 
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furnith  them.  In  this,  her  weaknefs  may- 
be averred.  But  whilft  juft  notions  are  formed 
of  that  weaknefs,  nothing  can  be  more  ridi- 
culous, nor  even  more  dangerous,  than  to 
underrate  her  actual  ftrength.  In  the  fir  ft 
place,  i£  the  very  natute  of  her  arbitrary 
government,  fo  unfavorable  to  public  cre- 
dit j  if  the  late  checks  (he  has  met  with  in 
Germany  ;  if  her  trade  overwhelmed  by 
our  captures,  have  created  her  difficulties  in 
raifing  money,  (he  has  ftill  great  refources, 
and  is  not  at  leaft  crouching  under  a  bur- 
then of  near  a  hundred  millions  of  debt  ; 
a  burthen  which  though  it  fits  fo  light  and 
eafy  on  our  moulders,  would  probably  fink 
her.  That  interruption  to  her  trade  too  is 
not  fo  deadly  a  blow  as  it  would  have 
been,  had  ihe  not  been  too  wife  to  leave 
herfelf  nothing  but  her  commerce  to  truft 
to,  and  to  let  her  military  fpirit  be  entirely 
facrificed  to  a  mercantile  one.  Her  govern- 
ment faw  the  great  advantage  of  bring- 
ing trade  into  the  kingdom,  and  fteddily 
purfued  it ;  but  not  to  fuch  a  pernicious 
excefs  as  to  throw  the  whole  kingdom  into 
trade.  So  far  from  aftecling  or  founding 
emphatically   the  title  of  a  trading  nation, 
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(he  appears  to  defpife  it  as  much  as  me 
would  that  of  a  nation  without  trade.  Mo- 
ney has  all  the  weight  with  her  that  it  ought 
to  have,  but  is  not  preferred  tn>  every  thing, 
that  is  great,  noble,  and  facred.  It  is  not 
made  the  common  meafure  of  every  thing, 
and  even  of  thofe  things  with  which  it 
never  can  but  ruinoufly  and  infamoufly  be 
fufFered  to  mix  :  fuch  as  honor,  perfonal 
merit,  talents,  patriotifm.  In  fhort,  that 
nation  is  not  yet  degenerated  into  a  vile 
collection  of  mercenaries,  jobbers,  and  idlers, 
as  uncapable  of  honoring  as  of  defending 
their  country.  Pier  military  fpirit  ft  ill 
preferved  will  probably  preferve  her.  Her 
politics,  dangerous  as  they  are  to  the  li- 
berties of  Europe,  are  not  only  mafked 
under  that  art  of  fair  appearances,  in  which 
/he  excels,  but  the  fpirit  of  them  fteddily 
proceeds  even  where  the  blunders  and  fol- 
lies of  her  court  fometimes  counter-act,  and 
defeat  its  fuggjeftions.  Even  in  that  land 
of  flaves  they  have  found  a  better  way  of 
manning  their  navy,  than  the  infamous  man-  v 
ner  of  prelTing,  in  practice  upon  free-born 
men  here  :  men  who  muft  confequently 
carry  on  board  with  them  all  that  difguit 
%p  the  fervice,  all  that  refradtorinefs  natural 
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$ot  them  to  feel,  on  being  obliged  to  de*. 
fend  the  liberties  of  thofe  who  have  robbed 
them  of  their  own,  and  to  fight  for  a  coun*- 
try  it  would  be  but  a  virtue  in  them  to 
look  on  no  longer  as  their  country,  fince  as  to 
them,  it  is  abfolutely  not  a  free  one  :  whilft  it 
muft  gall  them  but  the  more  to  find  thern^ 
felves  the  only  (laves  in  it ;  they  who  from 
their  fuperior  ufefulnefs  fo  little  deferve  fuch 
treatment.  Of  that,  to  us,  invaluable  ifland 
of  Minorca,  France  is  already  in  pofleffiion. 
She  has  two  cautionary  places  in  the  Auftrian 
Netherlands,  of  which  (he  will  hardly  dif- 
feize  herfelf  without  an  ample  confidera- 
tion.  With  all  our  vigilance  and  fuperiority 
a-t  fea,  (he  has  found  means  to  fmuggle  fup- 
plies  into  Canada  and  Cape-Breton,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  much  in  vain.  She  has  not 
neglected  even  fo  remote,  but  fo  infinitely 
important  a  concern  as  that  of  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  where  (he  has  fent  Lally  (faid  to  be 
dead)  with  three  thoufand  choice  men,  not 
the  fweepings  of  ftreets  and  jails,  with 
(hips  in  proportion,  before  that  force  fent 
from  hence  could  well  arrive  in  time  to  de- 
feat their  effect.  Is  the  force  too  we  have 
qppofed  to  them   there  fufficient  ?    She  is 
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repairing,  with  her  ufual  activity,  her  lofe 
in  Germany,  and  may  perhaps  not  imitate 
us  in  difcLining  to  be  the  wifer  for  the 
blunders  (lie  has  committed  there,  and  of 
which  we  have  loft  the  advantage  by  the 
part  which  we  have  taken.  Thefe  truths 
may  be  ill  received,  or  even  rejected  by 
thofe  who  would  have  every  thing  to  be 
falfe,  that  is  not  true  to  their  liking.  But 
the  feeing  them  fairly  ftated,  cannot  but  be 
acceptable  to  all,  who  prefer  the  charm 
and  fafety  of  truth  to  the  dangerous  il- 
lufions  of  error,  efpecially  where  the  taking 
juft  meafures  againft  a  mortal  enemy  de- 
pends on  the  tindeception.  And  furely  no- 
thing ought  to  be  more  execrable  to  a  Bri- 
ton, than  the  lulling  him  to  fleep  with  flat- 
tering or  foothing  impolltions ;  not  only  as 
they  imply  a  mean  opinion  of  his  unders- 
tanding, and  as  they  affect  his  welfare  fo 
intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  na- 
tion, but  as  they  tend  to  make  even  himfelf 
fo  unnaturally  inftrumental  to  the  ruin  of 
both.  For  the  opinion  of  no  Briton  is  ab- 
folutely  indifferent  to  the  conduct  of  things, 
iince  every  Briton,  by  the  happy  conftitu- 
tion  of  his  country,  enjoys,  by  himfelf  or  his 

repre- 
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reprefentatives,  fome  (hare  in  the  public 
authority  j  to  the  fupport  of  which  he  muft 
pay  with  fo  much  the  more  chearfulneis, 
if  he  has  reafon  to  be  fatisfied  with  its  ad- 
mini  ft  ration.  To  fay  the  truth  too  the  bulk 
of  the  people  is  always  well-intentioned,  as 
having  none  of  the  by-views,  and  pitifully 
falfe  diftinct  interefts  that  influence  the  men 
of  power,  to  drive  it  off  its  natural  inftinct 
of  1  elf-prefer vation,  and  paffion  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  national  honor,  in  which  the 
meaneft  individual  in  the  nation  fo  juftly 
claims  a  (hare.  In  (liort,  it  is  rarely  wrong, 
but  when  it  is  artfully  mif-guidedj  or  mif-in- 
formed  :  and  even  then  it  (till  retains  a  fmo- 
thered  fpark  of  juftce  and  common  fenfethat 
is  fure  to  break  out  again,  and  does  not  fufFer 
it  long  to  continue  under  the  illufion. 

But  of  all  the  opinions  that  have  prevailed 
in  practice  concering  France,  not  one  per- 
haps more  obvioufly  admits,  at  leaft,  of 
a  doubt  of  its  juftnefs,  or  more  deferves 
examination,  then  that  on  which  the  late 
expeditions  againft  her  have  been  founded. 

Of  the  one  again  ft  Rochfort,  it  would 
be  vain  and  fupeifluous  to  fay  any  thing 
here.      Thofe  who  ftill  admire  the  plan  of 
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it,  will  hardly  change  their  minds  for  Hfif 
thing  that  can  be  faid  of  it  now,  which 
could  only  be  repetition.  Thofe  who  hear- 
tily defpifed  it,  can  as  little  be  liable  to 
alter  their  opinion,  efpecially  with  fo  much 
reafon  to  be  confirmed  in  it,  by  the  return  of 
the  forces  on  the  lad  expedition,  after  doing 
no  more  than  what  forms  fo  admirable  an 
apology  for  the  commanders  on  the  firft  one. 
For  as  to  the  burning  of  the  veffels  before  St. 
Maloes,  let  all  the  merit  be  granted  to  that 
exploit  that  it  can  juftly  claim.  It  may 
have  done  a  confiderable,  and  not  eafily  re- 
parable damage  to  the  enemy.  It  was  cut- 
ting the  very  finews  of  their  power  to  annoy 
our  trade.  If  it  may  be  faid  that  it  was  pure- 
ly an  accident  of  over-caution  in  the  French 
that  threw  thofe  veffels  into  the  way  of  our 
forces,  and  that  being  moftly  private  pro- 
perty, the  confequenee  was  driving  a  num- 
ber of  hands  into  the  French  navy  ;  let 
fuch  an  obfervation  be  treated  as  a  merely 
invidious  detraction.  Still  it  may  be  averred, 
and  averred  rather  as  a  juft  compliment, 
than  injurioufly  to  the  firft  lord  of  the  ad- 
miralty, and  to  one  of  cur  greateft  names 
in  war,  that  fuch  an  operation,  not  being 

of 
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of  an  over-heroic  or  indeed  very  military  na- 
ture, could  not,  alone,  do  either  the  nation  or 
them  any  honor  proportionable  to  the  ex- 
pectation raifed  by  their  being  employed  in  it, 
especially  in  thofe  who  did  not  know  how  lit- 
tle it  was  poffible  for  them  to  do. 

But  there  has  been  one  objection  made 
againfl  this  kind  of  expeditions,  which  cer- 
tainly deferves  for  its  falfity  to  be  exploded, 
even  by  thofe  who  do  not  admire  them, 
For  truth  is  above  every  thing.  That  ob- 
jection is  the  expence.  But  thofe  who  make 
fair  eftimates  of  things,  mull  allow  that 
of  all  the  expences  incurred  in  the  purfuit 
of  the  war ;  this  is  not  the  leafl  plaufi- 
ble  one,  fmce  the  whole  of  it  may  be  faid 
to  be  kept  in  the  nation,  where  it  be- 
comes a  general  benefit,  diffufes  life  and 
fpirit  through  the  land,  encourages  a  number 
of  valuable  trades  ;  and  ultimately  in  a  great 
meafure  re-circulates,  in  form  of  taxes,  into 
the  treafury  from  whence  it  iffued.  At  leafl, 
how  preferable  is  this  dilpofal  of  the  public 
money,  to  its  being,  abfolutely  for  not  one 
valuable  or  feniible  purpofe  ingulphed  in  a 
country  "  from  whofe  bourn   no  travelling 
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No !  the  true  objection  to"  thefe  expedi- 
tions, is  much  fuperior  and  quite  of  ano- 
ther nature.  It  is  their  utter  infignirlcance, 
and  the  ridicule  that  always  attends  the  em- 
ploying of  means,  or  difproportioned,  or 
foreign  to  the  ends  apparently  propofed. 

If  the  point  of  view  was  making  a  dl- 
vcrfion  in  favor  of  our  dear  friends  and 
allies  in  Germany,  one  body  of  whom, 
perhaps,  it  would  be  flill  better  to  wiih 
well  re-pafled  the  Rhine  again  ;  there  could 
not  be  a  more  unjudicious  one.  Though 
feme  here  might  be  ignorant  of  the  French 
coafl ;  or  be  carried  away  by  the  impetuo- 
iity  of  that  vulgar  fpirit  of  perfiftence  in 
meafures,  of  which  themfelves  were  the 
fond  fathers,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  he 
French  themfelves  did  not  knew  all  that 
they  had  to  fear  from  all  the  force  they 
knew  we  had  to  employ  on  that  million. 
They  could  not  but  know,  that  penetrat- 
ing into  the  interior  of  the  kingdom,  was 
no  part  of  our  plan,  and  that  as  to  the  fea- 
coaft,  which  could  alone  be  the  object  of 
our  operations,  thofe  fortified  places  of  theirs 
worth  attacking,  were  all  proof  againfl  what 
we  are  pleafed  to  call  here  a  vigorous  im- 
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pretfion  -,  that  their  harbours  arc  even  from 
their  badnefs  inacceflible  to  our  naval  force, 
and  that  as  to  our  land-one,  it  could  not  be 
but  too  inconfiderable  to  attempt  lieges* 
What  then  was  there  in  fuch  an  armament, 
that  could  alarm  or  deter  them  from  lend- 
ing a  fingle  file  of  mufqueteers  lefs  to  Ger- 
many, than  they  originally  intended  ?  Even 
their  militia  might  be  Sufficient  to  guard 
their  coaft,  as  much  as  it  was  neceiTary  to 
be  guarded  againfl  thofe,  whole  object  could 
not  be  an  invaiion,  or  but  at  raoll,  a  de- 
fcent,  the  tranfient  damage  of  which  could 
not  have  the  leaft  effect  on  the  more  per- 
manent and  greater  points  of  their  political 
fyftem.  When  our  troops  were  actually 
landed,  and  the  burning  of  the  mips  at 
St.  Maloes,  could  not  but  be  in  view ;'  the 
duke  d'Aiguillon  wrote  to  court,  that  it 
might  be  perfectly  eafy  on  that  account, 
for  he  would  anfwer  for  it  they  would  foon 
re-imbark  again.  They  did  fo,  very  happy, 
not  only  in  the  enemy  not  treading  on  their 
heels,  but  in  that  the  generals,  who  had 
not  let  the  troops  have  above  two  or  three 
days  proviiions  with  them,  had  nottrufted  in 
vain  to  the  weather,  which  had  it  proved  too 
O  2  beifle- 
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boifterous,  or  contrary  for  boats  to  have 
been  fent  aihorc,  they  muil  have  eaten  one 
another,  or  furrendered  at  difcretion,  ra? 
ther  as  the  prifoners  of  famine,  than  of 
the  fword.  "  But  what  then  ?  muft  not 
"  fome  rifks  be  run  ?"  fays  one  with  a  fight- 
ing face.  Even  that  little  place,  Cherbourg 
was  afterwards,  at  fir  ft,  attempted  in  vain  by 
them.  In  fliort,  whatever  terrors  fome  were  fo 
weak  or  fo  mif-informed  here,  as  to  attribute 
to  the  French,  on  the  occafion  of  thefe  <c  for- 
midable" armaments,  nothing  is  more  certain, 
than  that  they  knew  the  utmoft  they  could  do, 
too  well  not  even  to  take  the  liberty  of 
laughing  at  them.  And  after  all  what  could 
pur  forces  do,  or  be  expected  to  do  ?  Every 
one  knew  before,  that  withal  the  fortifica- 
tions, along  one  of  the  fouleft  coafts  in  the 
world,  there  are  flill  many  fpots  on  it, 
where  our  troops  may  eafily  land,  if  land- 
ing was  all.  But  when  landed,  what  then  ? 
They  may  frighten  a  few  peafants  along  the 
fea-iide,  from  their  brown  bread  and  onions, 
or  deflroy  their  fall  ad,  and  the  hopes  of 
their  foupe-maigre  :  they  may  even  take  fome 
forry  village,  cr  hen-ccop-fortification,  whofe 
name  was  before  fcarce  known,  in  depopte 
for  half  an    hour.      But   when    they  have 
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lione  that3  what  remains  for  them,  but  on  the 
firft  alarm  of  the  national  forces  coming 
down,  to  fcamper  hack  on  board  a  fhip 
again  ?  a.  circumftance  fitter  to  teach  our 
foldiers  the  art  of  running  away,  than  the 
art  of  war.  As  to  any  harrarTment  the  alarm 
of  an  impending  defcent  may  caufe  along  the 
coaft,  the  French  have  rather  to  thank  us 
for  it.  They  are  wife  enough  to  have  a 
militia  on  foot,  and  it  is  very  kind  in  us, 
at  our  own  expence  to  keep  the  forces  of 
it  in  breath,  to  find  them  them  in  exercife, 
to  inure  them  in  fome  meafure  to  fa- 
tigue. They  will  not  make  the  worfe  fol- 
diers for  recruiting  their  armies.  But  after 
all,  is  not  this  literally,  incurring  the  ridi- 
cule of  what  M.  de  Mirabeau,  not  with- 
out reafon  and  humor  calls  "  pretending 
"  to  frighten  mankind  by  packing  up  men 
"  in  wooden  boxes  and  fending  them  to  fpit 
ic  upon  an  enemy's  more  ?." 

But  if  this  plan  of  defcents  is  fo  excel- 
lent as  its  admirers  are  fo  thoroughly  wel- 
come to  pronounce  it,  it  muft  be  owned 
withal,  that  the  beauty  and  advantages  of 
them,  efcaped  thofe  poltroons,  your  Ed- 
wards and  your  Henry's.  They  were  afraid 
to  venture  Englishmen  over  to  France,  but 
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in  fuch  a  body  as  might  {land,  not  run 
away,  at  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
whofe  fuperiority  of  numbers  in  thofe  rude 
times,  thev  never  flood  to  calculate  very 
nicely.  They  were  not  content  with  having 
the  flower  of  the  nobility  give  grace  and 
animation  to  the  enterprizc,  but  went  over 
in  perfon,  and  ihared  the  danger.  In  fhort, 
their  object  was  an  effectual  invaiion,  not 
a  fcampering  fcheme  of  defcents  that  could 
anfwer  no  one  purpofe  of  honor  or  advan- 
tage. At  leail,  no  Prince  was  in  thofe  times, 
fent  bar:ly  attended  and  expo/ed,  by  way  of 
giving  grace  to  fuch  nothing-meaning  adven- 
tures.  Yet  France  was  then  an  open  country 
to  what  it  now  is.  Moil  of  their  fortified 
places  were  rather  refuges  againfl  the  oppref- 
ficn  of  their  own  kings,  than  intended  to 
repel  a  foreign  enemy.  Confequently  the 
lefs  force  might  have  ferved  to  penetrate 
more  fafely  into  the  interior  of  the  country, 
or  to  make  a  vigorous  impreflion.  So  much 
greater  men  are  we  than  our  anceflors,  in 
fpiteof  all  that  has  been  faid  of  our  degeneracy. 
But  if  France  well-confidered  offers,  at 
lead,  to  this  nation  in  its  prefent  circum- 
stances, no  hold,  no  promifing  overture  of 
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her  fea-coaft;  the  following  queftion,  may 
pofTibly  occur  to  well-meaning  people. 
*<  What!  would  you  then  have  nothing 
ec  done  againft  France  ?  Would  you  return 
"  to  the  former  fcandalous  times  of  floth 
c<  and  inaction,  when  our  navy  feemed 
<c  maintained  more  for  parade  than  for  ufe  ; 
"  when  our  land-forces  were  rather  a  ridi- 
<c  culous  burthen  to  the  nation,  than  of  any 
tc  fervice  to  it,  either  in  point  of  defence 
<c  or  offence  ?  When  the  pofl  of  a  military 
<c  officer,  was  big  with  no  more  danger  or 
c<  fatigue,  than  that  of  a  prebendary  loung- 
"  ing  in  his  flail  ?  When  the  whole  nation, 
"  in  fhort,  appeared  to  have  loft  that  mar- 
"  tial  fpirit  for  which  it  once  out-vied  all  Eu- 
"  rope ;  and  when  even  fordid  intereft  itfelf, 
"  with  all  its  keennefs,  feemed  to  have  loft 
"  fight  of  that  maxim  fo  effential  to  it, 
"  that  neither  trade  nor  wealth  are  valua- 
<l  ble,  but  in  proportion  to  the  means  and 
<c  fpirit  of  defending  them  ? " 

To  thofe  queftions,  the  anfwer  is  how- 
ever not  very  difficult,  nor  can  be  thought 
a  very  irrational  one.  The  objection  to  im- 
proper attacks,  does  not  moft  certainly  ex- 
clude the  recourfe  to  proper  ones.  On  the 
contrary,  it  implies  the  recommendation  of 

them 
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them.  In  Tingle  combat  no  one  choofes  to 
aim  at  thofe  parts  of  his  enemy's  body, 
that  are  defended  by  proof-armour :  he  ra- 
ther feels  out  for  the  weak  or  unguarded 
places,  where  his  fword  may  bed:  enter  and 
wound  to  moft  effect.  The  fame  rule  holds 
exactly  between  nation  and  nation,  when 
once  they  enter  the  lifts  of  war.  The  dif- 
trefTmg  of  the  trade  and  navigation  of  France, 
is  a  blow  that  cannot  be  too  clofely  fol- 
lowed. It  might  of  itfelf  almofl  foon  make 
her  fick  of  the  conteit.  But  there  are  (o 
many  points  befides,  where  (he  lies  open  to 
tvounds,  that  it  mufl  be  inexcufable  to  con- 
fume  that  ftrength  which  might  be  fo  ef- 
fectually employed  in  inflicting  them  on  her, 
Upon  others,  not  only  impofiible,  but  ridi- 
culous. 

Both  Indies,  America,  and  even  fome 
of  her  Iflands  in  Europe,  Minorca  yet  un- 
retaken,  afford  fo  large  a  field  for  action, 
that,  fo  far  from  floth  or  indolence,  being 
neceifarily  the  alternative,  on  dropping  the 
wind-mill  fchemes  of  defcents,  or  inland 
attacks,  there  remain  draughts  upon  the  na- 
tion for  funds  and  men,  for  folid  and  effen- 
tial  enterprizes,  to  the  full  as  great  as  it  can 
Well  anfwer.  No,  not  even  the  millions  funk 

upon 
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upon  foreign  connexions  would  be  more 
than  a  fufficient  fupplement  to  our  own 
exigencies  for  thofe  purpofes  on  which  they 
could  hardly  be  expended  to  lefs  effect, 
than  on  the  continent,  as  the  actual  ftate 
of  things  there  fo  clearly  attefts.  Our  troops 
would  then  act  with  the  more  fpirit  from 
their  being  allured  of  the  quarrel  being 
purely  that  of  their  own  country,  and  not 
a  mere  diverfion,  and  that  diverfion  an  un- 
availing one,  in  favor  of  another.  The  fu- 
periority  of  our  navy,  palpably  enables  us 
to  tranfport  our  land-forces  to  any  part  of 
the  world,  in  which  the  French  may  be 
oppofed  to  advantage.  A  competent  num- 
ber of  regulars,  left  at  home,  when  fe- 
conded  as  they  foon  might  be  by  an  ef- 
fective, general,  and  constitutional  militia 
may,  whilft  the  reft  would  be  ufe fully  em- 
ployed abroad,  might  fmile  defiance  at  the 
power  of  France  to  hurt  us  by  any  invafion, 
even  mould  our  fleets  by  fome  of  thofe  acci- 
dents, againfl  which  all  human  providence 
Jis  fo  defective  and  unavailing,  not  be  at 
hand  to  bar  them  the  way.  At  leaft,  all  that 
would  be  neceflary  of  our  army  might  well 
be  fpared  on  diftant  fervice.  It  might  then, 
without  a  gafconnade5  be  faid,  that  the 
P  ex-* 
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exiftence  of  the  French  in   Canada,  mull 
take  an  end   as  foon  as  it  fhould  be  vigo- 
roufly  undertaken.     The  cutting  off  the  fup- 
plies  to  St.  Domingo,  to  Martinico,  and  to 
their  other  iflands,  from  their  mother-coun- 
try,  could  not  but  have  the  effect  on  them, 
that  a  ftrong  ligature  has  on  any  member 
of  the  body,  cauiing  it  to  wither  from  the 
intercepted  circulation.     At  leafl,  it  would 
greatly  facilitate  any  attempt  of  ours  upon 
the  moft  convenient  of  them  for  us  to  at- 
tempt. "Would  it  not  too  be  a  great  and  fhame- 
ful  reproach  to  the  nation,  if,  from  its  remifs* 
nefs,  or  mifcalculate  of  time,  or  of  the  enemy's 
force,  the  French  fhould  in  the  Eaft-indies 
have  obtained  iuch  an  actual  fuperiority  as 
muff,   infallibly,  in  that  cafe,  give  a  deep, 
and  perhaps  incurable  wound  to  the  honor 
of  our  flag  in  thofe  parts,  as  well  as  to  our 
national  interefts  ?  How  can  it  found  to  Eu- 
rope and   pofterity   that  in  the   face   of  fo 
much  greater  a  maritime  nxenth  than  theirs, 
they   mould   unmolefled,    or  unoppofed   in 
time,  provide  for  the  tranfportation  of  their 
troops  by  lea  to  parts  fo  remote  j  and  thus 
multiply,  as  it  were,  their   naval  forces,  by 
their  fuperor  art   of  employing  them  ?    In 
fhort,  can  it  be  faid,  with  the  leaft  fhadow 

of 
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pf  foundation,  that  there  is  not  enough  for 
Britain  to   do,  not  to  be  obliged,  for  want 
of  occupation,  to  relapfe  into  that  ftate  of 
fupinenefs   and  inactivity    which  is  fo  juflly 
exploded,     and   to  which  however  all   the 
blufter  and  parade  of  an  abfurd  and  infigni- 
ficant  activity  are  hardly  preferable  ?  What 
great  difference  does  it  make  to  the  intereft. 
or  the  honor  of  the  nation,  whether  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Fribble  or  the  Flafh  predomi- 
nates in  her  Councils  ?  The  latter  is,  per- 
haps,   the  moil  dangerous  and  affuredly  the 
moft  ridiculous  of  the  two. 

Indolence  and  luxury  may  for  a  while, 
and  always  dangeroufly,  foften  and  enervate 
thofe  who  are  plunged  in  them.  The  great- 
eft  conquerors,  the  moft  martial  fpirits,  have 
occafionally  felt  their  banefull  influence  and 
many  of  them  feverely  fuffered  for  it.  But 
there  is  fuch  a  thing  as  flouncing  out  of  the 
flough  5  the  languor  of  them  is  not  always 
proof  againft  the  calls  of  dut)  and  the  ex- 
citements of  honor,  where  there  is  conflitu- 
tional  courage  at  bottom.  Whereas  it  is 
the  nature  of  difappointments  from  filly  or 
inglorious  enterprizes  to  ftrike  a  deadly  damp 
to  the  heart,  and  to  deftroy  in  future  the  ne- 
cefTary  confidence  in  the  propofal  of  thofe 
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effectual  ones,  for  which  the  lives  fo  often 
wretchedly  thrown  away   upon  the  others, 
might   be   fo  much  better  referved.     The 
officers  emplyed  in   them  are    loft   to   the 
public  who  takes  a  prejudice  to  them,  the 
more   difficult   to   retract ,    from    that    re- 
tractation   imploying   the    confeffion    of    a 
miitake  :  and  how  few  are   there  capable 
of  that  greatnefs,  that  even  heroifm  of  the 
mind,  of  which  there  cannot  perhaps  be  a 
itronger  proof  than  fuch  a  confeffion  !  Thus 
the  fervice  of  many  a  gallant  man  perifhes 
to  his  country  without  his  being  the  leaft.  in 
fault  to  it :  or  at  leaft  his  reputation  is  funk 
by  having  been  employed  in  the  execution  of 
meafures,  of  which  the  obvious  nature,  as 
well  as  forefight  of  the  event,  left  no  room 
either  to  arraign  fortune,  or  to  excufe   any 
fondnefs  for  the  commiffion. 

But  thus  it  cannot  but  be  when  men  of 
flamy  parts  carry  into  power  the  weaknefles 
of  their  perfonal  character,  with  influence  e- 
nough  to  make  them  the  national  ones :  when 
giddy  with  thofe  fucceffes  of  their  nothing- 
nefs,  that  only  prove  the  littjenefs  of  the 
times,  and  without  the  leail  ipirit  of  bufi- 
nefs,  or  but  the  common  knowledge  of  it, 
they  prefmne  themlelves  equal  to  the  ma- 
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nagement  of  every  thing;  and  cannot  be 
long  admitted  to  it,  before  they  furnifh  the 
proof  of  their  being  infinitely  beneath  any 
confidence  placed  in  them.  In  the  mean 
time  the  enemies  of  a  nation,  where  fuch 
men  mould  bear  fway,  would  have  the 
fineft  opportunity  imaginable,  for  pufhing 
their  projects  againft  it,  fure  of  not  being 
very  materially  counter-acted,  by  thofe  their 
plans  and  execution,  which  mult,  be  rather 
matter  of  mirth  than  of  terror  to  them. 
What  would  they  have  better  to  wifh  than. 
Jong  life  to  fuch  perfonages,  and  their  con- 
tinuance in  power  to  the  end  of  it  ? 

That  this  however  is  not  the  prefent  con- 
dition of  this  nation  any  one  may  eafily  fa- 
tisfy  himfelf  from  a  candid  review  of  the 
prefent  fmiling,  and  not  in  the  leaf):  hollow 
afpect  of  things.  He  may,  from  his  own 
knowledge  and  obfervation,  feel  that  the 
great  days  of  Britain  are  bidding  fair  to  re- 
turn under  the  aufpicious  influence  of  the 
prefent  depofitaries  of  the  power,  honor  and 
welfare  of  the  nation.  The  delightful  har- 
mony in  the  conduct  of  the  rtate-machine, 
between  characters  imagined  fo  jarring  and  ib 
oppofite,  reminds  one  of  the  poetical  golden  age 

when 
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when  the  wolf  and  the  lamb  drank  promif. 
cuoufly  and  peaceably  together  at  the  fame 
clear  unpolluted  firearm 

Corruption  no  longer  rears  her  hated 
head,  but  hides  it  in  the  lap  of  Patriot-purity, 
that  feeks,  by  lovingly  fettering  and  fuckling 
her,  to  change  her  foul  complexion,  and  af- 
iimilate  it  to  her  own  fo  fair  one. 

No  longer  are  to  be  feen  thofe  eye-fores, 
the  non-expletives  of  pofts  who,  if  they 
robbed  the  nation  of  no  more  then  the 
Service  of  abler  men  in  their  room,  would 
rob  it  of  a  great  deal. 

Merit,  in  arts  and  arms,  after  fo  long  a 
neglect,  begins,  under  all  the  encourage- 
ment fo  fenfibly  beftowed  on  it,  and  fo  dif- 
cerningly  diftributed,  to  reilorifh  in  the  land 
of  which  it  can  never  but  be  the  ornament 
and  defence, 

Our  men  of  power,  have,  at  length,  found 
out  that  profound  fecret  to  their  predecef- 
fors,  that  ideots  and  triflers  could  not  be 
the  beft  of  fervants  to  the  puplic,  nor  even 
to  themfelves,  though  congenially  chofen  by 
them  for  being  fuch.  The  prefent  Great 
more  wifely,  and  even  in  honor  to  their  tafte 
and  difcernment,  call   in  men  of    abilities 

to 
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to  their  amftence,  nay,  fue  to  them  for  it, 
as  is  their  duty  and  moft  certainly  their  in- 
terest. 

We  have  now  fuch  able  negotiators  at 
all  the  courts  of  Europe,  as  are  an  ample 
overmatch  to  the  French  ones,  and  are,  li- 
terally fpeaking,  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
miniftry. 

The  due,  the  much  wanted  care  is  actu- 
ally and  evidently  taken,  to  form  great  men 
for  the  fervice  of  the  nation,  before  the  im- 
mediate need  of  them  mall  make  it  too  late 
to  think  of  forming  them ;  and  to  remove 
that  wretched  excufe  for  not  employing  pro- 
per fubjects,  there  being  no  better  to  em- 
ploy; to  take  away  from  our  enemies,  in 
fhort,  the  encouragement  they  might  have, 
from  feeing  councils  without  flatefmen,  and 
armies  without  generals. 

The  ftale  over-acted  farce  of  resignations 
feems  fufpended,  and  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
never  again  come  into  play,  in  the  ihape  of 
a  recoil,  only  to  come  on  the  furer ;  or  to 
give  the  public  no  other  fatisfaclion  than  the 
filly  one  of  feeing  rather  other  men  than  other 
meafures  take  place  ;  or  what  is  fillier  yet, 
the  fame  men,  with  the  fame  meafures, 
dancing  the  political  hays ;  fometimes  eclipf- 
ing,  fometimes  eclipfed  by  one  another. 
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The  fenfe  of  the  enlightened  and  impart 
tial  multitude  begins  to  look  with  an  equal 
eye  on  the  veterans  of  corruption,  and  the 
pretenders  to  patriotifm,  on  the  worn  out 
tool  of  a  court,  and  the  mufhroom  of  a  much 
abufed  popularity,  ridiculoufly  mot  up  to  a 
cedar-height.  It  now  judges  of  both,  by 
the  tenor  and  tendency  of  their  conduct  ; 
and  does  not  pafs  its  opinion  on  them  with- 
out firfr,  aiking  itfelf  that  mod:  effential 
queftion,  "  What  have  they  actually  done, 
fi  or  what  are  they  capable  of  doing  ?  "  To 
which  the  fair  obvious  anfwer  would  fo 
often  be  "  Nothing ,  or  worfe  than  no- 
"  thing" 

In  fhort,  if  this  is  not  the  true  reprefenta- 
tion  of  our  prefent  condition  or  of  Things  as 
they  are,  it  may,  at  leaft,  be  hoped  that  to 
no  Briton  will  it  be  imputed  as  a  very  high 
crime  or  mifdemeanour,  that  he  fliould  de- 
voutly wifh  that  they  werefo. 
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TH  E  reader  will  be  pleafed  to  obferve 
that  the  meets  relative  to  the  K —  of 

P ,  were  printed  long  before  the  news 

arrived  of  the  check  his  arms  are  laid  to 
have  received.  Nothing  could  indeed  be 
more  mean,  more  unmanly  than  any  rea- 
foning  againft  his  conduct  or  our  union 
with  him,  from  that  event.  But  furely 
thofe  who  were  never  dazzled  with  his  fuc- 
cefTes  at  their  height,  and  even  argued  on 
a  prefumption  of  his  continuing  to  pufti  his 
victories  beyond  the  walls  of  Vienna,  can 
little  be  fuppofed  capable  of  that  wretched 
vulgarifm  of  judging  him  by  his  fortune  and 
not  by  the  nature  and  truth  of  things.  So  far 
too  from  their  exulting  in  any  calamities  that 
may  befall  him,  none  would  perhaps  be  more 
fmcerely  afflicted  for  them  than  they  would 
be,  and  that  on  the  very  Britifh  principle  for 
which  they  differed  fo  widely  from  the  po- 
pular opinion  for  connecting  the  caufe  of 
Britain  with  his.  To  fear  a  bad  fuccefs  and 
to  with  it  are  certainly  fentiments  that  far 
from  imply  one  another. 

FINIS. 
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